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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
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N.R — If it be thought necessary to get up, as part of 
this Period, the 

xvsvTs OF leeo, pssvioirs to chables n.'s 

ACCSSSIOV, 

these will be found f ullj narrated in " Lawii Manual of 
1640-1660. 



SbtUatt nine, (restored.) 



CHARLES n. 

Dates of Birth, Accession, and Death. — At St. 

James's Palace, London, May 29, 1630; Jan. 30, 1649 
(the Judges deciding, and Parliament voting, that, though 
he did not actually ascend the throAe till May 29, 1660, 
he was king, both de jure and de facto, from the moment 
of his father's death), (crowned' Ap. 23, 1661) -1685, 
Feb. 6, at Whitehall, London, of apoplexy, (some say 
epilepsy), with which he was suddenly seized, Feb. 2 : 
heing bled, he so far revived that recovery appeared 
certain, but he speedily sank, and languished away. 
There were, apparently unfounded, suspicions that he was 
poisoned. He was so strong of constitution, and, owing 
to the care he took, so habitually healthy, that his illness 
and decease, were to the nation as a thunderbolt. Upon 
his seizure, services, to entreat his recovery, were held in 
the churches, to which the people flocked in multitudes, 
thus showing how popular he was. He refused to receive 
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the Lord's Supper from the Bishops attendant ; but, by 
aid of his brotner James, the Eev. Father Huddlestone, 
(who had attended him after the battle of Worcester), was 
introduced, by a back stairway, into the sick-room, where- 
upon, the dying King, declaring himself a Bomanist, was 
received into the Papist Church,-~conf essed, — and received 
the Sacrament, and extreme unction. 
He was buried at Westminster. 

Descent, &C Eldest son of Charles I.,— Duke of 

Cornwall, by birth, — styled "Prince of Wales," in public 
documents, from 1645, but, apparently, never formally 
created so. 

On the breaking out of the Civil War, 1642, he was 
made commander of a cavalry troop, but, at Edgehill, 
when the Boyal body-guard charged, he, and his brother 
James, with Harvey, (the celebrated physician), were 
perdus, behind a hedge ! 

He saw his father for the last time in 1644, when, with 
the rank of General, he went West : there he was so 
pressed, that he crossed over to Scilly, passing thence to 
Jersey, and, eventually, tu Paris, (1646), where he joined 
his mother. 

Soon, he removed to the Hague, where he remained till 
the assassination of Doriidaus, 1649, when he returned to 
Paris : finding the French Court uneasy at his presence, 
he passed over to Jersey, (which remained Eoyalist), but 
was compelled to quit the island, on the Parliamentarians 
preparing to reduce it, and retired to Breda. 

He was proclaimed King, at Edinburgh, Feb. 5, 1649, 
and, having, reluctantly, agreed to the conditions proposed 
by Argyle and his party, sailed from Breda, and landed in 
Scotland, June, 1650. 

After a futile "Start," to join the anti-Covenanting 
Boyalists, and a ^(^'-reconciliation with the Covenanters, 
he was crowned, at Scone, Jan. 1, 1651. 

The same year, he invaded England, with about 12,000 
men, and advanced as far as Worcester, where he wajs 
overtaken, and utterly defeated, by Cromwell, Sep. 3. 

After a series of adventures, of the most romantic and 
thrilling character, he succeeded in leaving England, from 
Shoreham, and landing at Fecamp, about six weeks after 
the battle. 
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« From the time of his escape, till the Bestoration, he spent 



up, however, a mock Court, which, consisting of his com- 
panions in exile, most of whom were like-minded with 
'liimself, was shamefully and shamelessly profligate. 

During this period, he was, veritably, "a bird of passage." 
After three years spent in France, he visited Spa, and 
Aiz-la-Chapelle, and, then, took up his abode at Cologne, 

where his loose habits were sufficiently notorious : in 
^1^6, he removed to Bruges, between which city, and 
dSrussels, he alternated his residence, until the Bestoration. 

He was at Brussels when Monk, having cleared the way 
therefor, opened communications with him, regarding the 
Bestoration, — but, by that Oeneral's advice, he escaped, 
very narrowly, to Holland, taking up his quarters at Breda, 
whence he sent the Declaration of Breda " to the Con- 
vention Parliament, who, thereupon, voted his BestoriEition, 
Ap. 1660. 

He was proclaimed May 8,— embarked at Scheveliug, — 
landed at Dover, May 25, — and progressed, triumphally, 
to London, which he entered on his birthday. May 29, 
(^'Boyal Oak Day amidst the maddest excitement, and 
the most tumultuous and hope-fraught rejoicings. 

Claim to the Throne. — G^oog^L— He was not only the 
eldest son of Charles I., but there was no one else who had 
the shadow of a claim to the Throne, since William 
Seymour, the only representative of the Suffolk family, (to 
whom Henry VIII. had willed the Crown), and who was 
/the legal heir at the accession of James I., and Charles L, 
' died the very year that Charles II. was restored. 

Married. — (May 20, 1662, in a private room, at Ports- 
mouth, with Bomanist rites), the Infanta Catherine, (of 
Braganza), (daughter of John IV., King of Portugal), 
1638-1706. — She had been educated in a convent, and kept 
ao secluded that, when her arranged marriage was an- 
nounced to her, she had not been out of doors for five years ! 

The alliance was proposed by Portugal, with a view to 
strengthen her alliance with England, and Charles agreed 
to it because of the handsome dowry — £500,000 ; Tangiers, 
and Bombay ; and allowance, to England, of free trade 
to India, and the Brazils. 

The anion was most unhappy for Catherine, her faithless 



his time in heedless 
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spouse not only neglecting her for others, and generally 
ill-treating her, but even compelling her to admit about 
her person his mistresses, ( €.g.. Lady Castlemaine, as Lady 
of the Bedchamber.) 

She suffered much through, also, her Bomanism, during 
the heat of the Ponish Plots. 

After Charles's death, she resided at Somerset House, 
till 1692, when she returned to Portugal, of which she 
was, for some time, Begent, — died suddenly. 

She possessed considerable beauty, and elegance, (excelling 
in dancing) ; much humour ; and supenor intellectuaX 
powers, well cultivated, music being her great forte^ (she 
was the introducer into England of the Italian style of 
singing): she preserved unspotted virtue, and even un- 
tarnished fame, in the most polluted Court England has 
ever seen, and bore her trials, and indignities, with a forti- 
tude, and patience, that true religion alone could have 
inspired. 

Issue. — None legitimate^ — several children by his 
various mistresses, — e.g. — 

The unfortunate Duke of Konmonth, (executed in the 
next reign), — ^by Lucy Walters. 

The Duke of Southampton, the Duke of Grafton, (ancestor of 
the present house), and the Duke of Northumberland,— *by 
BarlWa Villiers, (Duchess of Cleveland.) 

The Duke of Bichmond, (ancestor of the present house), 
by Louise de Querouaille, (Duchess of Portsmouth.) 

The Duke of St Alban'i, (ancestor of the present house), 
by " Nell " Gwynne, the actress. , 

Character, — Tall ; of fine, manly, graceful, figure ; re^ 
markably strong in constitution ; active, and fond of 
tennis, walking, and other athletic exercises : features 
somewhat harsh, but countenance, generally, lively, and 
expressive : in manners, and address, perfectly, and an- 
afi&ctedly, polite, imd, (owing to his having, during his 
exile, mixed familiarly with his companions— as well as to 
his natural disposition), distinguished by a charming and 
habitual open affability, which was capable of reconciling 
the most determined republicans to the Boyal dignity ; 
conversed with a buoyant, winning, gaiety. 

WUh keeiLwell-employed, powers of observation ; rapid 
^MBMriMMMjllyH^^ And solid, judgment; and bright, 
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r^y, wit, (of which there is proof, in the celebrated 
epitaph upon him, — 

' Her» lies our mutton-eating King, 
Whose word no man relies on : 
He never tatd afoolith thing, 

, . And never did a wise one, 

and in his retort to the last two lines, viz,^ — ^that they were 
<}^ite correct, for hia iayings were hie own^ biU hie deede 
were Ms ministen^J) 

Of high mental powers, and fine, extensive, culture ; 
ajbi:een appreciator of Literature, and a great lover of 
$^ience, ^especially Chemistry), fostering, (though loving to 
^|^bD02de, by absurd problems), the IU>yal Society. 

: ^Afi a sovereign, his character was dangerous to his 
p<3ople, and dishonorable to himself. NegUgent of the 
interests of the nation, careless of its glory, adverse to 
its religion, jealous of its liberty, lavish of its treasure, 
sparing only of its blood ; he exposed it by his measures, 
which, however, were often the result of mere indolence,'' 
(and selfishness), to the danger of a furious <^ivil war, 
and even to the ruin and ignominy of a foreign conquest." 

A low sensualist, and voluptuary ; without one really 
noble principle, or sentiment ; mean, and insincere. 
. His gaiety, and jollity, however, made him popular, and 
gained for nim the name of " the Merry Monarcn.* 

• Hume calls him ''a friendly brother, an indulgent 
father, and a good-natured master.'' It is true he was all 
tluise, when it cost him nothing : he was, then, to them, 
the same complaisant, easy-going, creature that he was 
habitually to all, but he never denied himself a single 
pleasure to shew practically his affection, or kindness, to 
them, and, when his own enjoyment, and their benefit, or 
l^ht, came into antagonism, the latter went to the walL" 
f£us, e,g., the mem^rs of his household were often in 
4b?t need, owing to the non-payment of their salaries, and 
£vaBS, the King's favourite harpist, (as Pepys tells us), 
•etoally died of sheer starvation, and had to be buried at 
tike expense of the parish 1 

WAKS. 

I. WITH HOUANB, (ALONE, 1665—1666 : WITH HOI- 
XAHB, 7SANCE, AND DENHABS, allied, 1666 — 1667), 
ffimmadj styled The Seoond Dntch War."} 
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Origin,^0<mmercial jealousy on the part of England 
towards her great rival on the seas. 

The English merchants, finding that the Dutch easily 
maintained their commerml superiority, and successfully 
thwarted all efforts to extend the tiade of England, com- 
plained to Parliament that 

1. The Treaty of Westminster, (1654— closing the First 
Dutch War), was not yet executed. 

2. The Dutch damaged the English trade, — the amount 
Of harm done already amounting to £700,000. 

The Commons, thereupon, presented an address to the 
Kinff, complaining of these wrongs done to the Englisli 
merdbants, and promising to aid him, in asserting the 
rights of the Crown. Charles was, himself, nothing loath 
for hostilities, because he 

1. Wished to revenge himself upon the Louvestein 
faction, for the insults which they had made him suffer, 
during his exile. 

2. Saw a prospect of laying hands on a good slice of the 
money which would be granted for the War. 

He was, moreover, egged on, by his brother, the Duke 
of York, who 

1. Wished to distinguish himself at sea, and 

2. Was Governor the African Company, which im- 
ported gold dust, and carried slaves to the W. Indies. — 



forts along the coast, had seriously interiered. 

Urged, thus, by prsonal desire, by Parliament, and by 
his brother, Charles determined on war, and, in the 
autumn of 1664, asked the Commons for their promised 
assistance, whereupon, they cheeriully voted 2^ million, 
the largest supply ever yet granted to an English monarch. 

War was declared with Holland Feb. 22, 1666. 

Events: — 

1. Before the Declaration of War: — 
1664:— 

OoreOi and other Dutch 8tatk>ns, in Africa, were cap^ 
tured, Inf 8ir Bobert Holmes : he, then, crossing to America, 



Hew Amsterdam, (which England had always claimed. 




Dutch, by recently ereetmg 
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fiinpe Cabot discovered it), and altered its name to ''New 
York,** in honour of the Duke of York. 
As a reprisal, the 

Oninea CoalBt was ravaged hy De Bnyter, who, then, 
crossed to the West Indies, and took 20 English ships. 

Meanwhile, two English fleets, scouring the Channel, 
captured 130 Dutch traders. 

2. After the Declaration of War: — 

4666:— 

The EngHsh fleet, 98 strong, blockaded the Dutch coast 
£pc a month, but, being compelled, bj a storm, to retire, 
^ Dutch fleet, of 113 sail, came out, and gave battle^ in 

.Solebay, off Lowestoft, (Suflfdk), Jime Z.— Eng- 
lish victorioua. 

£, corns, — Duke of Tork ; Prinoe Bapert ; Earl of Sandwioh. 

D, com, — Admiral Opdam. 

This was the greatest naval victory yet won by England, 
The Dutch lost Opdam, (whose ship blew up, while closely 
engaged with York's), and three other admirals, 18 ships, 
and 7000 men, — the English, one vessel, and 700 men. 

In this engagement, York introduced the new method 
of fighting in line, (which continued in vogue, till Rodney's 
great victory, 1782). 

The rejoicings at this great victory were damped by the 
Plague. 

1666:-. 

France joined Holland, against England, early in the 
year. 

• Cause, — Fear^ on the part of Louis, that England 
ib&ttld become supreme at sea, to the thwarting of his own 
ambitious designs. 

The French alliance proved, however, but little helpful 
to Holland. 

The English fleet, under Albemarle, and Rupert, 74 
strong, after visiting, and ravaging, unimpeded, the coast 
of Holland, returned to the Downs. 

Louis, now, gave orders to his admiral, le Due de Beaufort, 
to sail, from Toulon, for the English Channel, the news of 
^ich reaching them, the Engl^h commanders separated, 
the Prince, witn 20 ships, saiUng to meet the French squad- 
ron. 
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It was supposed that the Dutch were not ready for sea, 
but, on leaving the Downs, Albemarle was astounded to see 
them, more than 80 strong, at the back of the Goodwin 
Sands, at anchor. With heroic rashness, he, though so 
inferior in force, gave battle 

Off the North Foreland, June IA.—Ihitch 
slightly victorious. 

D. com«.— De Bnyter ; DeWitt; YaaTromp, (son of the 
old " sea-dog ^ of that uame.) 

E. corns.— Tiukib of Albemarle, (Monk) ; Frinoe Bnpert, (at 
the dose). 

This is one of the most memorable naval fights on recot^ 
both on account of its long duration, and the obstinate 
valour displayed ! On the 

1st. — Night fell without any decided success on either 
side. On the 

2nd. — 16 fresh ships joined the Dutch, and the English 
lost nearly half their fleet, whereiipon Monk commenced 
a retreat. On the 

3rd.— The retreat continued, but the Dutch came up 
about 2 p.m., and were about to renew the fight, (which 
must have ended in the British being destroyed), when, 
happily, Bupert appeared on the scene, and formed: a 
iunction witn Albemarle, though, unfortunately, with the 
loss of the Prince Royal, 100, the largest vessel in the 
fleet, which ran on the Galloper Sands, and was compelled 
to strike to the enemy. On the 

4th. — ^The fight was renewed with fresh vigour, and, the 
fleets coming to close quarters, was carried on with terrific 
violence, until the combatants were parted by a mist. The^ 
English were the first to retire to their harbours, and this, 
with the fact of their loss in ships being greater than that 
of the Dutch, rendered the latter victors. 1,700 English- 
men, and 1,800 Dutchmen, felL 

The fleets of both nations soon re-fitted, and the Dutch 
Admiral, realizing that his only hope of crushing the 
enemy lay in a conjunction with the French squadron, took 
up his position at the mouth of the Thames, to wait for it. 
There, the English found him, and engaged him in battle. 

Off the North Foreland, July 26. — English com- 
pletely victorums. 
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E. corns. — Bakt of Albemarle; Prinee Bnpert. 
D. com, — De Bnyter. 

• There were about 80 sail on each side, and the fight was 
fierce and obstinate, but, at last, the Dutch fled, precipitate- 
ly, with a loss of 20 ships, and 4000 men, De Eujter raging, 
idipotently, at his defeat, and exclaiming, What a wretca 
am I ! Among so many thousand bullets, is there not one 
to put an end to my miserable life " ? 

All night, and the next day, the English pressed closely 
i^n the retreating enemy, and only the Dutch Admiral's 
consummate management brought the shattered remnant 
harbour. 

Monk, and Bupert, now rode undisputed masters of the 
seas, and sidled up and down the coast of Holland, terrify- 
and insulting, the enemy, — ^a detachment, under 

Sir Sobert Holmes; attacked the shipping ^ at 

Sohellingf in the Ylie Eoads, and bumed the unforti- 
fied* wealthy, town of 

Brandaris, 2 men-of-war, and 140 merchantmen, the 
total loss being £1,000,000 : De Witt solemnly swore that 
he would never sheath his swoi'd, until he had his revenge 
T.4and he kept his word! 
^ 1667:- 

Charles, and Louis, engaged in secret negotiations. 

The English Government, desiring, on account of the 
terrible losses, and consequent difficulties, resulting from 
the Plague, and the Fire, to close the War, opened negotia- 
titms with the enemy, at Breda, (May), the Dutch, however, 
n^iising a truce, and continuing preparations for carrying 
dn hosmities. 

• Meanwhile, partly through the neglect of Government, 
tiut mainly through Charles's keeping, for his own vile 
uses, (as attested by the best of authorities, Pepys), the 
last war-grant, (£2,390,000), instead of applying it to its 
legitimate purpose, our fleet was in the most disgraceful 
condition, — the larger ships laid up, and the rest rotten, 
leaky, ill-provided, and not half-manned, the sailors having 
deserted wholesale, because they received no pay ! 

De Witt saw, and used, his opportunity. Protracting 
the negotiations at Breda, he hurried on the naval pre- 
parationsy and, suddenly, De Buy ter, with 70 sail| appeared 
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at the Thames-month — ^to find the English totally unpre- 
pared, and helpless. 

Tork, and Albemarle, doing the best they could under the 
circumstances, drew a chain across the Med way, and forti- 
fied it by some sunken, and three floating, ships : — while, 
to guard London, they sunk thirteen vessels at Woolwich, 
and four at Blackwall, and erected artillery-platforms on 
the river-side : the train-bands^ too, were called oat. 

De Rnyter divided his fleet into two parts : one, with a 
spring-tide, and east wind to favor, broke the chain^ burned 
the vessels guarding it, and, entering the Medway, took^ 
and deatroyedy the fort of 

Sheerness, — and burned several ships, and a valuable 
mcKfcusinef at 

Chatham : it then dropped down the river again. 

The other squadron sailed up the Thames, as far aa Til- 
bury, but retired with the ebb-tide. 

Thus ^ the roar of foreign guns was heard for the first 
and last time by the citizens of London." 

The Dutch Admiral made no further attempt in this 
direction, contenting himself with the humiliation which 
he had inflicted upon England. 

He now amused himself, for some weeks, by sailing about, 
and insulting, the English shores, failing, however, in 
attenmts to bum the shipping at Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Torbay. He^ then, sailed home, having inflicted ou 
England the greatest national disgrace she has suffered 
since the Norman Conquest. 

Had the French fleet joined the Dutch, at this time, ihe 
consequences to England would, probably, have been 
ruinous ; but Louis' policy was " that a balance should be 
kept between the two maritime powers, not that an uncon- 
trolled superiority should be given to either.'' 

The English Government did not attempt to avenge 
this insult, but, shortly after, concluded with Holland, 
France, and Denmark, (with whom there had been no real 
hostilities), the 

Treaty of Breda, July 21, 1667. 

Articles, — l. England, and Holland, to retain their 
present respective positions. (Thus, the former kept her 
conquest of New York — her only gain by the War — and 
the latter acquired the disputed island of Polerone.) 
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2. France to receive Nova Scotia, and Eugland to have- 
Antigua, Monserrat, and St. Kitts. 

3.. Eriendly rektiona between £ngland and Denmark to 
be restored. 

8. WITH THE DUTCH, (undertaken in alliance witK 
Fremoe.) 167d-1674, (commonly styled "The Third Dutch 
War.") 

MeaZ Origin, — CkarMs promise, in "the Secret 
M^tMy of Dover" to unite hie arms to those of Louis, for 
Ahepurpose of overthromng Holland, 
< (Louis' motive in entering upon the War was, merely, 
to gratify his ambitious designs of ccmquest and aunexa- 
tioii). 

Knowing that he had no real grievance against Holland, 
Charles endeavoured to provoke the Dutch to hostilities, 
by various slights, and insults, {e,g., replacing Temple, as 
Ambassador, by Downing, whom the Dutch regaraed as 
the bitterest enemy of their Bepublic). All, however, 
proving in vain, he alleged, in justification of War, the 
loUowing ^ . 

Ostensible Causes. — l. The unwillingness of the 
Dutch to regulate the commerce of the two countries with 
Ij^dia. 

2. The detention of English traders in Surinam. 
; 3. The refusal of the Dutch to honor the English flaff. 

4. Personal insults offered, by the Dutch, to himself, by 
jnedals, and publications. 

The King received a grant from Parliament the year 
^before, which was nearly, or quite, exhausted ; he dared 
not go to the Commons again, yet, money must be had, 
before hostilities could be commenced. In this dilemma, 
Shaftesbury, (then Lord Ashley), or Clifford, suggested to 
him the ingenious, but infamous, expedient of 

dosing the Exchequer, JaiL 2, 1672,— which, to his 
eternal disgrace, he adopted. — It had been customary for 
bankers, and others, to advance large sums of money to 
the Government, to be repaid, with interest, out of the 
taxes, as they came in. There were, at this time, £1,300,000 
thus lent, and it was coolly announced that this principal 
would not be repaid, but only interest, at 6 7o> allowed. 

Charles, thus, obtained the " sinews of war," but, also, 
''killed the goose that laid the golden egg,'' for the iniqui- 
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tou8 step ruined most of those who had been habitaal 
lenders ; at the same time, numbers of small capitalists, 
(includin|2: widows, and orphans), were ruined, — a general 
panic seized the mercantile world, — commerce stagnated, — 
and the commercial credit of £ngland was severely shaken. 

England, (and France), declared War with Holland, 
Mar. 17, 1672. 

Events : — 

1. Before the Declaration of War : — 
1672:— 

A measure equally infamous with the Closing dt tlie 
Exchequer was an 

Attempt to seize the Dntcli SmynuuFleet» Mar. 
3, — by Admiral Holmes,— which proved unBUOcmful. — ^The 
commanders of the fleet, (whose freight was worth a 
million-and-a-half), suspected what was intended, and 
were on their guard, so that the Admiral made but five 
prizes : he was sent to the Tower, for not doing more. 

2. After the Declaration of War: — 
1672:- 

Bt Sba :— 

The Dutch fleet sailed against the Allies, and brought 
them to hattlBj in 

Southwold Bay, (Suffolk), May 2%.— English vic- 
torious, 

E, corns, — Duke of York ; Montagu, Earl of Sandwich, 

(blown up, and killed, with most of the crew, in The 
Royal James,) 
£>, com, — De Snyter. 

The French squadron kept aloof, while the English and 
Dutch fought a terrific action, in which both suffered 
heavily, and which ended by De Kuyter's sheering off, (in 
consequence of the appearance of an English reinforcement^ 
and the approach of night), leaving York barely victor. 

By Land, {Franccy alone, being engaged) : — 

Louis XIV., with 100,000 men, crossed the frontiers of 
Holland, to drown ' the shopkeepers ' in their own dykes.'' 

At first, he carried all before him, city after city yielding, 
until he had overrun the three provinces of Utrecht, 
Overyssely and Gueldres. 
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The commander of the forces of the Itepnblic, William, 
Ihrince of Orange, (William III. of England), then in his 
SSod. year, finding himself unable to resist the French 
adyance, retired to Amsterdam, and, on Louis' approach, 
est the banks of the sluices, and laid the whole surrounding 
Qoontry under water — efifectually defending the city : the 
other provinces followed his example. 

In this terrible crisis, the whole country, except Am- 
sterdam, was prepared to make any sacrifices, for the sake 
of peace, and, accordingly, ambassadors were sent to Louis, 
and Charles, to ask terms. Both monarchs proposed such 
Intolerably severe conditions, as threw the wretcned Dutch 
into despair. 

' -Tbeir distress was aggravated by the raging amongst 
themselves, of a bitter war of factions i-^mz,y that of John 
Do Witt, Qrand Pensionary, (a noble, virtuous, man), and 
that of the Prince of Orange. The father of the latter had 
been Stadtholder of Holland, but, after his death, a Per- 
petual Edict, excluding his son from that office, had been 
passed : the young Prince's party clamored for the repeal 
of the Edict, and for his appointment as Stadtholder, — 
while De Witt, and his supporters, were fiercely opposed 
thereto. 

The feeling in favor of William grew daily stronger, as 
the people realized that he alone could save them from 
their implacable foes, and, finally, Dort setting the example, 
they everywhere rose in insurrection, and compelled their 
magistrates to sign the repeal, and recognize the Prince as 
Stadtholder, — which movement was followed, Aug. 4, by 
the massacre, by the mob, of John De Witt, and Cor- 
nelius, his brother, both being shockingly outraged, after 
death. 

Holland, now united under one, and so able a, leader, 
began to recover courage, and, by William's advice, re- 
jected the hard conditions offered them, and put an end 
to the negotiations. Speedily, the heroic spirit of their 
leader transfused itself throughout the people, and they 
determined to defend to the last inch the ground that re- 
mained to them, and, that failing them, to flee to India, and, 
there, found a fresh empire. 

Louis, and Charles, astounded, and uneasy, at this sad- 
den revivification, and defiance, now used their best and 
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wariest efforts to seduce William, — ^but in vain. When 
Backinffham urged upon him that tiie country was virtu- 
ally, and must m actually, mined, and asked, him if he did 
not see it, he nobly replied, " There is one certain means 
by which I can be sure never to tee my country's ruin — 
1 will die in the last ditch." 

Louis, realizing that, in the then state of the country, 
he could do nothing more, and, undoubtedly, daunted by 
the spirit displayed by the Dutch, retired, leaving, however, 
garrisons in some of the fortresses which he had taken. 

Henceforth, the War, by knd, and by sea, languished. 

1673:— 

Bupert succeeded Fork, (whom the Test Act had driven 
from office), and, putting to sea, with 90 sail, fought, in 
conjunction with a French fleet, three battles^ 

Off the Dutch Coast, in May, June, and August, 
respectively. 

English victorious in first two — Dutch in 
third. * 

E. com. — FriiMe Snpert. 

F. „ -~Ck)mte d'Estr^M. 
D. „ — ^De Snsrter. 

Meanwhile, the French Alliance, and the Dutch War, 
had become extremely unpopular in Parliament, and 
throughout the nation, and tne former, on meeting, in 
the autumn, declared they would grant no more supplies, 
unless it were clear that the Dutch rejected all reasonable 
terms of peace. 

Charles, realizing that he would get no money, as long 
as hostilities continued, determined to put off the execution 
of his Secret Treaty with Louis, (as far as Holland was 
concerned), till a more convenient opportunity, and to 
conclude a separate peace, which was, accordingly, done, 
by the 

Treaty of Westminster, Feb. 9, 1674. 

Articles. — l. All possessions to remain as at the 
commencement of the War. 

2, Holland to honour the British flag, between Finisterre 
and Van Staten, 83 a matter of right, — not of compliment. 

3. The English settlers in Surinam to be allowea to sell 
their property, and retire. 
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4. The disputes between the Eitglish and Dutch traders 
to India to be referred to arbitration. 

5. Holland to pay £200,000, in lieu of all claims but 
those referring to India. 

(Charles apologized to Louis for this breach of their 
compact, explaining the quandary in which he had found 
himself, and Louis accepted his explanation.) 

THE WAB OK THE GONTHrEKT went on,—the Prince 
of Orange, with the support of the Emperor, and the 
German States, maintaining his cause gallantly. 

Danby, and others, (with the nation at their back), en^ 
treated Charles to join Holland, with a view to effectually 
thwart Louis' ambitious schemes. Charles consented, and 
began to take measures to raise men, but the Commons 
so distrusted him, that they stopped the preparations, 
fearing that the troops would be used against the liberties 
of England, if they gave him the control of them. And 
they were right in their suspicions, for, at this very time, 
when he actually pledged his Eoyal word ( !) to the Com- 
mons to employ the supplies which he begged of them in 
carrying on hostilities against France, he had signed a 

Second Secret Treaty with Louis, 1676. 

Articles, — l. Neither monarch to enter on any treaty 
without the other's consent. 

2. Charles, in consideration of a pension of 100,000 
annually, to remain neutral^ and to 'prorogue^ or dissolve, 
Parliament, should they attempt to force upon him any 
treaty of which Louis might disapprove ! 

(This is one of Charles's most infamous transactions.) 

Louis distrusted Charles as much as his people did, and, 
to make sure of England's not joining Holland against 
him, entered into private negotiations with the popular 
party, bribing many of its chiefs to oppose war with 
France, and affording them proofs of Charles's treachery. 

The marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Princess 
Mary so annoyed Louis that he withdrew Charles's pen- 
sion, whereupon, the latter again declared his intention of 
going to war with France, and demanded of the Commons, 
for that end, supplies, which they again refused, for the 
same reason as on the former occasion, unless he would, 
firstj declare war. 

B 
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The War on the Continent, after further complications, 
(which it is not necessary to narrate), was ended by the 

Treaty of Nimeguen, (between France, and Holland), 
Aug. 10, 1678. 

Articles, — ^Louis to 

1. Kestore Maestricht to Holland. 

2. Restore Charleroi, Oudenarde, Ghent, and some other 
towns, to Spain. 

3. Keep Franche-Comt^, and sixteen fortresses in the 
^Netherlands 

8. HOSTILITIES IN SCOTLAND, -«ee Scotch Affairs.'* 
PLOTS, AND EEBELLIONS. 

1. IN8UBBECTI0N OF FIFTH-UONABCHY HEN, (who 
believed that Christ was on the eve of establisluDg his 
Elingdom on earth), in London, JaxL 6, 1661. 

Origin, — ^The dissoltition of the Convention Parlia- 
ment without the promised settlement of matters of religion. 

Leader, — ^Venner, a wine-cooper. 

These poor fanatics, only 60 in number, who attended 
a small chapel, in the City, fought with desperately ob- 
stinate valour, and were overpowered with the greatest 
difficulty : most of them were taken, and hanged. 

2. INSTTEEECTION, (in which the Fifth-Monarchy Men 
were said to be concerned), in Yorkshire, and Westmore- 
land, Autamn, 1663. 

The affair is neither clear, nor important, but was made 
a pretext for passing the Conventicle Act. 

8. (AUeged) POPISH PLOTS, 1678. 

(Alleged) Purpose,— To subvert Protestantism, and re- 
establish Popery, in England, — and assassinate the King, 
and place the Ihihe of York on the Throne. 

(Alleged) Zeac^ers. — Coleman; Lords Stafford, Fowis, 
Petre, Arundel, Bellasis, Garrington, and Bmdenel; Fathers 
Whitebread, Ireland, Grove, and Pickering; Langhome; and 
Sir George Wakeman. 

The horror, and dread, of Eomanism which pervaded all 
classes of Englishmen had greatly increased since Charles's 
accession, and had, (owing, mainly, to the King's private 
negotiations with Louis, — a Papist, — and to the Duke of 
York's open profession of Bomanism), reached such a 
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feverish pitch that to persuade the people that deep and 
daDgerous schemes were in progress for restoring England 
to the Bomish See was the easiest matter possible. 

Taking crafty advantage of this state <^ public feeling, 
<;ertain villains invented, with a view to their own profit, 
a series of alleged plots, of the most diabolical character, 
whereby " a universal panic " was " diffused," and " reason, 
and argument, and common sense, and common humanity, 
lost all influence over the people. The 

First Intimation of the matter was given to the King, 
himself, Aug. 12, by Kirby, a druggist, who, approaching 
Charles, as he walked in the Park, said, "Sire ! Keep 
within the company : your enemies have a design upon 
your life, and you may be shot in this very walk." Asked 
what he meant, he declared that two men, Grove, and 
Pickering, had engaged to shoot the King, and that 
Sir Greorge Wakeman, the Queen's physician, had under- 
taken to poison him, — and that he had obtained the 
knowledge of these matters from 

Dr. Tonge, whom he would, if desired, introduce to the 
King. 

Accordingly, Tonge, ("Rector of St. MichaeFs, "Wood 
Street ; a man active, restless, full of projects, void of 
understanding"), was sent for, and laid before Charles 
papers, which contained, in the form of 43 articles, infor- 
mation of a (pretended) Popish Plot, declaring that they 
had been thrust under his door, and that he had suspicions, 
but was by no means <^rtain, that one, Titus Oates, was 
the author. 

The King, with his habitual good sense, treated the 
thing as a hoax, but the Duke of York, finding that 
Jesuits, and other priests, including his own confessor, 
were amongst those accused, insisted on a thorough sifting 
of the affair by the Council. 

The agents of the Council found that Kirby, and Tonge, 
were in close communication with Oates : accordingly, the 
last-named was summoned before the Council. 

Titns Oates was a disreputable scoundrel. — Bom 1619, 
son of a Baptist preacher, educated at Merchant Taylors', 
and Cambridge, he had been, successively, Baptist preacher, 
and clergyman, (being ordained shortly after the Restora- 
tion, and, after having been prosecuted for perjury, being 
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dismissed from a naval chaplaincy, and losing his gown 
on an infamous charge). He, then, professed to be a convert 
to Eomanism, and, on that pretence, was admitted to the 
Jesuit College at Valladolid, only, however, to be expelled 
for immorality, which same result followed a residence at 
St. Omer's, where, also, he had succeeded in gaining en- 
trance. 

it was hy the knowledge of the names of the leading 
RomanistSy and matters connected with the Jesuits^ gained 
in these last two situations, that he was enabled to concoct 
his plot, which, by the aid of Tonge, he proceeded to do, 
on bis return to England, after his second expulsion. 

Fearing, from the King's cool reception of the matter, 
that it might collapse, and knowing that, if it only became 
public, the people would take it up in earnest, Gates, pre- 
vious to appearing before the Council, went, with his two 
precious co-plotters, before a magistrate. Sir Edmundbury 
Crodfrey, and made full affidavit of the alleged Plot, in all 
its particulars. 

At the examination, before the Council, into 

Titus Oates's, (alleged), Fopisll Plot, its pretended 
revealer declared, (as he had done in his affidavit), that 

1. The Pope had made over Great Britain to the 
Jesuits, who had arranged a Government, and allotted 
the Church benefices. 

2. Charles, (whom the Jesuits called " the Black 
Bastard "), was to be put to death, as a heretic, and the 
Crown given to the Duke of York, provided he would 
receive it as a gift from the Pope, and extirpate Protest- 
antism throughout the Kingdom, — failing which, he, him- 
self, was to be assassinated, or poisoned : (" to pot James 
must go" — in such case — Gates gave as the Jesuits' words.) 

3. P^re la Chaise, (Louis' confessor), had sent £10,000 
to London, as a reward for Charles's assassination, — and 
other foreign Church dignitaries had promised further 
largesse to his murderer. 

4. All the Protestants in the country were to be mas- 
sacred. 

6. London was to be ignited, in several places, by fire- 
balls, (called, by the Jesuits — said Titus — " Tewkesbury 
mustard-pills.") 

6. A secret meeting of Jesuits had been held, in a 
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tavern in the Strand, in the preceding April, to determine 
the best mode of carrying out the preceding designs. 

(A meeting had been held, at the time and place named, 
but not for the purposes asserted by Gates, who had 
learned of the assembly while in the Jesuit College. This 
affords a fair specimen of the manner in which he dis- 
torted facts — which could not be disputed — for his own 
vile ends.) 

7. The Fire of London was the work of the Papists, for 
the sake of plunder. 

The informer accused Coleman, (the Duchess of York's 
secretary), and the Romanist Lords, Stafford, Powis, Petre, 
Arundel, and Bellasis, of being conspirators, — declaring 
that if they, and their papers, were seized, abundant con- 
firmation of his statements would be found. 

On cross-examination, he utterly broke down, contra- 
dicting himself wholesale, and displaying a perfectly 
Ortonian memory, — e.g, — 

1. Having declared that, in Spain, he had conversed 
with Don Juan, and that the latter promised every aid in 
his power to the enterprize, Charles, (with his usual acute- 
ness), asked him what sort of a man the Don was, to which 
he replied " tall, and lean " — whereas, Juan was short, and 
stout, (as the King knew). 

2. He could not identify certain persons whom he had 
pretended to know. 

3. He utterly misdescribed the position of the Jesuits' 
College, at Paris, though he had professed familiarity 
with it. 

Charles saw clearly through the whole affair, and, so, 
there can be no doubt, did the rest of the Council, but 
Danby, who was bitterly opposed to the French, and the 
Romanist interests, at Court, and who saw in this move- 
ment the means of turning the eye of Parliament from his 
own past acts, professed to alarmedly believe the whole 
story : the people, generally, also, (especially the country 
gentry) — so great was their animosity to the Papists — 
swallowed it greedily, ("everything" Gates said "being 
taken for gospel.") 
Acting on Titus's suggestion, Danby procured the 
Arrest of Coleman, — and the seizure of his papers. 
Amongst these, was a copy of a remarkable letter to P^re 
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la Chaise, in which, while asking for £20,000, to be 
employed in advancing, (with Charles, inter alios), the 
interests of France, and Popery, in England, Coleman 
wrote, " Success will give the greatest blow to the Protest- 
ant religion that it has received since its birth. . . . We 
have here a mighty work upon our hands, not less than 
the conversion of three kingdoms, and, by that, perhaps, 
the subduing of a pestilent heresy. There never were such 
hopes of success since the days of Queen Mary as now in 
our days, when God has given us a prince," (the Duke of 
York), who is become — I may say, by miracle — zealous 
of being the author of so glorious a work." 

Now, there was, certainly, herein, (as well as in other 
papers found), abundant evidence that there " was, really 
and truly, a Popish Plot, though not that which Gates 
and his associates pretended to reveal," — but, merely, a 
conspiracy to restore the Eomish faith in which Charles 
himself, (instead of being marked for assassination), was 
concerned, and from which, as usual, he was to derive 
pecuniary advantages. Not one of all Gates's diabolical 
charges receives the slightest confirmation from this letter, 
— in fact, they are, by it, disproved. 

Yet, so excited was popular feeling, that the scheme 
revealed, by Coleman's papers, was almost universally 
accepted as identical with Gates's alleged Plot, the belief 
of the Protestant part of the nation in the latter was 
strengthened, — and their animosity against, and terror of, 
the lS)manists raised to fever heat. 

At this juncture, to complete the general delusion and 
panic, occurred the mysterious 

Death of Sir Edmnndbary Oodfrey, about two months 
after the first mention of the Plot ; he was found dead, in 
a dry ditch, near Primrose Hill, with his own sword 
stuck fast in his body, — marks of, (apparently), strangu- 
lation round the neck, and bruises on his chest. 

It was evident that he did not owe his death to any 
robber, since his jewellery, and money, were still on his 
person. Without any further enquiry, the cry was raised 
that he had been assassinated by the Papists, because he 
had received Gates's affidavit. 

The excitement was terrific : the body was carried into 
the City, attended by vast crowds, and received a mag- 
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iiificent public funeral, headed by seventy clergy, in full 
canonicals, and followed by a dense concourse of people. 

There seems no doubt that the Komanists were per- 
fectly innocent in the matter, — for not only was there no 
end to be answered by putting out of the way. the man 
who had taken Oates's deposition, but, in the then state 
of public feeling towards themselves, it would have been 
peilect madness, (besides being a piece of impolicy of 
which one cannot believe the Romanists capable), to have 
perpetrated such an act. 

"It has been generally supposed that he must have com- 
mitted suicide, he being of an extremely saturnine, de- 
sponding, disposition, — but the author of this work ventures 
to suggest that he was murdered hy Gates, S Co., for the 
furtherance of their infamous designs. 

However he came by his death, it was about the most 
unfortunate thing for the Papists, and the most opportune 
for Titus, and crew, that could have happened. " It . . . 
rendered the prejudices of the nation absolutely incura- 
ble," and goaded the already over-excited people to a fury 
that " blood alone could quell," all sections of the Church, 
and all shades of politics, being affected, equally, with the 
raging mania. On the 

Meeting of Parliament, Oct. 21,— Danby, as well to gain 
popularity, as to gratify his hatred of the Papists, brought 
the matter of the Plot before the Peers — a step highly ' 
displeasing to Charles, who warned him, (only too surely, 
as the event shewed), that "he had given the Parliament 
a handle to ruin himself, and that he would surely live to 
repent it." 

Both Houses kindled with the subject, however, and 
there was appointed, in the Commons, a 

Committee of Investigation, before whom Oates, and 
Tonge, appeared, witli pretended fresh revelations. The 
result of their sittings was a 

SesolntioB, (adopted by both Chambers), " that there hath 
been, and still is, a damnable and hellish plot, contrived, 
and carried on, by the Popish recusants, for assassinating 
the King, for subverting the Government, and for rooting 
out, and destroying, the Protestant religion." 

The noblemen accused by Oates were committed to the 
Tower, and wholesale arrests of the Komanist rank and 
file were made. 
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Parliament, further, appointed a solemn national fast, 
and voted addresses for the removal, from London, of 
Popish recusants, and for calling out the train-bands of 
London, and "Westminster, — while they declared Gates to 
be the Saviour of the Nation," and recommended him 
to the King, much against whose will, the informer was, 
accordingly, assigned a lodging in Whitehall, — protected 
by guards, — and gratified by a pension of 1,200 annually. 

The credence, and importance, which Parliament assigned 
to the Plot, mightily fortified popular opinion, and inten- 
sified the national excitement. 

So strong and general, indeed, was the popular senti- 
ment, that Charles, (who took every safe opportunity to 
ridicule it), was coii^pelled to appear to believe in it, and, 
in his Speech to both Houses, 

1. Declared that, provided the right of succession were 
preserved, he would consent to any restrictions on a Popish 
successor, (referring, of course, to the Duke of York.) 

2. Urged them to take eii'ectual counsel for convicting 
Popish recusants. 

3. Lauded the loyalty and affection of his people, as 
displayed in their solicitude for his safety, on the dis- 
covery of the Plot. 

In accordance with the resolutions of Parliament, 
measures were taken for the defence of London, the 
great gates being kept always shut, — posts and chains foi 
securing the streets prepared, — batteries planted, — 50,000 
men put under arms, — and patrols appointed. At the 
same time, the King issued a 

Proclamation, ordering all Somanists, (not being house- 
holders), to quit London. 

Oates's good fortune now induced another villain, named 
Bedloe, to come forward with fresh lies. 

Captain William Bedloe was, if possible, a greater 
scoundrel than Gates : he had, originally, been stable-boy 
to Lord Bellasis, but had, afterwards, turned swindler and 
thief, and had been convicted for robbery. 

Bedloe*Sy (alleged). Plot was forthwith investigated, by 
the Council. He declared that 

1. Sir Edmundbury Godfrey's murder had been perpe- 
trated in Somerset House, (the Queen's residence), oy 
Papists, some of whom were her servants, — and three 
of the latter removed the body. 
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2. Spain, and France, were preparing on a grand scale 
for invading England — 10,000 men to land at Bridlington, 
and 30,000 at Milford Haven. 

He implicated Lord Carrington, Lord Brudenel, and 
others. 

He pretended, at first, to know nothing of Oates's Plot, 
(though there is no doubt he had read the published 
account of it), but, afterwards, added to his former declara- 
tions matters, in the main, identical with those which 
Oates had stated, craftily making such differences, and 
omissions, as should lead to the supposition that he had 
gained this iziformation from some source independent of 
the great informer. 

His narrative was greedily accepted as true, and strongly 
corroborative of Gates's, — a fresh wave of national rage 
and horror arose, — and Parliament committed to custody- 
all those accused by Bedloe, while they rewarded him 
with £500. 

The readiness with which this second batch of con- 
coctions was received induced the miscreant informers to 
colleague together, and take a higher, and more impu- 
dently audacious, step, 

Oates*S and Bedloe's, (alleged), Plot, while it con- 
tained the articles of the two former ones, (now ingeni- 
ously harmonized by the two rascals), actually implicating 
the Queen in the design to murder her husband / 

Oates appeared at the Bar of the Commons, and, in a 
loud voice, cried, " I, Titus Oates, accuse Catherine, Queen 
of England, of high treason." 

Charles, honorably, took his wife's part, saying, " They 
think I have a mind to a new wife ; but, for all that, I 
will not see an innocent woman abused." 

The Commons, however, gave ear to the monstrous 
calumny, and expressed their sentiments in an address to 
the King ; but the Lords refused credence to the charge, 
which, accordingly, was dropped. 

Meanwhile, the 

Trials of the, (alleged). Conspirators, had commenced. 
Stayley, a banker, was first tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted,— then 

Coleman was arraigned. — His letters were produced, 
and Oates, and Bedloe, gave evidence against him : he, 
too, was executed, Dec 3. Then followed three *T^^^^ 
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Ireland, Orove, and Pickering,— who were accused of 
. signiDg, with fifty other Jesuits, the resolution to assassi- 
nate Charles : they, likewise, suffered, Jan. 24, 1679. 

These unfortunate victims were as good as hanged, 
before they were tried, since they were already condemned 
in the minds of Judge, Jury, and spectators. Never have 
our Courts been disgraced by more infamously unjust 
trials: the witnesses were men utterly unworthy of belief, 
and 

Scroggs, the Chief -Justice, bent on convicting the 
prisoners, disregarding all testimony in their favor, per- 
emptorily ordered the Jury to find them " Guilty " ! 

At the gallows, they firmly, but strenuously, asserted 
their innocence, — but these declarations made no impres- 
sion : the popular feeling was that to be a Boroanist was 
ample proof of guilt, and that lies for the benefit of the 
Church were regarded, by the Papists, as meritorious. 

For some time, the alleged murderers of Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey could not be brought to trial, because there 
was only one witness, Bedloe, against them presently, 
however, the requisite additional evidence was obtained. 
France, a Papist silversmith, had been accused of com- 
plicity in the deed, by Bedloe, and had, on denial thereof, 
been thrown, heavily ironed, into a dark, icy, noisome, 
dungeon, termed " the Condemned Hole," where he was, 
finally, induced, by sufferings, and threats, to make a 
mock confession, upon the strength of which, and of 
Bed Ws evidence. 

Three Servants of the Qneen were condemned, and exe- 
cuted, for Godfrey's murder. 

The next victims to suffer were 

Whitebread, Provincial of the Jesuits, and four otiieri of 
the Order, and, then, 

Langhome. a distinguished lawyer: in these cases, 
Gates, and Bedloe, were the witnesses, and the spectators 
expressed their exultation at the result, by loud cheering, 
while, so great was the popular rage that witnesses for 
the defence were, on entering Court, nearly lynched. 

As the year advanced, however, the popular fury rapidly 
abated. The first decided symptom of this appeared, and 
the tirat check to the informers was given, on the trial of 

Sir Oeorge Wakeman, the Queen'a p\vy^\c\a.n^ and threa 
Benedictine monkSy— at which, notwmvatm«^v\i^ 
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swearing of Gates, and Bedloe, the Chief -Justice charged 
favourably, the jury gave credence to the witnesses for . 
the defence, and the prisoners were acquitted, July 18. 

Gates, and Bedloe, were so enraged at this result, that 
they abused the Judge, to his face, in Court, — and accused 
him to the Council, of favoring the accused. 

From this time forward, the nation gradually lost all 
interest in the Plots, though, for political ends, they were 
urged, as one strong reason for assembling Parliament, 
in the petitions which were sent in, protesting against 
Charles's continual prorogations. 

In the Houses, however, the ball was still kept rolling, 
since the Plots formed a convenient and ever-ready 
weapon in the hands of the Gpposition, especially Ashley, 
who, undoubtedly, with his keen vision, had seen through 
the affair from the commencement, but who, with a view 
to the promotion of his designs against the Court and the 
Government, professed to implicitly believe in it^ and to 
share in the general panic. 

Gn the meeting of 

Parliament, Oct. 21, 1680,— there was passed a 
Besolution, — confirming the vote of the preceding Par- 
liament, concerning the reality, and the character, of the 
Plots, 

They proceeded, also, to thank, and reward, the inform- 
ers, — asked the King for pensions, and places, for them, — 
and recommended Dr. Tonge for the first valuable Church 
preferment that might be vacant. 

The Exclusion Bill being thrown out by the Lords, the 
Commons determined to revenge themselves, and main- 
tain their influence, as anti-Eomanists, by bringing to 
trial the Popish lords, lying in the Tower, Stafford being 
chosen as the first victim, because, on account of his 
great age and infirmities, and not over-brilliant capacity, 
he was the least able to defend himself, and would be 
almost certain to be condemned, which would smooth the 
way for the sure destruction of the other prisoners. The 

Trial of Viscount Stafford, before the Peers, lasted 
six days. Gates, Dugdale, and Turberville, being the 
witnesses. The aged nobleman defended \\\ms»^\i, SfcO^^- 
viig his mnocence, with a gentle, patWl\c,'^e^«xva&\N^\i«ea^ 
wjjjJe repeatedly expressing the moat xmiev^^^ ^QvA<st 
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at the impudent audacity of his accusers. He was, how- 
ever, condemned, by 55 votes to 31, receiving the verdict 
with the exclamation, " God's Holy Name be praised " ! 

Stafford's Execution, Dee. 29, 1680, — was a most affecting 
scene. The popular feeling had flared up momentarily, 
against him, on his trial, and his sentence was hailed with 
exultation, but, on this day, the people assembled round 
the scaffold maintained a tearful silence, broken by, only, 
sighs, and groans, at the gentle, pious, fortitude displayed 
by the aged victim, — and with difficulty could reply, 
"We believe you, my lord" ! " Gk)d bless you! my lord" ! 
to his simple, earnest, assertions of innocence, uttered in 
trembling accents. The executioner, himself, was dis- 
armed : twice his courage failed him, as he raised the axe, 
and a profound sigh escaped him, as, with a third effort, 
he succeeded in performing his office. " All the spectators 
seemed to feel the blow ; and when the head was held up 
to them, with the usual cry, * This is the head of a traitor M 
no clamour of assent was heard." 

This was the last execution on account of the " Popish 
Plots": it conduced still further to shake belief in them, 
and, ere long, the duped nation had completely recovered 
from its delusion, and saw the whole affair in its right 
light. 

The Plots were, however, still, occasionally, adverted to 
in Parliament, as a political expedient ; but they may be 
fairly regarded as defunct, from the moment of Staford^s 
Execution, 

The other Popish Lords remained in the Tower till 1684, 
when Charles, (greatly encroaching on the rights of Par- 
liament), released them, on bail, at York's request. 

(Titus Oates's After-Career, — ^will be as well given 
here, as elsewhere. — 

He lost his pension, in consequence of the fiasco in the 
evidence, on College's trial ; later on in the reign, he was 
convicted of calling the Duke of York " a Popish traitor," 
— cast in £100,000 damages, — ^and sentenced to be impri- 
soned, till it should be paid. 

Under James II., 1685, he was convicted of perjury {in 
re his alleged Plot), on two indictments, and sentenced to 
disfrockment, and a fine of 2,000 marks, — to stand in the 
pillory, at Westminster, and the Royal Exchange, — be 
whipped, from Aldgate to Newgate, and, two days later. 
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from Newgate to Tyburn, — to be imprisoned for life, — and 
to be pMloried five times a year. It was intended that the 
severe whipping should prove his death, but, by friendly 
care, he recovered. 

Under William IIL, his sentence was remitted, and a 
pension of £400 settled upon him. Died 1705.) 

4. THE HEAL-TUB PLOT, 1679. 

(Alleged) Purpose, — To distract attention from a real 
plot 

(Alleged) Leaders. — The chief of the Presbyterians. 

The nation had, in consequence of their reception of 
Oates's, and Bedloe's, fabrications, become so credulous in 
the matter of plots, and the two informers had made such 
a good thing of it, that another needy villain, 

Dangerfi«ld— who had been burned in the hand, trans- 
ported, whipped, pilloried four times, fined for cheating, 
outlawed for felony, convicted of coining, and, in fact, run 
the gamut of crime, and public infamy — determined to try 
and make his fortune by concocting a plot on the other 
side — a truly ingenious notion ! 

Accordingly, having prepared the papers necessary, he 
obtained an introduction to several leading Papists, and, 
finally, to the King, and the Duke of York, and declared 
that, during a recent illness of Charles, the Presbyterians 
had conspired to raise an army, and seize the Government. 

At first, he was credited, and the King, the Duke, and 
others, rewarded him, but, before long, he was committed 
to Newgate, for attempting to deceive the Government, by 
means of forged papers. 

Having, now, time for reflection, he saw clearly that 
Popish were more popular than Presbyterian plots, and, 
accordingly, changed his tale, declaring that the qvmi- 
Presbyterian conspiracy was a sham one, concocted by 
the Eomanists, to hide a real Popish plot, and that he had 
been offered money to kill the King. 

He gained nothing, however, by his craft, and fraud. 

The affair created some excitement, for a time, the anti- 
Papist party crying out that their antagonists had tried 
to retaliate, dishonourably, by forgeries, upon them, for 
the discovery of the " Popish Plots," but the matter soon 
died out. 

Dangerfield had declared that the papers relating to the 
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sham Presbyterian plot were to be found ia a mtal-tub^ 
(whence the name of the, (alleged), conspiracy), in the house 
of a certain Bomanist, (where he, himself, had, no doubt, 
deposited them), which turned out to be the case. 

He brought the matter up again, on the opening of 
Parliament, Oct. 21, 1680, accusing the Duke of York of 
having instigated liim to forge the papers of the sham Plot, 
and of having paid him for so doing, —which statements 
greatly influenced the House in passing the Exclusion 
Bill. 

(Under James II., Dangerfield suffered similarly to, 
but less severely than. Gates.) 

5. THE BYE HOUSE PLOT, AND THE BEVOLUTIONABT 
PLOT, 1683. 

1. The Eye House Plot. 

Purpose. — To assassinate Charles and the Duke of 
York, and to raise the City, Charles went yearly to the 
Races, at Newmarket, on the road to which place, Rum- 
bold had a farm called **the Rye House," (whence the 
name of the Plot) : it was intended that a cart should be 
overturned, at this spot, to stop the Royal Qpach, and that 
the conspirators should, then, fire upon the occupants, 
from the hedges, and make olf across country, n * 

Leaders. — Enmbold, (a farmer, and maltster), and 
Walcot — both old Parliamentarian officers ; Bnmsey, a 
military adventurer ; Ferguson, a Scotch minister ; Hone ; 
and Keeling. 

2. The Bevolutionaxy Plot. 

Purpose, — Generally — to overthrow the Oovernment: 
almost each conspirator, (as will appear), had his own 
special ulterior views. 

Leaders Earl of Shaftesbury ; Duke of Monmontih ; Lord 

William Bnssell; Earl of Essex; Lord Howard; Algernon 
Sidney ; and John Hampden, (gi'andson of the m*eat patriot.) 

These Whig leaders, alarmed at the King^ outrages on 
liberty, instead of biding their time, till the " whirligig of 
Time " should bring " in his revenges," laid their heads 
together, to raise an insurrection, and change, (or reform), 
the Government. 

The matter was mooted in the spring of 1681, when 
Charles was seized with illness, at Windsor : Monmouth, 
Musaell, and others, incited by Wift vxiicvvmV. ^Vwaitftabury, 
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agreed, in case the attack should prove fatal to the Kin^, 
to rise, with a view to preventing the Duke of York's 
succession. 

Charles recovered, and the design remained in abeyance, 
(though not abandoned), especially owing to Shaftesbury's 
imprisonment, and trial. 

When, however, Charles appointed the new sheriffs, the 
conspiracy was revived, and the City, as well as numbers 
of the nobility, and gentry, was interested therein. Shaftes- 
bury, and Monmouth, wished to precipitate the rising, but 
Russell's more prudent counsels prevailed. 

Shaftesbury, then, feeling himself very insecure, quitted 
his house, and hid himself in the City, where he remained 
for a time, eating his very heart out with the pangs of dis- 
appointed ambition, and vengeance, — revolving all kinds 
of wild designs for reinstating himself, — and <5hafing over 
the enforced delay of the plot. At length, unable to bear 
the strain on his feelings, and becoming still more alarmed 
for his safety, he fled to Holland, Nov., 1682 — never to 
return. 

The conspirators' plans progressed, and that prosper- 
ously, after his departure. A Council was appointed, 
consisting of Monmouth, Bussell, Essex, Howard, Sidney, 
and Hampden; by their efforts, not only the City, but, also, 
Argyle and his party, was induced to join the movement, 
and insurrections were arranged with the Whig party in 
Cheshire, and the West^ 

With regard to the 

Ultimate design of the Main Conspirators. 

Sidney, and Essex, wished for a Republic. 

Honmouth had hopes of obtaining tlie Crown for himself. 

Bussell, and Hampden, aimed, merely, at excluding the 
Duke, and reforming the QovernmenU 

Howard, a principleless man, had no particular political 
views, and was ready to adopt that policy which would 
most conduce to his own interests. 

Owing to the raising of the City being in the programme 
of both, the two parties of conspirators became acquainted 
with each other's design, and communications passed be- 
tween them. But there never was any community of 
purpose, as regarded the assassination of the Kiw^ \ 
idea was never entertained^ would YiavftAie^xi ^^wjlW^.^ 
hjf iAe leaders of the Revolutionary Plot. 
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The Rye House Plot failed, owing to the King's returning 
from Newmarket some days sooner than he had intended. 

Keeling, one of those concerned in that affair, betrayed 
the conspiracy to the Government, whereupon, a number 
of the implicated were arrested. Amongst these, was 

Rumsey, who, basely, gave information about the Revo^ 
lutionary Plot, stating, specially, that its members had 
been in the habit of meeting at the house of a wealthy 
wine-merchant, named Shepherd, in the City. 

Sheplierd was arrested, and wto easily terrified into 
naming those conspirators whom he knew. Measures 
were at once taken for their an^est : Monmouth, (as did, 
also, afterwards. Grey, and Sir Thomas Armstrong)^ 
escaped, — Eussell, and Howard, were captured, (the latter 
being found hidden in a chimney). 

Howard, on being examined, turned traitor, and, on his 
information, Essex, Sidney, and Hampden, were arrested. 

Most of the conspirators engaged in the Eye House 
Plot were executed, their trials amply revealing the design 
to assassinate the King. 

The conspirators of the other Plot were, then, dealt 
with : no attempt was made to accuse them of complicity 
in the design of murdering Charles, the latter thinking 
that he would be able to get rid of these determined and 
formidable enemies to his arbitrary measures on the charge 
of High Treason, in designing to levy war against him. 

Lord Russell was tried, condemned, and executed, (July 
21, 1683) ; Essex was found, in the Tower, with his throat 
cut, on the day of RnsselFs trial, — the coroner's-jury 
bringing it in " Suicide," Essex being prone to fits of pro- 
found melancholy, but the deed was, largely, attributed 
to Charles, and bis brother, who had, that morning, visited 
the Tower. i 

Sidney was, then, aiTaigned, and shared Bussell's fate, 
(Dec. 7.) 

Hampden, too, was put upon his trial, but convipted of 
only a misdemeanour, and fined £40,000. 

Monmouth was induced, by Halifax, who had found out 
his hiding-place, to write two very affectionate, submissive, 
letters to the King, at which the latter's heart so re- 
kindled with fondness that he allowed the " Prodigal " to 
return to Court, and induced him, by a formal pardon, 
to give a full account of the Plot 
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His party, hearing of this, lost all confidence in him, 
whereupon, he caused it to be spread amongst them that 
it was false that he had made any such revelations, and 
his adherents, believing him, exclaimed, loudly, that it was 
a mere invention of the Court. His denial, and its result, 
reached the ears of Charles, who was so incensed that he 
ordered Monmouth out o^ first, his presence, and, then, 
the Kingdom. 

PABUAMENTABT, AND OTHEB POLITICAL, 
AFFAIBS. 

Ghaxles's First Council was wisely chosen, the most 
able men, regardless of former position, or sect, being 
selected ; his chief Ministers, and mvorites, were, however, 
(as was natural), taken from amongst his faithful friends 
and companions. 

Sir Edward Hyde, (now created Earl of Clarendon), was 
Lord Chancellor^ and Prime MinUter, 

Lord Say, — Privy Seal, 

The Earl of Southampton, — Lord High Treamrer^ 
Sir Edward Nicholas, — Secretary of State, 
The Earl of Manchester, — Lord Chamberlain : 
Calamy, and Baxter, two distinguished Puritans, were 
appointed Royal Chaplains. 

Upon Admiral Montagu, (created Earl of Sandwich), 
and General Monk, (made Duke of Albemarle), who had 
commanded, respectively, the Navy, and the Army, at the 
Kestoration, the King heaped well-deserved, and rich, 
favors. 

In fulfilment of the Declaration from Breda, Charles, 
early, published a 

General Pardon, and Indemnity, from which, how- 
ever, a large number of persons were excepted, — while he 
issued a 

Proclamation, — declaring that any of his father's judges 
who did not yield themselves prisoners, within fourteen 
days, should receive no pardon, or indemnity : nineteen 
surrendered, — some escaped, — and others were captured, in 
the attempt to do so. 

At the same time, — 

AU who had sat in any illegal High Court of Justice 
were decliured disabled from holding office. The 

c 
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CONVENTION PAELIAMENT, (which had restored 
Charles), APBIL 26— DECEMBER 29, 1660,— coDtinued to 
sit, in order to complete the by-no-means^asy settlement 
of the Nation. 

The following were the 

Chief Political Acts of this Assembly:— 

1. Fixing the Royal Eevenue,— in doing which, they 
(1.) Voted the total, settled, allowance at £1,200,000 an- 
nually— largest income any English monarch had yet 
received. 

(2.) Gave Charles tiiunage, (i.e., 3s. on every tun of wine 
imported), and poundage, Is. in the £ on all imported 
articles, but wine), for life. 

(3.) Abolished Purveyance, and Tenure of Lands by 
Knight-service, (converting them into freeholds), together 
with all the ** incidents," (whereby, the last rdic of the 
Feudal System was destroyed.) 

(4.) Granted, in lieu of the revenue hitherto derived 
from these abolished sources, a permanent Excise duty on 
beer, spirits, and other liauors. 

2. Disbanding the Amy,— (who were, nearly all, 
paid their arrears, and discharged), by an Act, allowing 
them to adopt any trade, or calling, whether they had been 
apprenticed thereto, or not. 

(Speedily, Cromwell's iron legionaries were absorbed into 
the general community, but they were still notable, and 
recognizable, for, " If a baker, a mason, or a waggoner, 
attracted notice by his diligence and sobriety, he was, in 
all probability, one of Cromwell's old soldiers.") 

3. Deciding upon the Punishment of the Eegicides, 
and others. —The Convention had voted, shortly before 
Charles's arrival in England, that not more than seven 
persons should be executed, and forfeit their property. 
Now, however, the Lords voted that all who had signed 
the death-warrant of the King, and five others, should be 
placed at the bar : the Commons, more merciful, protested 
— the result being a compromise, whereby 29 wA:e to be 
tried. 

The Houses decreed, also, (Charles giving ready assent), 
that the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, should 
be disinterred, and hanged, at Tyburn. 
4, Settlement of the Q,uefttioii ^ V> 
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the Crown, and ClinrclL, Landfl>— ^bich had, under the 
CommoDwealth, been sold, by authority of Parliament, 
and bought at, generally, fair prices. 

The result of the deliberations on the matter was a 
pretty general expression of opinion amongst the Members 
that the Crown lands should, at once, be resumed by the 
King, unconditionally, but that compensation should be 
made to the holders of Church property. 

(Clarendon, however, with great ingenuity, took the 
matter out of the hands of Parliament, and succeeded in 
recovering all the lands, without compensation to the un- 
fortunate purchasers, who, of course, could shew no title- 
in-law, and were, consequently, completely at the mercy 
of the wily Chancellor.) 

Parliament was prorogued early in November, — reas- 
sembled at the end o/the year, — and, having gone through 
the usual formal, indispensable, business, was dissolved, 
Dec. 29, by Charles, in a most gracious speech. 

Meanwhile, in the recess, there took place the 

Trial of the Regicides, &c.,— before 34 commissioners. 

The 29 arraigned were all condemned, and, Oct, 1660, 10 
were executed, viz. : — Harrison, Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, 
and Scrope,— all judges on Charles's trial : Axtel, who had 
guarded the Court, and Hacker, who was in command on 
the day of the execution ; Cook, the solicitor for the people 
of England ; and Hugh Peters, the wild, fanatical, Baptist, 
Army-Chaplain. 

(Scrope suffered most unjustly, since he was one of the 
nineteen who had surrendered, in consequence of Charles's 
Proclamation.) On 

Jan. 30, 1661, the anniversary of Charles L's death, the 
resolution as to the dead regicides was put into operation : 
the bodies of 

Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradskaw, (whose estates were 
forfeited, also),' were dragged from their tombs, and hanged, 
at Tyburn, after which, their heads were cut off, and fixed 
in Westminster Hall. The remains of, also, Cromwell's 
mother, and daugliter ; of Pym ; and of Blake (!), were 
disinterred, — removed from Westminster Abbey, — and 
flung into a hole in the adjacent churchyard! 

(This whole transaction is a fearful \Aol on Ci\va.\\ea^^^ 
on the JParliameut, as fax as they 'wexe coTi"(ie\:xife^ \xiS^ 
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There is something almost super-diabolical in the idea of 
taking vengeance on eorrapt, insensible, corpses, — and 
horror, disgust, and indignation, at the act, are intensified, 
when it is remembered that the outrage was inflicted upon 
the remains of women, whose only offence was their rela- 
tionship to Cromwell, — and upon those of that '^heroic 
Sailor Soul,'' Blake, who had resolutely abstained from 
taking part in the proceedings against Charles, and in 
politics generally.) 

Later on in the reign, three of the escaped regicides, 

Barkfltead, Okey, and Corbet, were seized, in Holland (!X 
by direction of Downing, the English ambassador, — 
brought to England,, — and executed^ Ap., 1662. Charles's 

SECOND, (some call it his First), FABLIAMENT, («THE 
PENSION PABLIAMENT "^o called because many oi its 
members took bribes from Charles, and from Louis : 
termed, also, «THE SECOND LONG PABLIAMENT ^'),. MAT 
8, ie61-JAN. 24, 1679, — ^was almost entirely composed of 
Boyalists, and so profoundly, and passionately, loyal, that 
it took years of misrule, and vice, to shake its confidence 
in its adored King. 

The first great business of this Parliament waci the 
establishment of the King's power, and the settlement of the 
Church question, which Clarendon (whose pet scheme it 
was), was now able to accomplish according to his heart's 
desire, (which was to thrust out of her the Independents, 
and Presbyterians, with whom Cromwell's " Triers '^ had 
filled her pulpits, and retain staunch Episcopalians, — 
restore her to her preeminence, — and crush all other sects^ 
since there were, in the newly-elected Commoxv^^ only 56 
Dissenters — ^a hopeless, helpless, minority. On the Houses 
assembling, 

1661:— 

The Covenant; and the Acts for erecting the High 
Court of J ustice, for subscribing the Engagement, and for 
declaring England a Commonwealth, were ordered to be 
burned, by the common hangman. 

There was, then, passed a 

Besolntion that every Member should take the 
SBorament, according to the forms of the English 
Cittreh, M&y 17. The 
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Bishops, (excluded under the Commonwealth), were, 
then, restored to the House of Lords. 

A few months after, Parliament formally relinquished 
the power of the sword, in a remarkable 

Statute,— declaring that the military command 
was vested in the Crown, — awhile the Preamble actually 
denies the right of using even defensive arms against the 
King. 

They passed, also, a 

Statute regulating the Presentation of Petitions,^ 

enacting that no bearer of any petition to Monarch, or Par- 
liament, should be accompanied by more than 10 persons. 

The most important achievement, however, of this 
sessioD was the 

Corporation Act, Deer. 19, (intended to break the 
power of Dissenters, in cities, and boroughs), — enacting 
that all xjivil officers of corporations should 

1. Have taken the Sacrament, according to the rites of the 
Established Church, within twelve month^ of their election. 

2. On election, swear 

(1.) To abjure the Solemn League and Covenant. 

(2.) The Oaths of Supremacy, and Allegiance. 

(3.) The Oath of " Non-Eesistance,"— viz., "I do 

declare, and believe, that it is not lawful, upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, to take arms against the King, and that 
I do abhor that traitorous position of taking arms, by his 
authority, against his person, or against those that are 
commissioned by him." (This Oath became a dead-letter 
at the Bestoration, and was, finally, abolished, at George 
I.'s accession, by the " Act for Quieting and Establishing 
Corporations.") In 

1662:— 

Government, knowing the dissatisfaction of the Puritan 
party in the Church of England at the recent revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and, determined on getting 
rid of all the clergy who would not rigidly conform thereto, 
brought in, and Parliament, readily, passed, an 

Act of Unifonnity, which became law May 19, — 
enacting that every beneficed clergyman should, between 
May 19 and Aug. 24, (the Feast of St. Bartholomew — 
truly appropriate day for putting into iatcfe «Q^3ft. ^ 
measare .0« on pain, of deprivation^ 
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1. Beceive ordination from a bishop, if he had not 
akeady done so. 

2. Bead aloud, before his congregation, on some Sabbath, 
a declaration that he gave his unfeigned assent, and con- 
sent, to everything contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

It required him, also, to ^ 

3. Take the Oaths of Canonical Obedience, and Non- 
Besistance. 

4. Abjure the Solenm League and Covenant. 

This stringent statute "reinstated the Church in the 
same condition in which it stood before the commencement 
of the Civil Wars." 

The memorable 24th of August came, and passed, and 
2,000 noble hearts had failed to read the Declaration, pre- 
ferring conscience, honour, and truth, with, it might be, a 
crust, or, even, starvation, to plenty, comfort, and position, 
retained by lying, and fraud. They were, of course, 
ejected, (without a penny compensation, and — so cruelly 
ingeniously had the time of their expulsion been calcu- 
lated — with the loss of the year's tithes, which would lae 
due at Michaelmas): what the majority of them suffered, 
in consequence, were a long, sad, narrative, (happily, not 
called for here.) 

These exiles were, afterwards, termed NonconformUU." 



Before the Ejection of the Two Thousand, the country 
was greatly excited by the 

Trial of Sir Harry Vane, and General Lambert, 
June 2i 1682,— for alleged treason against Charles, in 
having exercised, respectively, civil, and military, func- 
tions, under the Commonwealth, (an absurd, as well as 
unjust, charge,— since the King had received into his 
favor, and service, numbers of individuals,— c.y.. Monk— 
who had held public posts, during his exile.) 

Vane, and his companion in misfortune, had been ex- 
cluded from the Pardon, and Indemnity, and sent to 
prison, but Charles distinctly promised they should not 
di^ They were, now, for no fresh aUeged offence, brought 
before the Court of King's Bench. ' "«*ugnii 

F«ie, in spite of a fine deientice, "waa condemned and 
eoFecuted June 14 : Lambert, in oonai^«ii!(^ Vii ^^iXi- 
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missive demeanour, at the bar, and, doubtless, because he 
was not so formidable as Vane, though condemned, was 
reprieved, 

Charles's conduct in this matter is another specimen of 
his treachery, since he, herein, violated his promise to 
both his last ParliamenL and to the unfortunate prisoners. 

1663:— 

Charles, and his brother, rejoiced together over the 
ejection of the Two Thousand, seeing in the event a means 
of removing from the Eomanists their disabilities. 

Accordingly, professing to be deeply concerned at the 
recent expulsion, and to be anxious ta mitigate the 
severity of the Act of Uniformity, in behalf of the sufferers 
therefrom, the King issued a 

Declaration, Dec. 26,— calling to mind that he had, 
in the Declaration from Breda, promised liberti/ of con- 
science, — and annouijcing that, with a view to fulfilling 
that pledge, he should make it his particular care to bring 
Parliament to co-operate with him in framing some Act, 
for the purpose, which would enable him to exercise, more 
fully, and satisfactorily, that " Dispensing Power " which 
was inherent in him ( !) 

(Both Charles II., and James II., claimed this so-called 
" Dispensing Power,** i.e,, the power to exempt persons 
from the operation of penal laws, — as well as a " Suspend- 
ing Power," i.e., the power to suspend the operation of 
any statute, or statutes.) 

Parliament, disapproving, equally, of the proposed relief 
to the Nonconformists, and of the secret design, (through 
which they clearly saw), of easing the Romanists, made a 

Remonstrance, — against any such indulgence, which 
had the effect of inducing Charles to abandon his design, 

1664:— 

Parliament voted, (to please the King, who disliked the 
statute, on account of its stringency), the 

Bepeal of the Triennial Act, (passed 1641), March,— 
providing, however, in a general clause, "that Parliaments 
should not be interrupted above three years at the most » 
Before the end of the reign, the people had ample cause to 
lament this repeal. v. :v 

The clergy ejected by the Act of UiiUornvVG^ ^tv.- 
tinued to hold services, and preach, aitftt Vtofia «i.vckNssi.oxi 
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in KHaZLed oc«iT«tiad«.' and in prirate ^ 
pot a £C.:^ -^o tiis, liwf* waa, now, mflvd, (on the pretext 

thai as "air-*-::- it wa§ ■ftirrtrrl. bj the recent inaurrec- 

tk»§ in tbe X jrtb, in whkh the JFifih-Monarehy Men 
were aaras&i beiiiz implnaiei— the attendants at these 
meetinfis asembkii. nailV. for insuirectioDaiy porpoeeaX 
the 

(Vmventide Act, May 1«, IMl— declaring aU 
aflaemblies of more than fire penons, besides the members 
of a familr, for worship not aooording to the Churoh of 
England, to be seditions,— and enacting — ^that those over 
sixteen jears of age preaent at sndi meetings be lined £5, 
or impiiaoned for three months, for the first offence, — ^be 
fined £10, or six months, for the second, — ^amd for a third 
offence, to pav £K<i, or be transported for seven years. 
Any justice of the peace might convict summarily, in 
such casesL (A 

Second ConTentiele Act, passed 1670,— lessened the 
penalty on hearers at snch meetings, but laid heavy fines 
on preachers, and on any who should lend their houses, 
for such services, — while Clause 13 ordered "That the* 
Conventicle "Act, and all clauses therein contained, shall be 
construed most largely, and beneficially, for the suppressing 
of conventicles, and for the jnstificaticm, and encouragement 
of all persons to be employed in the execution thereof.'^ 

1665:- 

Parliament, in consequence of the Plague, sat at Oxford, 
and voted Charles £1,250,000— to be raised in two years, 
by monthly assessments. 

On pretence that the Nonoonfoimist <dergy had em- 
braced the opportunity, while ministering in London, 
during the Plague, to preach sedition, there was passed 
the cruel 

Five-Mile Act, Oct 90,— «naetifi^ that any Non- 
tonforming clergyman who refused to take the Oath of 
Non-Resistance, and to swear that he would attempt no 
alteration in Church or State, must not, under penalty of 
a fine of £40, and six months' imprisonment, 

1* Come, except if travelling, within five nules of an^ 
■jkmrponite town, or any place where he had ever mini8teref\^ 
^^^fc Ac* as tutor, or schoolmaster, (about the only calli^^ 
^^^Mn opiQ to them !) 
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War with Holland, — these two latter matters having ex- 
cited keen, loudly-expressed, indignatioa throughout the 
country, and rendered it necessary, (or, at any rate, 
politic), that the Chancellor should be sacrificed, to allay 
the national excitement. 

The impeachment was led, in the Commons, by Mr. 
Seymour, — in the Lords, by the Duke of Buckingham, 
and Lord Digby. 

Charles, glad to get. an opportunity to rid himself of 
him, advised Hyde to resign, and, on his refusing, ou the 
ground that this would be a tacit confession of guilt, took 
from him, Aug. 20, (and gave to 

Sir Orlando Bridgeman, with the title of *'Lord Keeper^), 
the Great Sealy — and ordered him to quit the countiy, 
which he, reluctantly, did. 

. From Calais, he forwarded, to the Lords, a vindication 
of his conduct, which the Peers sent down to the Commons, 
as a libel, and which was, by a vote of both Houses^ burnt, 
by the hangman. 

Parliament then decreed that, in default of appearing, 
Clarendon should be banished for life, a resolution to 
which Charles, in spite of the earnest entreaties of the un- 
fortunate EarPs son-in-law, the Duke of York, (who had, 
from the first, striven to save him), gave his assent^ — 
another instance of his fidelity ! 

The eyes of Parliament had now become so thoroughly 
open to the fact that Charles had misappropriated, for his 
own vicious indulgence, vast sums of money, that they 
agreed to a 

Bill appointing Commissioners to examine, and 
audit, the public accounts, — notwithstanding strenuous 
eflforts to prevent its passing, on the part of Charles, who 
had cause to dread such an investigation, considering the 
amount he had appropriated of the money for the Dutch 
War. 

The Bang's popularity, however, had, now, begun to 
wane, not only in Parliament, but throughout the nation, 
as testified by Pepys, — " It is strange how everybody do, 
now-a-days, reflect upon Oliver, and commend him, what 
brave things he did, and made all the neighbour princes 
fear him ; while here, a prince, come in with ail the love, 
iuid prayers, and good-likiiig, oi \^ -^^^ ^\i<c) 
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given greater signs of loyalty, and willingness to serve 
nim with their estates, than ever was done by any people, 
hath lost all so soon, that it is a miracle what way a man 
ooold devise to lose so much in so little time." 



After Clarendon's fall, the government was placed in 
fresh hands, forming the notorious 

"CABAL" MINISTEY, 1667-1673,— of which, the foUow- 
ing were the 

Principal Members : — 

Sir Thomas, (afterwards. Lord), Clifford. 

Lord Ashley, (afterwards, Earl of Shaftesbury.) The 

Duke of Backinghani. 

Lord Ariingtoo, (previously. Sir Henry Bennet.) The 
Earl of Lauderdale. 

The felicitous appellation of this Ministry was suggested 
by the initials of the names of its chiefs — as shewn above 
— making up the word. "Cabal," (meaning a secret, 
intriguing, clique), was in use before this time; some, 
however, ignorant of this, assert that the word was now 
first coined 

This infamous Ministry, which pandered to the King, 
strove to make him independent of Parliament, and sold 
its country to France, nevertheless began its career bv a 
measure which made it, and the Eling, immensely popular, 
and seemed to promise well for its future actions. 

Louis XIY., whose ambition was insatiable, and re- 
strained by prudence only, taking advantage of the rapid 
decline of Spain, laid claim to the Spanish Netherlands, in 
right of his wife, Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip lY., 
of Spain, and, undertaking an invasion, to enforce his 
denied demand, took place after place, with such ease that 
it was evident all the country must speedily fall into his 
hands. Holland would, then, of course, be his next aim. 

Under these circumstances, Sir William Temple, the 
English ambassador at Brussels, urged strenuously upon 
tiie Crovemment the formation of a league with Holland, 
to save tiie Netherlands, and curb the (bogerous ambitioii 
ol Louis, against which, do country, or state, was safe. 

Charies was ntterijr opposed to ibe pTO^«saX,\i\i\.\» 
Minigteja, knowing bow pcyolar sadi an aVViaiwft ^qiaBAXafc^ 
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and recogniziDg tae necessity of coDciliating the angry 
nation, prevailed upon the King to yield. 

AccordiDgly, Temple received instructions to go, secretly, 
to the Hague, and negotiate with De Witt, and his fellow 
ministers. These met the proposal of an alliance with 
their old enemy with mistrust, and dislike, but, in their own 
interest, were speedily over-persuaded, and, within five 
days, there was formed, the 

Tmle Alliance, Jan, 13, 1668, between England, 
and Holland, afterwards joined by Sweden. 

Louis found himself compelled to give way before this 
formidable League, and plenipotentiaries of all the powers 
concerned, met, soon after, at, and agreed to the 

Treaty of, Aix-la-Chapelle, May 2, 1668,— whereby 
Spain resigned to France the towns taken by Louis, but 
WSU3 ^aranteed in the safe possession of the rest of the 
Spanish Netherlands. 

Meanwhile, Charles, who had been terribly enraged at 
the attempt on the part of Parliament to curb his expendi- 
ture, had Deen poudering how to obtain money elsewhere, 
and, so, I'ender himself independent of the national purse- 
holders, — and had decided that Louis, and he alone, could 
supply him. 

. Accordingly, soon after the conclusion of the Triple 
Alliance (!), he began, secretly, through the i^ency of 
Buckiugham, to sound Louis on the subject, offering to 
abandon the Dutch alliance, if he were made independent 
of Parliament. The French King, nothing loath, sent 
over Charles's sister, Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, to 
arrange the affair. The King met her at Dover, and, after 
considerable negotiation, there was drawn up between 
them the infamous 

Secret Treaty of Dover, May 22, 1670. 

Articles : — 1. Charles to 

(1.) Publicly, with his brother James, profess himself a 
Papist, (when a convenient time should present itself.) 

(2.) Abandon the Dutch alliance, and join Louis in a 
war against Holland, receiving of the conquests made 
Walcheren, Sluys, and Cadsund. 

(3.) Maintain the Bourbon claim to the Spanish Crown. 
Louia to 

(1.) Fay Charles an annual btil)^!^^ ol 
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(2.) Assist him with 6,000 troops, in case of an insur- 
rection in England. 

The principal members of the "Cabal," as well as 
Charles, signed the Treaty, but in the copy subscribed by 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, tne.article relating 
to Charles professing himself a Bomanist was omitted : 
it was, however, inserted in that plaqed before Clififord, 
and Arlington, since they were both Papists. 

Louis, knowing Charles's weakness for the fair sex, 
determined to play upon it for his own present, and future, 
advantage. Accordingly, he sent over, with Henrietta, 
a fascinating young French ladv, named Louise de 
Querouaille,^who, (as was intendea), captivated the King : 
he took her to London, made her Duchess of Portsmouth, 
and remained greatly attached to her till his death, — 
whUe she skilfully employed her power over him in the 
French King's interests. 



1670:— 

Parliament met in the Autumn, and, ignorant of 
Charles's recent treachery, voted large suppfies, at the 
earnest instance of the Ministers. 

As soon as this was done, the Houses were prorogued, 
and the Eang, and his precious counsellors, prepared to 
fulfil their infamous treaty with Louis. 



In this same year, a very important safeguard to 
liberty was added, by the 

Court of Common Pleas, which decided that juries 
are not liable to be fined for their verdicts.— 

Amongst the victims of the increased persecution which 
the Second Conventicle Act, (passed in this year), gave 
rise to, were 

William Penn, and Williami Mead, Quakers, who 
were tried for riot, because they had spoken to an 
assembly, in Gracechurch Street. In spite of the in- 
solence, and animus against them, displayed by the 
Becorder, and other of the magistrates, the jury acquitted 
them, whereupon Bushel, the foreman, and his fellows, 
were fined 40 marks each, and, for refusing to pay, were 
sent to prison. 

Buabel, thereupon, obtained his Ha\>eaB Cot^>;\s^ \t^\s^ 
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the Court of Common Pleas, and was brought before 
Chief -Justice Vaughan : the return made was that Bnshel 
had been committed for finding a verdict against full and 
sufficient evidence, and against the direction of the Court ; 
but Vaughan declared this plea to be insufficient, and 
ordered the discharge of the prisoner. (Erskine declared 
that the country was as much indebted to Bushel, for 
fighting out this matter, as to Hampden, for resisting ship- 
money.) 



The popular anger, and apprehension, with regard to 
Romanism, were heightened oy the fact that l^e 

Duchess of York, on her deathbed, professed herself a 
Papist,— and that, thereupon, seeing it useless to wear the 
mask any longer, the 

Duke of York, openly, declared his conversion to 
the Eomish faith, 1671. 

1672:— 

Parliament being in recess, Charles adopted several 
autocratic and unconstitutional measures, the principal of 
which was a 

Boyal Proclamation, (issued by virtue of the King's 
supreme power in matters relating to the Church), 
suspending the penal laws against Nonconformists, 
and all recusants whatsoever,— and granting to Dis- 
senters liberty to exercise their religion publicly ; and to 
Romanists, permission to worship in private houses. 

Ashley was, this year, made 

Earl of Shaftesbnry, and Lord Chancellor, 



1673:— 

Parliament, after continued prorogations, during the 
two preceding yeara, reassembled, Feb. 4, with strong 
feelings against the King, who had, (and with just cause), 
dreaded, though compelled, to summon the Houses. 

They expressed no approbation of the Dutch War, and 
« gave him the prospect of a supply, only that they might 
have permission to proceed peaceably in the redress of the 
other grievances of which they had such right to com- 
plnin/' Of these, that which seemed to them the most 
unpoitant, and alarming, was tlii© Tft<ieia\. '£ft\axa.\AQ\i ^^j^^ 
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religious penal laws. Accordingly, they, at once, drew 
up a 

Eemonstraiice against the Declaration of Indnl- 
gence» as being a stretch of the prerogative. 

Charles, though he had, in addition to his usual guards, 
an army on Blackheath, (under Marshal Schomberg), and 
though he might calculate upon Louis' aid, was thoroughly 
alarmed, and, after consultation with the Peers, who re- 
commended him to yield, sent for the Declaration, and, 
himself, broke the seals. 

Parliament, however, though satisfied so far, remained 
suspicious of Charles, and still more so of the Duke of 
York, and, accordingly, (with special aim at the latter^ 
proceeded to pass the 

Test Act, (intended to prevent political power falling 
into the hands of the Papists), — requiring all holding any 
office, or place of trust, civil or military, under the Crown, 
or admitted of the King's, or the Duke of Stork's, house- 
hold, to 

1. Take the Oaths of Allegiance, and Supremacy. 

2. Beceive the Sacrament, according to the rites of the 
Established Church. 

3. Make, and subscribe, a declaration against Transub- 
stantiation. 

The penalty for non-compliance was to be fined £500, 
and to oe made incapable of suing in any Court, of being 
a guardian, and of taking a legacy. 

This Act, (as intended), drove York from his command 
of the Fleet : it occasioned Lord Clifford's disofficing, also. 

Sir Thomas Osborne, (now made Yiscoimt Latimer), re- 
placing him as Treasurer, 

The Dissenters had, with noble disinterestedness, sup- 
ported the Parliament, in their opposition to the Indul- 
gence, because of their dread lest Popery might gain the 
ascendant, and because they would not recognize the 
King's right to do away with Acts of Parliament, by 
proclamation. The Test Act excluded them, equally with 
Papists, from offices under the Crown ; but Parliament 
had, while the measure was under discussion, promised 
them a special Bill of Relief from the provisions of the 
Test. It wa^ however, not granted, and. \\. ^,^\. 
till the 
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Repeal of tht Test, and Corporation, Aotf , 1828, that Non- 
conformists were freed from civil disabilities. 

When thev met, in the autumn, the Commons shewed 
themselves very bad-tempered: they expressed displeasure 
at the Duke of York's marriage with a princess of the 
House of Modena, (which was, then, in intimate alliance 
with France), — declared the standing Army a grievance,— 
and, (as previously narrated), refused supplies, unless fair 
efforts should be made to brinff about peace with Holland. 
To stay these unpleasant attacks, 

Parliament was prorogued, Nov. 4^ amidst much con- 
fusion. The 

Cabal'' was, now, broken up. Shaftesbury was 
dismissed from his office, and 

Sir Heneage Finch, (afterwards, Earl of Nottingham), 
made Lord Chancellor. 

1674:- 

Charles, compelled by his needs, assembled the Houses, 
and, as he hoped, smoothed the way for a pleasant session, 
by several popular acts. But the Commons were too 
thoroughly disenchanted to be thus blinded, — and pro- 
ceeded, at once, to attack the remaining members of the 
Cabal, (to whom they attributed the grievances of which 
they complained.) 



Great changes now took place in the Ministry. — Buck- 
ingham was dismissed, joining Shaftesbury in leading ihe 
Opposition, and Latimer, (created 

Earl of Danby), became Prime Minister : he was opposed 
to the French Alliance, but never had influence sufficient 
to break it off, with Charles, who continued to receive 
annual subsidies from Louis. 



1676:- 

Danby, (who, though he was dead-set against making 
Charles independent by the aid of a foreign Court, yet held 
the loftiest notions of the Royal prerogative, and strove to 
increase the King's power), introduced into the Lords a 

Bi\l,— requiring all Members of both Houses, and all 
holding any public office, to 

1. Take the Oath of Non-Resistance. 

2. Swear that they would not^ at any time, attempt to 
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alter tLe Protestant religion, or the Gk)yemment^ as estab- 
lished in Church, and State. 

Strenuous opposition was offered to the measure, and, 
after seventeen . days' debate, it passed the Lords, bj only 
two voices. 

Parliament was prorogued, before the Bill could be 
debated in the Commons. 

Previously, however, to their dispersing, they had 
drawn up a 

Charge against Danby,— of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours, — which, however, fell through, injuring his 
enemies, rather than himaAlf , 

1678:— 

In Parliament, there was moved, by Shaftesbury in the 
Lords, and Bussell in the Conmions, an 

Address to exclude the Duke of York from the 
presence, and Conncils, of the Sovereign: the Duke, 
however, retired from the Council, and the motion waa 
vtithdrawn. 

Under the Popish-Plot-ezdtementi there was, now, 
passed the 

Papists' Disabling Bill, (or Catholic Tests Bill,— 
or Parliamentary Test AotX enacting that no Peer, or 
Member of the Commons, might take his seat, unless he 
made a declaration, repudiating 

1. Transubstantiation, 

2. Adoration of the Virgin, 

3. The Mass. 

In the Lords, York moved that he might be excepted 
from the provisions of the Bill : with eyes suffused with 
tears, and voice broken with emotion, he said he cast him- 
self upon their kindness, in the most important affair of 
his life, and declared that his religion, whatever it might 
be, should be a matter between God, and himself, alone— 
that he would never let it appear in, or affect, his political 
conduct. His plea succeeded, though narrowly, his motion 
being carried by a majority of two only. 

(The Papists' Disabling Bill was repealed by the 
"Catholic Emancipation Act," under George Ij-* to 
which time. Bomanists were excluded from both Houses.) 
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The last important act of the '^Pension" Parliament 
was the . _ 

Impeaclmient of Danby — for high treason, Deo. 21. 

1679:— 

The Peers, (seeing that his offence could not be con- 
straed into treason), refused to commit Danby on the im- 
peachment of the Commons, who, however, persisted, 
urgently, in their demand : thereupon, to save ms Minister, 

FarliameiLt was dissolved, by Charles, JaiL 24. 

Charles soon found himself unable to do without a 
Parliament, for, tmleSs he could obtain money, the Army 
could be neither maintained, nor disbanded. Accordingly, 
the writs were issued for a new election. 

The result was unpropitious for the King, and Danby, 
all the hostile members of the last Commons being elected, 
and a number of fresh fire-brands being added to their 
number, — so that there appeared every Kkelihood of this 
Parliament outdoing its predecessor, in antagonism to the 
Court, and in severity to the Papists. 

With a view to appease them, Charles, (much alarmed)^ 
before their meeting, induced his brother James to retire 
from the coimtry, which he consented to do, (going to 
Brussels), on condition that the King would 

1. Give him an order, with the Boyal signature — sc 
that he might show that his fiight was not caused by guilt, 
or terror. 

2. Satisfy him, and the nation, that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was illegitimate. 

(A stonr had recently become current that Charles had 
married Lucy Walters—Monmouth's mother—before th< 
Bestoration, and that the marriage-contract was secretec 
in a mysterious black box. This report, combined witl 
the fact that the Duke, under the guidance of Shaf tesburi 
—to whose influence he was entirely subjected— waa 
evidently, aiming at succeeding his father, naturaUy 
alanned James in no slight degree, and led to his makinc 
with his brother, the second of the preceding conditions 

Two days after York's departure, there met 

-Sy^rf 1 wa™' paeliamekt, mab. c 

fJ^^^H^'^'' ^^^^^ Blouse was mani 

feated m its first step— th* 
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Appointment of Speaker.— It had always been the 
practice to consult the Sovereign's pleasure in this matter, 
(the Lon^ Parliament, even, having done so.) 

Aocorcunglj, Charles expressed his wish toat the Mem- 
bers should choose Sir Thomas Meres, — whereupon, by an 
ahnofit unanimous vote, they fixed upon Seymour, who had 
held the office in the last Parliament. 

When Seymour was presented to him, for his approval, 
the King refused to confirm the election, and oraered a 
fresh one, in accordance with his wUL After much un- 
seemly contention, a compromise was agreed to, Gregory, 
a lawyer, being chosen, and accepted by Charles. 

(It has, since this period, been understood that the House 
elects its Speaker, but that the Sovereign has a power 
of t^o.) 

The Commons, then, proceeded with the 



tion that the Impeachment was not affected by the late 
diBsolation, they entered, heartily, upon the proceedings 
ag^ainst him, whereupon, Charles, (having, previously, ob- 
tained the Ministers resignation), informed the House 
that whatever Danby had done in the wav of writing 
letters, or investigating the alleged Popish Plot, had been 
by express orders from himself, and, that, consequently, 
the Earl was not responsible, (which, however, he was, 
according to the Constitution : " the King can do no 
wrong," — but, if wrong be done, the Ministers are answer- 
able therefor.) 

Charles, also, produced a Pardon under the Great Seal, 
(which, to ensure the efficiency of the document, he had 
applied with his own hands), granted to Danby before- 
hand. 

The Commons, however, were firm: they declared, (and 
this became the law, by the Act of Settlement, 1701,) that 
no pardon under the Oreat Seal can he pleaded in bar of 
an impeachment by the Commons, — and persisted so obsti- 
nately that, finally, the Peers ordered his arrest. 

He, thereupon, absconded, but a Bill of Attainder, in 
default of his appearance, having been passed, speedily 
surrendered himself, and was committed to the Tower, 
where he remained till the prorogation. 



On Danbya res/^fnation, Charles aent ioT ^^^^^^sssja. 



Impeaohment 
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Temple, from the Hague, and, by his advice, he, (with the 
purpose of reconciling parties, and gaining the good-will 
of Parliament, and people), dissolved the then-existing 
Privy Council, and formed a 

New Conncil, — consisting of thirty members, half 
being chief officers of the Crown, — and the others, men of 
character, and wealth, not attached to the Court : in this 
Assembly, all public matters were to be discussed, and the 
Xing pledged himself to take no important step without 
its sanction. 

In choosing the members of this Council, riches were 
made an element of prime importance, the selection being 
so managed that their total annual income amounted to the 
prearranged sum of £300,000, (which was about three- 
fourths of that of the whole House of Commons.) 

The Council contained, inter alios. 

The Earl of Esiez, (made Treamrer, in room of Dauby), 
Lord BusseU, and others of the popular party, 

Shaftesbury, who, in spite of Temple's wamii^gs against 
placing so dangerous a man in the Administration, was 
made President of the CouncU, 

The Earl of Sunderland, Secretary of State^ and 

Viscount Halifax. 

This new body failed to fulfil the high expectations, and 
hopes, that had been formed concerning it, for, in a short 
time, the whole power fell into the hands of a junto of 
four — ^Temple, Essex, Sunderland, and Halifax, who con- 
stituted a species of Cabinet, " from which all affairs re- 
ceived their first digestion." 

The people had fondly imagined that the new Council 
would resolve into harmony the discords of the State, but 
they soon found themselves in error, for the temper of 
the Commons remained as stem, and implacable, as before, 
while Shaftesbury, (knowing that, though placed in office^ 
he did not enjoy the King's real favor), adhered to the 
popular party, and evinced even greater hostility than 
ever to the Court. In the Commons, he had unlimited 
power, and possessed immense influence with the Lords. 
Thus supported, he re-commenced, as soon as Parliament 
opened, tlie attack upon James, originating the 

Exclusion Bill, which was tiqiw brought iUy— providing 
^^that 
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1. James, Duke of York, being a Papist, and in alliance 
with the Pope to advance the power of France, should be 



2. When it should become vacant, the Crown should 
devolve upon the next in succession who had always pro- 
fessed the Protestant religion. 

3. If he should ever return to these dominions, the 
Duke of York should be, thereby, attaint of high treason. 

4. Any one corresponding with, advising, or aiding, the 
Duke of York, should be, thereby, guilty of high treason. 

When he saw the temper of the House, Charles de- 
termined to attempt a compromise, and, accordingly, 
offered that, if his brother were allowed to succeed, 

1. All presentations belonging to the Crown should be 
vested in Protestant trustees. 

2. The Parliament in existence at his own death should 
continue to sit after James's accession. 

3. The Council, the Judges, the Lords-lieutenant, and 
the officers of the Navy, should be appointed, or displaced, 
by the authority of Parliament only. 

Whether tliese proposals were sincere, or not, it is im- 
possible to say : at any rate, the Commons turned a deaf 
ear thereto, and doggedly proceeded to read the Bill a 
second time, whereupon, the King, to save his brother, first 
prorogued 

Parliament, May 27, and, a few months after, dis- 
solved it 

On the day of prorogation, Charles gave the Royal 
Assent to a noble Act, the only important measure per- 
fected by this Parliament, and, for passing which, they laid 
posterity under a weighty obligation of gratitude, viz,, — 



Third Great Charter of English liberty, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, (termed, for many years, because 
he was its chief author, **Lord Shaftesbury's Act"), 
entitled, " An Act for the Better Securing of the Liberty of 
the Si(hjecty and for Prevention of Imprisonments beyoad 



This measure was not the first of its kind : it "only 
confirmed, and rendered more available, a remedy which 
had long existed.** — "The writ of Habeas Corpus, re- 
Q airing, (whence its name), "a retwn of the bodij im- 




that 



SeasJ 
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prisoDed, and the caiue of his detention, (and, hence, 
anciently, called, *^ Corpus cum catLsd was in familiar 
use, between subject and subject, in the reign of Henry 
VI." Under Henry VIII., for the first time, it was em- 
ployed by a subject against the Crown. 

But, though nominally in force, it was frequently 
evaded, especially under Charles I., to check whose abuse 
of it, the privilege of Habeas Corpus was twice confirmed 
in his reign — first by the Petition of Right, and, secondly, 
by a clause in the Statute Abolishing the Star Chamber, 
and other arbitrary tribunals, which provided that any 
person imprisoned by the abolished Courts, or, by com- 
mand, or warrant, of the King, or any of his Council, 
should be entitled to a writ of Habeas Corpus, from the 
King's Bench, or the Conmion Pleas, without dday upon 
any pretence whatever. 

Notwithstanding these re^nactments, under Charles XL 
the Writ was rendered virtually nugatory, by various 
means, e.^., the Judges' declining to grant it, — ^the jailers, 
under various pretexts, refusing to deliver up prisoners 
on whose behalf a Habeas had been obtained, or removing 
them to other prisons, — and the Council's sending prisoners 
out of the country, beyond seas. 

Accordingly, it became necessary to provide further 
securities against these abuses, and, for this purpose, was^ 
now, passed the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Proviaiong:— 

" 1. That on complaint, and request, in writing, by, or 
on behalf of, any person committed, and charged with any 
crime, (unless committed for treason, or felony, expressed 
in the warrant ; or as accessory, or on suspicion of being 
accessory, before the fact, to any petit treason, or felony ; 
or upon suspicion of such petit treason, or felony, plainly 
expressed in the warrant ; or, unless he is convicted, or 
charged in execution, by legal process), the Lord Chian- 
cellor, or any of the Judges in vacation, upon viewing a 
copy of the warrant, (or affidavit, that a copy is deni^), 
shall, (unless the party has neglected for two terms to 
apply to any court for his enlargement), award a Habeas 
Corpus for such prisoner, returnable immediately, before 
himself, or any other of the Judges ; and, upon the return 
made, shall discharge the party, if bailable, upon giving 
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secarity to appear, and answer to the accusation, in the 
proper court of judicature. 

2. That such writs shall be indorsed as granted in 
pursuance of this Act, and signed by the person awarding 
them. 

^ 3. That the writ shall be returned, and the prisoner 
brought up, within a limited time, according to the dis- 
tance, not exceeding in any case twenty days. 

" 4. That officers, and keepers, neglecting to make due 
returns, or not delivering to the prisoner, or his agent, 
within six hours after demand, a copy of the warrant of 
commitment, or shifting the custody of the prisoner from 
one to another, without sufficient reason, or authority, 
(specified in the Act), shall, for the first offence, forfeit 
£100, and for the second offence, £200, to the party 
grieved, and be disabled to hold his office. 

" 5. That no person once delivered by Habeas Corpus 
shall be re-committed for the same offence, on penalty of 
£600. » 

6. That every person committed for treason, or felony, 
shall, if he requires it, the first week of the next term, or 
the first day of the next session of Oyer and Terminer^ 
{^e^ Assize), be indicted in that term, or session, or else 
admitted to bail, unless the King's witnesses cannot be pro- 
duced at that time ; and, if acquitted, or not indicted, and 
tried, in the second term, or session, he shall be discharged 
from his imprisonment for such imputed offence ; but, 
that no person, after t]|e Assizes shall be open for the 
county in which he is detained, shall be removed by 
Habeas Corpus till after the Assizes are ended, but shall 
be left to the justice of the Judges of Assize. 

" 7. That any such prisoner may move for, and obtain, 
bis Habeas Corpus as well out of the Chancery, or Ex- 
chequer, as out of the King's Bench, or Common Pleas ; 
and the Lord Chancellor, or Judges, denying the same, on 
sight of the warrant, or oath, that the same is refused, 
shall forfeit^ severally, to the party grieved, the sum of 
£600. 

^ 8. That this writ of Habeas Corpus shall run into the 
Counties Palatine, Cinque Ports, and other privileged 
places, and the islands of Jersey, and Guernsey. 

** 9. That no inhabitant of England, (except persons con- 
tracting, or convicts praying, to be transported, or having 
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committed some capital offence in the place to which thef 
are sent), shall be sent prisoner to Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, 
Guernsey, or any places beyond the seas, within, or with- 
out, the King's dominions, on pain that the party commit- 
ting, his advisers, aiders, and assistants, shall forfeit, to 
the party aggrieved, a sum not less than £500, to be re- 
covered with treble costs,~shall be disabled to bear any 
office of trust or profit,— shall incur the penalties of Pro^ 
mttntre,— and shall be incapable of the King's pcurdon.'' 



In August, Charles, being seized with sudden sickness, 
recalled, from exile, the Duke of York, who, speedily, 
became omnipotent at Court, one consequence of whidi 
was that Monmouth, (who was suspected of using his best 
endeavours to win the affections, and support, of the Scots, 
with a view to his own accession), was deposed from his 
command in Scotland, and ordered to retire to the 
Continent. 



CH1BLE8»8 FOTOTH. (or, Third), PABLIAMEHT, OCT., 
1679- JAN. 10, 1681,— was elected amidst the greatest ex- 
citement, each party striving to the utmost to secure a 
majority, Shaftesbury, especially, exerting himself ardu- 
ously to rouse the people against the Duke of York. 

This agitation, combined with the anger of the people 
at York's return, and his resumption of influence, turned 
the elections against the Court, and raised, throughout the 
country, a loud clamour for the Exclusion BilL 

A date had been appointed for the assembling of 

Parliament, but, on that very day, Charles, to aroid 
meeting the hostile Commons, prorogued it, — and, after- 
wards, by repeated exercise of this device, delayed its 
meeting for a year. 

The day after the prorogation, Shaftesbury was dis- 
missed from the Presidency of the Council, Charles 
hoping, by this step, to render the Earl less powerful to 
annoy, and injure. At the same time, Essex retired frwn 
office, and went over to the Opposition : Temple quitted 
politics, for gardening, and Literature : Halifax, and Sun- 
derland, retained office, while the Ministry was recruited, 
Jbjr the addition of 
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Lawrence Hyde, (second son of Clarendon), who suc- 
ceeded Essex as Treasurery and Sidney Godolphin. 

On Shaftesbury's discharge, Busscll, Cavendish, and 
others of the popular party, left the Council, which was, 
henceforth, virtually a dead letter. 

Shaftesbury's dismissal only made him- the more violent 
against the Court, and the more vigorous in his efforts to 
excite the anti-Catholic feeling of the nation, and accom- 
plish the ruin of York, his hatred of whom was im- 
placable. Thus, he 

1. On the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth's accession, 
got up, in London, an immense 

Anti-Popery Demonstration, Nov. 17,— at which 
there were present 200,000 persons, marching in proces- 
sion, bearing images of nuns, priests^ cardinals, and the 
Pope, (which was burnt), amidst the loud acclaims of the 
multitude. 

2. Endeavoured to move the people in favour of the 
accession of Monmouth, as the only safeguard against 
France, and the Pope, — while, by his advice, Monmouth 
himself returned, without his father's leave, to England, 
(Nov. 28), and made a progress through many parts of 
the country, winning, everywhere, admiration, affection, 
and countenance of his claim : the story of Charles's 
marriage with Lucy Walters, and of the black box, was 
revived, and it was stated that the latter had been placed 
in the custody of Sir Gilbert Gerard, and that a number 
of persons could swear they had seen it. Gerard, however, 
declared that he knew nothing of the matter, and Charles 
publicly denied that he had ever been married to any 
other woman than the Queen. 

3. Sent agents throughout the country, to induce the 
people to send petitions to the King, for the speedy 
assembling of Parliament, in order to prevent the ascend- 
ancy of Popery, and the establishment of despotism which, 
(it was urged), would follow the cessation of the sitting of 
the Houses. Immense numbers of these 

Petitions, (or, •'Addresses"), many from grand 
juries, common councils, and corporations, speedily 
poured in, and continued to do so, in spite oi 

Troclamation, addressed to ms^tTa\je!&)-— 
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punishment to all who should sign petitions contrary to 
the Law of the land. 

To stem this menacing movement, GharleSi then, in- 
stigated his supporters to get up 

Counter -Petitions, which, accordingly, soon came 
flocking in, from the Church and Court party : they all 
contained expressions of profound regard for the Xing, of 
the most perfect confidence in his wisdom, and of the com- 
pletest submission to his Boyal Prerofi^ative, — ^while they 
expressed the utmost abhorrence of those who were 
attempting to encroach upon that prerogative, by pre- 
scribing to him at what time he should assemble 
Parliament. 

As one result of these two sets of appeals^ the nation 

became divided into 

Petitioners,'' (or, Addressers and Abhor- 
rers," — names which, soon, were replaced by "Whig," 
and " Tory." (The 
Origin of the terms "Whig," and "Tory 
"Whig" (=**ir%'*).— was applied, first, in Scotland, 
by the Royalists, to the Covenanters, in contemptuous 
allusion to their ** vinegar aspect*" 

" Tory," (7r. " rorec,"=" Give me "),— was the name given 
to the Papist bandits, who swarmed in the woods, and 
bogs, of Ireland, and to whom the popular party professed 
to see a likeness in the Court and Church party, while the 
latter, by the nickname they chose for their antagonists, 
intended to reproach them with resembling the Cove- 
nanters.) 



1680:- 

The Dnke of York returning from Scotland, early in 



Shaftesbury, with several distinguished Peers, and gentle- 
men, appeared in Westminster Hall, and indicted him, 
as a Popish recusant While, however, they were de- 
liberating on the startling charge, the Jury were dismissed, 
by the Judges, and, thus, the latter, by an illegal expe- 
dient, saved the accused, pro tem.y from his persistent foe. 



Unable to obtain money from Prance, on favorable con- 
ditioDB, and, yet, needing it g^t\7,C\iai\»a ^?va,«.\.V5{a!^ 



the year, and resuming his potential 
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>elled to assemble Parliament, Oct 21, York having, 
ioyal advice, left for Scotland, the day before, 
le Bang's Speech was of a very mollifying character, 
iid not in the least aflfect the Commons, who, at once, 
Qenced to display their temper, by ordering the seizure 
unbers of the " Abhorrers,"— by their conduct in re 
i^opish Plots, (already narrated), — and by biinging in, 
I, within a week of their meeting, the 
lolnsion Bill, whose passing, in both Houses, seemed, 
a certainty : the Commons' majority was secure, and, 
e popular party had the support of the Duchess of 
imouth, and Sunderland, (who rowed in the same 
with her), was at one with them on this measure, a 
ry in the Lords might well be reckoned upon. After 
It debates, the Bill Mssed the Lower House, by a 
majority : in the Upper Chamber, Shaftesbury, 
erland, and Essex, spoke in favor of it, and spoke 
best ; while Halifax, who led the Opposition, (and 
^as in favor of a Regency during James's life, if he 
i out-live Charles), argued against it, with a power, 
n eloquence, which had never been excelled in that 
3, and which prevailed, for, after a sitting, (at which 
88 was present throughout), lasting till 11 p.m., the 
^ae thrown out, by a considerable majority, 
at was the rage of the Commons, who, (as previously 
ed), proceeded, with a view to maintain their infla- 
te bring Stafford to trial, and, in various ways, to 

I, and harass, those of the Court party whom they 
lisliked. 

1:— 

Commons had, hitherto, voted no supplies, and, 
he, now, pressed the matter, they coolly informed 
s that no money would he get, till the Duke of York 
^eluded from the Throne. This was a "finisher'* 

King, and, accordingly, 
liaLment was dissolved, Jan. 10. 
country was, now, so excited by the Exclusion 
n, as to render civil war by no means improbable 

II, the King determined to try his luck onee again' 
[ectioD, and, 

EtI.£S'S PIFTH, (or. Fourth), PLKLlKSLTO^^lK^fc:;^^ 
681 O Op — shortest in oitr anndUv— 
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Oxford, by which expedient, the popular party, (mnch to 
their chagrin), were deprived of the powerful support of 
the capital, and brought to a city where they had scarcely 
a friend : the leaders, however, took care to be accom- 
panied by large bands of their partizans, the four City 
members, especially, being followed by multitudes, wear- 
ing ribbons, into which were woven the words, •*No 
Popery ! No Popery" ! On the other hand, the King 
had lus Guards mustered, and the Opposition made as 
great a display of strength as possible.— "On the whole, the 
assembly at Oxford rather bore the appearance of a tumul- 
tuous Polish diet, than of a regular English parliament." 

The King, (who had just concluded another Pension 
Treaty with Louis, and, therefore, felt himself tolerably 
independent of them), addressed the Houses in a vei^ 
lofty tone, declaring that, though he would CTant every 
reasonable security for religion, he would not De hectored 
into the subversion of the Government. 

The Commons, who were almost the same as the last 
House, were nothing daunted by his manner, and words, 
— and proceeded to elect their old speaker, and to resume 
their old themes— Danbys Impeachment, the Knquiry 
into the Popish Plots, and the Exclusion of York. 

On this latter subject being mooted, Halifax,, (with 
Charles's consent), brought in a measure of his own con- 
coctiun, a 

Begenoy Bill,— pro/>o«iii^ that 

1. The Duke of York should be banished, for life, 600 
miles from England. 

2. On Charles's death, York, if then Uving, should suc- 
ceed to the only, of "King,"— and that the r^al 
power should be in the hands of a Regent— the Princess of 
Orange, farst ; then. Lady Anne ; and, finally, any l^ti- 

property should be banished, 
^ their children taken from them, to be brought up in 
the doctrines, and rites, of the Established ChurSi. 
/^^'♦il- I ^ Commons' majority, 

SJ^J^f 'i^?^ from the Lords, and opposition froJa 
toiS^*K^ tendered only more united, and de- 
threw the measoie, (in whose honesty they had 
»ooaMenceX oat, laid, ag^\yi^^^.s^^ ^ 
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Ezclnsion Bill, was hr<yugU in, whereupon, after 
wtting only seven days, 

, ^^^Mament waa dissolved, Mar. 28,— Charles seeing 
«f*l*^®'^ ^® chance of a compromise on the question 
w tne succession, and that, if he allowed them to continue 
7? the Commons would give him no supplies, (unless 
ti ^ ^ere carried), -whUe, at the same 

they would continue, on every possible occasion, to 
their stem, implacable, temper, 
viiarles called no more Parliaments, ancf, from this 
time forward, his government toot very despotic. 



after the dissolution, Charics published a 
2^^^^B%BXSjm^^ju9tifying his dismUeal of the last two 
^miam^nf^ on the ground that they had rejected reason- 
aole terms. This document was widely circulated, and, 
even, read in all the churdies ; itmadeagreat impresnon, 
people** b^rinning ^ ^ fault bad not 

oeen on one Bide." 

_ -A. ^reat revolution of opinion, aided, considerably, hy 
5?^ S***"^ ^ belief in, and exdtement on account <^ 
the PofMsli Plots^ (whidi had been the great engine, and 
weapon, o€ tlie popuJar nartyX followed.— Everywhere^, 
uie violenoe iA the fzdusumists was condenmed, and the 
•^otB openly declared to be their own inventions, — 
addroaes pooxed in, wholesale, from all parts of the 
ooontxT^ eongratolating Charies on his deliverance from 
h^ enemies, — ^and, speedBy, he found himself supported 
by a. mi^bty national party. 

^ Qie clergy exerted themselves to the ntmost, at this 
jonctore, on the King's b^al^— representing to the 
peop le tliat tbe late popular party were all sectaries, and 
republifarm, and had harboured designs so foul, and Moody, 
tlikt tlie deepest gratitode was due for their overthrow, 
— «n€l emmcaating, from the pulpit, doctrines (which, alac^ 
diatmgTii«Krwi many o£ the addrases), totally sabvezsive o€ 
an civil liberty. 

Xhe ^ ei^y infonnen, and qnes, who had served Shafte^ 
bury jumI Ocsl so wdl, sedng the tables tamed, actually 
canie owes- to tlie King's side, where, ^ to \\^ o^K^ne^ ^ 
Ibe Cocui^ dusd of tbe age ^J^ they wexe rco^xe^ ^^i^Ckk 
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arms, and their perjory taken advantage of, to desiTOj 
their former employers. 

The Whi^ who had been thnnder-struck, at the Kings^ 
sudden, and decided, action, meanwhile, put forth, in 
answer to the Boyal Proclamation, 

"A Just, and Moderate, Vindication,"— which, 
however, had little effect, and, speedily, they were reduced 
to, first, dejection, and, then, despair, as they saw how, by 
yielding nothing, they had lost all 

A striking proof of the altered state of affairs was pre- 
sented in the 

Trial of College, "the Protestant joiner,"— a noted 
anti-Papist zealot. He was a Londoner, who had come 
down to Oxford, in the retinue of the City Members, and 
had strutted about, during the sittings of Parliament, 
armed with sword, and pistols. He was indicted, at the 
Old Bailey, (London), on a charge of treason, for appear- 
ing in arms against tne King, and conspiring to seize him, 
and change the government The Grand Juiy threw the 
bill out, whereupon, (as the alleged treason had been com- 
mitted both in Middlesex, and Oxford), he was re- 
arraigned in the latter city, and, after a most infamously 
unjust trial, was, on the evidence of the villainous Dugdale, 
Turberville, Haynes, and Smith, (all formerly Papist in- 
formers, and whose testimony, on this occasion, was con- 
tradicted by Oates, and others), and in spite of an able, 
straightforward, manly, defence, found "Guilty," by a 
Boyalist jury, (the verdict beinff received by the specta- 
tors with loud applause),— condemned, — and execuUd^ 
Aug. ai. 

The next to feel the reaction was 

Shaftesbury himself, whose destruction the Court 
party longed to accomplish. On a charge of having, 
(in connection with the Popish PlotsX suborned per- 
sons to give false testimony against the Queen, the Duke 
of York, and others, he was sent to the Tower, and, 
shortly after, on the depositions of Turberville, Smith, 
and others of his former tools, he was indicted for high 
treason. — The case came, in due course, before the Grand 
Jury, at the Old Bailey. The informers, (who, contrary to 
all precedent, were examined in open court), swore away 
with their accustomed audacity, and glibness, and, though 
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their testimony bore on the surface eyidence of its false- 
hood, (since they represented the wary, old politician as 
having opened to such low, contemptible, hounds as them- 
selves his inmost heart, and as abusing the King in the 
broadest Billingsgate), his fate would have been certain with 
a Eoyalist juiv, who would have found a true bill, where- 
upon, he would have been tried before such a court of Peers 
as would have been sure to have condemned him : fortu- 
nately, the Sheriffii of London, (like the City generallyX 
belonged to Shaftesbury's party, and had chosen a jury 
of the same color, who, after hearing the witnesses, vfrote 
on the back of the indictment " Ignoramus** we do 

not find sufficient evidence to warrant our sending the 
accused to trial HoY. 24. 

On learning the result, the spectators gave utterance to 
loud acclamations, which, soon, spread through the City. 

But though he, himself, escap^ many of Shaftesbury's 
supporters were fined, and imprisoned, while Monmouth 
was arrested, but put to bail in £10,000. 

To thoroughly break the power of the " popular party,* 
in its strongholds, the 

Corporate Towns, and to control the elections in those 
of them that sent members to Parliament, Charles and 
his Ministers determined that they should be pro- 
ceeded against by a Writ of "Quo Warranto," 
that they should be compelled to give up their 
Charters, that it might be examined hy what warrant they 
exercised the rights, and privileges, which they claimed), 
1682. — ^London was first taken in hand, and, after a 
lengthy investigation, the Judges declared that the City 
had forfeited its Charter, because its magistrates had 

1. Exacted a small toll on goods brought to market. 
(This was for the purpose of rebuilding the market, after 
the Fire.) 

2. In 1679, addressed the King, against the proroga- 
tion of Parliament, in, (what the Ju(^es declared to be), 
a scandalous libel on him, and his measures. 

The City, by humble petition, regained their Charter, 
but on condition that, henceforth, all the chief corporate 
officials, from the Mayor downwards, should be appointed 
subject to the King's approbation. 

The fate of London induced numerous boroughs to give 
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up their Charters, voluntarily, to be examined, — ^while the 
rest were either proceeded against, by *^ Quo Warranto^** 
or terrified into compliance, by the Judge, at the Asdzes. 
This remarkable process went on throughout the end of 
the reira. In erery instance, the old Charters were cou- 
demned, and new ones so framed as to give the Coort an 
absolute power in all the corporate towns. 

(It is to this that is to be attributed the staunch Tory- 
ism which is to be found in nearly all our quiet country 
boroughs.) 

Chiles, always looking out for the main chance," took 
care that a heavy sum should be paid for each fresh Charter. 

In 1682, the Duke of York came to England, and 
Charles, iu defiance of the Test Act, reappointed him Lord 
High AdmiraL 

During the remainder of the reign, the King was led 
by, alternately, his brother, and 

HalifiAz, who was made a Marquis, and Privy SeaL 
The latter, (who was the head of the small political body 
termed ** Trimmers '* — ^because they threw their weight 
into the scale of neither of the two great parties, but 

trimmed," t.e., balanced, themselves ^tween the two), 
and the Duke, did not agree in their views, or feel any 
liking for one another. The Marquis was jealous of Louis's 
bribe-maintained influence over Charles, and wished the 
King to summon another Parliament : James, (who had 
the strong, and able, support of Sunderland, whom he had 
succeeded in inducing his brother to replace in the Ad- 
ministration, and of Hyde, — created Earl of Bochester,— 
while 

Oodolphin, created an Earl, and made First Commt«- 
sioner of the Treasury, 1684, was an Exclusionist), urged 
his brother to continue to rule irresponsibly, and did his 
best to get Halifax out of office : Charles, however, desir- 
ing to preserve an equipoise in the Ministry, retained him. 

Influenced one day by the counsels of the one, and on 
the morrow by the views of the other, it is not easy to 
guess what would have been Charles's course between the 
two, had he lived : before he had made up his mind, his 
end came. 



In this reign, the practice of constituencies 

Payini? Members of Parliament finally ceased, 
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(after having fallen into virtual disuse for a century) : 
the last to be so supported seems to have been Andrew 
Marvell, Member for HulL 

(The rate of pay had been 4s. for county, and Ss. for 
borough, members, daily.) 

Charles was the last Sovereign to confer the 
Electoral Franchise by his own Prerogative, 1673, 
when he granted a Charter to Newark, giving it two 
representatives. 



STATUTES, (not mentioned elsewhere.) 
1. Poor Law Act, 1661, and providing tYi^X 

1. Birth, residence, apprenticeship, or forty days' ser- 
vice, in a parish, should constitute a " settlement." 

2. Justices of the Peace might eject from a parish any 
new-comer who should not^ within forty days, take a house 
of the yearly value of £10. A 

Bill reversing Strafford's Attainder was passed 
1662. 

2. Act <<for the Better Observance of the Lord's 

Say, called *Snnday*," 19111^— enacting that, on the Sab- 
bath, tradesmen, artificers, and laborers, should not engage 
in their callings, and that no one should cry, or expose for 
sale, wares, fruits, or merchandize,— on penalty of a fine 
of 5s. for the first, and forfeiture of goods for the second, 
offence. This Act is still iti force. 

TREATY, (not elsewhere mentioned.) 
With Portugal, 1662,— made in consequence of that 
country seeking to renew the alliance which Cromwell had 
made with it 

ECCLESL&STICAL, &c., APFAIES. 

Primates.— William Jnxon; Gilbert Sheldon; William 
Saneroffc. 

Charles bad, both by the Declaration from Breda, and 
by his language to a deputation, (consisting of Reynolds, 
Calamy, and others), which waited upon him, in Holland, 
(before he started for England), led the Presbyterian, and 
Independent, clergy, whom the " Triers " had licensed, to 
expect that such arrangements would be made that they 

s 
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would be able to retain, their position in the Establish- 
ment. 

Soon after the Bestoration, the Puritan leaders, deeply 
anxious, again, and strenuously, urged the matter upon 
the King, who, temporizing, told them to draw np a state- 
ment of the terms which they would accept. Accordingly, 
they, shortly, presented to him a long 

Petition, — formulating, as follows, ihm propotaiSi— 

1. Begarding the Constitution of the ClMirch.— That theie 
should be adopted Archbishop 

Usher's Model of Reduced Episcopacy, — ^which retained 
bishops, but placed the government of the Church in the 
hands of Presbyteries. — Over every Rural-Deanery, was 
to be appointed a Suffragan, who should hold a Monthly 
Synod of the clergy within his district, — while there 
should be an Annu^d Synod of the Suffragans, and other 
representatives of the Deaneries, presided over by the 
Bishop of the Diocese : all matters coming before the 
Synods were to be settled by a majority of votes. 
(Of course, the adoption of this scheme, — which was 
little better than a disguised Presbytery, and a real sub- 
version of the Anglican Hierarchy," — was out of the 
question.) 

2. Begarding Worship, and Bitoal.— That 

(1.) Instead of the Book of Common Prayer, there 
should be used a Formulary, (called " The RefonncUion of 
the Liturgy'*), drawn up Dy Baxter, and in which all 
matters objected to by the Puritans were omitted. 
(2.) There should be abolished 
Kneeliug, at Communion, 
Use of the Surplice, 

Use of the Sign of the Cross, in Baptism, and 
Bowing, at the name of Jesus. 

(3). There should be a Conference of Divines, of both 
parties, to consider the Liturgy question. 

The Anglican leaders expressing their readiness for such 
a meeting, Charles issued a 

Proclamation, Octr. 1660, — again promising the 
Puritans such modifications, and reforms, as should en- 
able them to remain, conscientiously, within the Church's 
pale, — and g^ranting them liberty to exercise their own 
rlewSj on msaij of the points at iBa\xe^ 
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Conference could be held, and its doings confirmed by 
Convocation, and Parliament. 

The Eling, however, notwithstanding all his fine 
promises, and professions, was bent on a totally opposite 
policy from that which he had professed. Under the 
advice of Clarendon, (a bigoted Anglican), he was deter- 
mined to either bend, or break, the Puritans, and to 
restore the Church to her former condition, and position, 
a design which was clearly apparent in the 

Measures passed in the Convention Parliament for 
the settlement of the Church,— vw.— 

1. The restoration of Episcopacy, and the reinstatement 
of the only surviving Bishops, (nine in number), in their 
sees. 

(Bishoprics were offered, as baits, to Baxter, Calamy, 
and Beynolds, but only the last-named accepted.) 

2. The replacing in their benefices of all the clergy living 
who had been ejected under the Commonwealth, (those, 
however, who held cures for which no claimants arose 
being allowed to keep them.) 

3. The readmission of the Liturgy into the Church. 

At the same time, Charles repeated his promises of 
comprehension, and, as a blind, and a sop, actually caused 
to be brought in a 

Bill, 1660, — to put those promises into effect, — but, 
secretly, used his influence, successfully, to cause the re- 
jection of the measure (!), and the Convention broke up 
without anything having been really settled concerning 
religious matters. 

Preliminaries having been arranged, a 

Warrant for the proposed Synod was issued, March, 
1661, and, soon after, there met, (in the Savoy Palace, 
Strand), the 

Savoy Conference, Ap. 15-J"nly 24, 1661,— consist- 
ing of 12 Bishops, (including Cosin, Henchman, Sanderson, 
Pearson, Sparrow, and Thomdike) ; and 12 Puritan cler- 
^rmen, (including Baxter, Reynolds, Lightfoot, Calamy, 
Bates, and Newcomeu), with nine assistant ministers on 
each side : it was to sit for four months only. 

The proposed changes in the constitution of tlift CiVixrc^V 
were haughtily rejected, by the Bishops. 

With regard to TForship, and KituaX^ K^aeix^^l 
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received iDstructions, from the King, to revise the Book, 
by comparing it with ancient Liturgies, — without unne- 
cessary alterations, to make such changes as should be 
expedient for the satisfaction of tender consciences, — and 
to add any Forms that might seem suitable, couched as 
nearly as possible in Scripture language. 

To facilitate matters, Sheldon, (Bishop of London), with 
concurrence of his colleagues, asked the other party to 
draw up a list of their exceptions to the Prayer-Book, and 
Eubrics, which, after several days' labor, they accomplished, 
the result being, virtually, a requisition for " all the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Church to be sponged out of the 
Prayer-Book. —The following were the Puritans' 

Main Proposals: — 

As to Worship generally: — 

1. Besponses to be omitted. 

2. Extempore Prayer to be allowed. 

3. To read, as Lessons, only the Canonical Books. 

4. The Surplice to be abolished, — and " Minister^* and 
" Lord's Day,'' to be substituted for " Priest^' and " Curate," 
and " Sundat/" 

5. Saints Days to be abolished. 

As to the Order for Morning, and Evening, Prayer: — 

1. The Lord's Prayer to be less often used. 

2. The Co)^ Session to express the doctrine of Original Sin. 

3. Gloria Patri to be used only once at Morning, and 
once at Evening, Prayer. 

4. A Psalm, or other Canonical Canticle, to replace the 
Benedicite, 

As to the Commnnion Service: — 

1. Nothing to be recited at the Communion Table not 
strictly belonging to the Office. 

2. Kneeling during the reading of the Commandments, 
and responding to them, to be abolished. 

3. Preachiug to be strictly enjoined ; but ministers not 
to be tied to the use of the Homilies, 

4. Two of the Offertory Sentences to be omitted as 
Apocryphal, — and the Offertory to be made at the close of 
the Communion. 

5. Christ's words, as nearly as possible, to be used in 

I delivering the Elements, — and t\ift -mYSiAstftT uot to give 
'ie Elements^ and repeat the Seiiteiicea,\A^^\i*m^\\\^\^si^ 
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6. Kneeling at receiving the Elements to be optional, 
— and the JRubric declaring that the action indicated no 
adoration to be restored, (Elizabeth having removed it) 

As to the Baptismal Office^: — 

1. The Sign of the Cross to be abolished. 

2. Parents to have it at their option whether, or not, to 
choose Sponsors. 

3. Sponsors not to make promises for the child. 
. Ab to the Catechism: — 

1. The question, and answer, as to Godfathers, and God- 
mothers, to be omitted, (because nearly all baptized within 
the last 20 years had had no Sponsors.) 

2. " Wherein I was made^^ &c. to be altered to " Wherein 
I was visibly admitted into the number of the members of 
Christ, the children of God, and the heirs of the Eangdom 
of Heaven." 

3. To omit "as generally necessary to salvation," in Ans. 
1, on The Sacraments, 

4. The answer " Yes ; they do perform them by their 
sureties, who promise them both in their names " to be 
altered, since it made promising, and performing, the same 
thing, and declared that infants actually pei-form by their 
Sponsors' promises. 

As to Conflrmation Office : — 

1. More to be required of candidates than knowledge of 
The Greedy hordes Prayer ^ Ten Commandments^ and Cate- 
chism^. 

2. Apostolic practice not to be urged as reason for the 
Bite. 

3. Conciliation not to be the indispensable passport of 
Communion. 

As to the Katrimonial Office : — 

1. The use of the ring to be optional. 

2. Other words to be substituted for worship and 
«* till death us depart** 

3* " In the name of the Father," &c to be omitted, in 
the man's declaration, — as giving ground to regard mar- 
riage as a Sacrament. 

4 (Communion on the marriage-day not to be imperative 
on the newly-wedded pair. 

As to the Order for the Visitation of the Sick : — 

1. The AbfiolutioD to be made mexeVy dftc\'!v:t^\A:^^— "^csi^ 
dependent on the invaJid's penitence^ axkdk.i«)l\Xi. 
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2. The Lord*8 Supper not to be obligatory on every sick 
person, — but to administered at discretion dt the 
minister. 

As to the Burial Office:— 

The words " in sure^ and certain/* to be omitted. 

These extensive demands being carefully considered by 
them, the Episcopal paa-ty cUdured themsdvee ready to 
grant the following 

Concessions : — 

Begarding Public Worship generally. — None of the pro- 
posals just stated, under this head, were allowed : a few 
other comparatively unimportant demands, involving no 
principle, were granted. 

Begarding the Order for Homing, and Evening, Prajrer.— 
None. 

Begarding the Communion Service. — ^The same result as 
that under " Public Worship generally." 

Begarding the Baptismal Office. — None. 

Begarding the Catechism.—'* Yes, they do perform them,' 
&C., to be altered to, Because they promise them both by 
their sureties.** 

Begarding the Confirmation Office.— The concluding Ru- 
bric, ^* There shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion, 
until such time as he be confirmed/* to have added to it the 
clause *' or be ready, and desirous, to be confirmed" 

Begarding the Matrimonial Office. — " Worship** and 
" Depart,** to be changed to " Honour/* and, ** Do part,** 

Begarding the Burial Office. — " Sure, and certain,** to be 
omitted. 

Besides the Paper of Objections, the 

Puritans, acting upon the King's permission to add new 
TormB,proposed an entirdy new Service-Book, (the one com- 
posed by Baxter), to be used by those clergymen who 
might object to the Prayer-Book. 

This proposition caused long, and anjpy, debate, which 
lasted tUl within 10 days of the date nxed for the disso- 
lution of the Conference, and ended in its rejection. 

The Proposals, and the Concessions, were then discussed ; 
but no agreement could be come to, the Presbyterians 
maintaining that at least eight of the points to which they 
objected were "positively sinful," and the other party re- 
f using to yield a tittle more than lYie^ ^on^ 
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Ab there was no prospect of an agreement, and the four 
months would soon be up^ the 

Conference broke up, greatly to Clarendon's joy, and, 
by consent of both parties, it was reported to Charles, 
" That the Church's welfare, that unity, and peace, and 
his Majesty's satisfaction, were ends upon which they were 
all agreed ; but, as to the meanSf they could iwt come to any 
harmony/* 

The King, now, determined that the 

Bevision should be doue by Convocation, who chose 
a Committee of Bishops, for the work, including Cosin, of 
Durham, (a learned man, who oiiginated most of the 
changes, and who was greatly aided by Sancrof t, then his 
chaplain) ; Wren, of Ely ; Skinner, of Oxford ; Warner, of 
Bochester ; Henchman, of Salisbury ; Morley, of Wor- 
cester ; Sanderson, of Lincoln ; Nicholson, of Gloucester ; 
and Reynolds, of Norwich. The 

Eeviised Prayer-Book of Charles 11.— was adopted 
by Convooationj Dec. 20, 1661, — sanctioned by Parliament^ 
Feb, 26, 1662, — and, included in the Act of Uniformity^ 
(enforcing its general use), received the royal assent ^ 
MaylsA. The 

PriTidpaL Alterations in this revision were : — 

Generally: — 

1. A new Preface, and Calendar, were prefixed. 

2. St. Barnabas was added to the Calendar, (a palpable 
insult to the Puritans, who objected strongly to Saints' 
Days). 

3* All portions of Scripture, in the Services, excepting 
the Psalms, Ten Commandments, and parts of the Com^ 
munion Service, were taken from the Authorized Version. 

In Momiag, and Evening, Prayer:— 

1. The Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and Absolvr 
Hon, were prefixed to Evening Prayer, (which had, hitherto, 
begun with The Lord's Prayer.) 

2. The Absolution was directed to be said by the " Priest,^* 
instead of " Minister,** (another insult to the Puritans ! ) 

3. The story of Bel and the Dragon was restored, (another 
outrage, for the Puritans objected to the Apocrypha.) 

4. In the Litany^ Rebellion,** and Schism^ were 
added to ^^Sedition,'*—eLnd " Bishops, Priest*, aud DeacoivA? 
substituted for **Biahop8f Pastors, and Minifttera? 
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6. Several " Occcuional Prayen^ were added,— e.^^., 

A second for Fair Weather, 

Two for Emher Week, 

For the High Court of Parliament 

^^ FoT all Sorts and Conditions of Men,** 

The General Thanksgiving, 
6. After the Zrd. Collect^ the Anthem was permitted. 
In the Oommnnion Office: — 

1. The last clause, concerDing saints departed this 
lifejj' was added to the Prayer for the Church Militant. 

2. The General Confession was ordered to be said by 
minister, and people. 

3. The First Exhortation was inserted in its present 
place. 

4. The Bnbric disclaiming adoration in kneeling was 
restored to the end of the Service. 

In the Baptismal Office. — The question, ^^Wilt thou 
keep God's holy will 1" &c., with its answer, was added. 
In the Gonflrmation Office : — 

1. The Catechism was separated from it, (they Laving, 
hitherto, been one.) 

2. A ratification of the Baptismal Covenant was snh- 
stituted for the Catechism. 

In the Matrimonial Office: — 

1. A Form was appointed for publishing Banna 

2. " Till death us depart,'* was changed to " Till death 
us do part,'* 

3. Communion after the Service was made optional. 

In the Office for the Visitation of the 8ick.— If he 
humbly, and heartily, desire it " was added to the Babric 
concerning Absolution. 

In the Burial Office 

1. The Eubric debarring the nnbaptized, excommu- 
nicate, and suicides, from having the Service read over 
them, was prefixed. 

2. The deceased's name was ordered to be omitted, at the 
grave. 

In the Catechism :— " Yes, they do perform them," &a, 
was changed to, *' Because they promise them both,"&c. 
The following Forma of Service were added : — 
1. The " Office of Baptism for such as are of Riper Years,** 
— for the sake of the natives in our plantations, and those 
at home whose baptism in infancy had been neglected. 
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2. " ^ Form of Prayer^ with Fasting^ iu commemora- 
tion of " King C/iarlea, the Martyr" for January 30th, — 
being the usual Morning, and Evening, Service, with some 
differences. 

3. " A Form of PrayWy with Thanksgiving" in com- 
memoration of the Eestoration, for May 29, — being the 
usual Morning Service, with some differences. 

4. Forms o/ Prayer to he used at Sea, (in addition to 
Morning, and Evening, Prayer.) 

The Form of Prayer for Novr, 5tk was altered. 
This was the 

Final Revision of the Prayer Book. 

After Clarendon's fall, the Nonconformists had better 
times, under the Cabaly who, (with the view of uniting 
and strengthening the nation), determined to bring in a 

Toleration Act, and a Bill of Comprehension,— 
and, as a preliminary, submitted to the Commons a 

Besolntion, Ap. 1668,-^0 request the King to take 
measures for uniting his Protestant subjects ; it was, how- 
ever, defeated, by 176 votes to 70, and the wliole scheme fell 
through. The proposed Comprehension Bill was supported 
by such men as Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Bates, Manton, and 
Baxter, and would, (as the last-named declares), have 
restored 1400 Nonconforming clergymen to the bosom of 
the Establishment. 

Persecntion, (excepting daring the periods covered 
by the Acts of Indulgence of 1662, and 1672, and while 
the Cabal was in office), fell heavily on the Nonconformists 
the Corporation, Uniformity, Conventicle, and Five-Mile 
Acts, (which have been termed "The Clarendon Code"), 
being all directed against them. The cases of Bunyan, 
Baxter, and Jenkyn, (a distinguished Nonconformist 
minister, who, for offending against the Conventicle Act, 
was, at seventy-three years old, sent to Newgate, where 
he fell a victim to privation and hardship), Penn, and Mead 
(whicb are but a few out of hundreds, nay thousands), 
sufficiently shew the kind of treatment to which Dissenters 
were subjected. 

Under the severest stress of their oppressors, how- 
ever, these noble men, (while, as far as conscience would 
allow them, rendering "unto Caesar the things which" 
were "Caesars"), continued to worship in their own 
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wsLj — ever on the alert against a surprise : in spite of 
all precautions, however, saccessfnl raids were some- 
times made upon their meetings. (It was to avoid, on 
such occasions, the arrest of their beloved ministers, that 
it now became the practice to build the pulpits of ''Con- 
venticles'' high up, against the wall, with the stairs al 
the back, so that there was no communication between 
the meeting-house floor and the desk, and, conae^iuently, 
as his would-be-captors entered the doors, the pastor could 
usually get clear off.) 

The Romanists were, on the whole, treated very mildly, 
(owing to the secret favour of Charles^ until the Popish 
Plot, and the excitement against the Duke of York. 

However, a 

Proclamation was issued, 1674,— orcforin^r 

1. All native-bom Englishmen who had become Papist 
priests to leave the country, in six week% nnder penalty 
of death. 

2. Any British subject attending Mass to be fined one 
hundred marks, and be imprisoned for a year. 

During the fever caused by the alleged Popish Plots^ 
the Papists suffered terribly. 

It is saddening, but instructive, to note how the Estab- 
lished Church, during the carnival of vice which this rei^n 
presents, put forth no real effoi-t to stem the fearful tide 
of profligacy, and irreligion, which was deluging the land : 
the following passage, from Macaulayy only too faithfully 
depicts her feeling, and attitude : — 

"The restored church contended against the prevailing 
immorality, but contended feebly and with half a heart 
It was necessary to the decorum of her character that she 
should admonish her erring children. But her admoni- 
tions were given in a somewhat perfunctory manner. Her 
attention was elsewhere engaged. Her whole soul was in 
the work of crushing the Puritans, and of teaching her 
disciples to give unto Caesar the things which were Csesar's. 
She had been pillaged, and oppressed, by the party who 
preached an austere morality. She had been restored to 
opulence, and honour, by libertines. Little as the men of 
mirth, and fashion, were disposed to shape their lives accord- 
ing to her precepts, they were yet ready to fight, knee-deep 
in blood, for her cathedrals, and paX^jcea^ iox «^«r^ line of 
her rubric, and every tbiead oi Yiet -yeaXsofeiiXjSk. \1 
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debanched cavalier haunted gaming-houses, and places of 
ill-fame, he at least avoided conventicles. If he never 
spoke without uttering ribaldry, and blasphemy, he made 
some amends by his eagerness to send Baxter, and Howe, 
to gaol, for preaching, and praying. Thus, the clergy, for 
a time, made war on schism with so much vigour that 
they had little leisure to make war on vice. The ribaldry 
of Etherege, and Wycherley, was, in the presence, and under 
the specif sanction of the head of the Church, publicly 
recited, by female lips, in female ears, while the author of 
the PUgriwkS Progress languished in a dungeon, for the 
crime of proclaiming the Gospel to the poor. It is an 
unquestionable, and a most instructive, fact, that the years 
during which the political power of the Anglican hier- 
archy was in the zenith were precisely the years during 
which national virtue was at the lowest point." 
A very important 

Alteration in the mode of Taxing the Clergy was 
made, when the supplies were voted for the Dutch War. 
Hitherto they had assessed themselves, in Convocation : 
now, for the first time, the tax was levied by Parliament, 
on laity and clergy, alike, — a change which greatly pleased 
the latter, since they would now pay only their fair quota, 
whereas, previously, the King's influence, (owing to hia 
having so much preferment to bestow), was greater over 
them than over the laity, and they had, consequently, been 
accustomed to grant larger subsidies than, in fairness, they 
ought to have done. 

At the same time, this alteration considerably lessened 
thepower, and influence, of Convocation. 

The Statute, 

De HsBretico Combnrendo, (made 1401), was abol- 
ished, 1677. 

VARIOUS MATTERS. 

Sale of Dunkirk, (with Mardyke), to France, 1662. 

— Dunkirk had been taken from Spain, 1658, by the 
French, and English, and, according to agreement, given 
up to the latter. 

Charles, in spite of the large supplies voted him, found 
himself, towards the end of this year, in. N^t^ 
for money . not only had he wasted AiwTww cxftfK ^wxs^ 
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own profligate pleasures, but assistance rendered to Por- 
tugal had swallowed up twice the amount of his wife's 
dowiy, — Tangiers was an expensive burden, — and the time 
was near at hand when the J&ing must pay over his sister^s 
portion, to the Duke of Orleans. In this quandary, Claren- 
don advised his master to sell Dunkirk, (which, though its 
possession was regarded, hj the nation, as a glorious 
trophy, cost £120,000 a-year to retain), to Louis, — a sug- 
gestion upon which the empty-pocketed monarch was not 
slow to act. 

Negotiations were, accordingly, opened, and, after a great 
deal of chaffering between the Boyal hucksters, a bargain 
was struck, and Dunkirk passed into Louis's hands, for 
5,000,000 livres. 

Part of the money was paid by bills, at different dates. 
The French king, knowing how hard-up Charles was, sent 
over secret agents, to discount the notes-of-hand, whereby 
he saved 500,000 livres ! 

The popular rage blazed forth at this act. Clarendon, 
(whose share in it they suspected), having to bear the 
brunt of the storm. He was erecting a new, and splendid, 
mansion : this, the malcontents christened " Dunkirk 
House," thereby insinuating that he had obtained his 
building funds from Louis, as a bribe for inducing Charles 
to give up Dunkirk. There seems no ground for the 
imputation : his motive for promoting the sale appears 
to have been that he was anxious to extricate the King 
from his difficulties, — and, doubtless, he was convinced 
that no benefit, (but, on the contrary, heavy, yet unavoid- 
able, expense), accrued from its possession. 

In fact, the sale was a prudent step : the mistake was 
in selling it to France, — The 

Great Plague, in Loadon, 1665.— At the end of 1664) 
and the beginning of the ensuing year, " Strange comets,** 
(says Bishop Burnett), "which filled the thoughts, and 
writings, of astronomers, did appear," while a few cases of 
Plague occurred: this latter circumstance, however, caused 
no alarm, as such visitations were not unusual. But, towards 
the close of April, the number of deaths in St. Giles's rose to 
such a figure that fears of the issue began to be felt, and the 
Council thought it necessary to take measures for isolating 
the pest It was, however, in vaiu noX. onV^ \\a.d there 
been fatal delay, but London, was, \i\i\a\AX£ift^^Q \i35xtw«- 
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fitreeted, and filthy, (there were no sewers then), that to 
attempt to stay the Destroying Angel were as futile as to 
oppose the whirlwind, while, the very nature of the ter- 
rible disease being unknown, all remedies were alike 
ineflFectual : the victim was seized, and dead, usually 
within twenty-four hours, and of those attacked scarcely 
one recovered. 

By the middle of May, the deaths had become so 
numerous, and the Plague-area so extended, that a panic 
fell upon the City, and all who had the means of so doing 
prepared to quit the terrible scene : for weeks, a con- 
tinuous stream of emigrants flowed out through the gates, 
into the country, leaving the poor, chiefly, to bear the 
brunt Amongst the fugitives, was the selfish, moral- 
cowardly, King, who took an early opportunity of getting 
away to Salisbury, (contributing, however, like the majority 
of the wealthy, very handsomely, towards aiding the poor 
sufferers.) 

Day by day, the horror grew in the City of the Plague, 
now sweltering under the Summer sun, a reeking charnel- 
house. Everywhere were to be seen the barred door, and 
the ghastly red cross, (a foot long), painted thereon, with 
the words, " Lord ! Have mercy upon me," which marked 
the infected houses, (whence no one might pass, for a 
month after the seizure). 

The streets, in most parts, were grass-grown, deserted, 
and silent as the grave, till night came, when the echoes 
were aroused- by the fearful cry, " Bring out your dead !" 
and the ominous, sinister, creaking of the dead-carts, which 
lumbered off, when their dismal tale was complete, and 
shot the corpses — uncofl[ined, unattended, without a prayer, 
or hallowed commitment to the dust — en masse, pell-mell, 
into huge Plague-pits, outside the walls, (one of these being 
under, and the interments at this time being, it is said, 
the origin of the formation of. Primrose Hill, London.) 

By July, the weekly death-rate aVeraged 1100, and still 
it grew. 

Nearly all the London clergy had fled, like "the hireling," 
that " careth not for the sheep." In this terrible crisis, 
the ill-used, persecuted. Nonconformist ministers nobly 
stepped into the breach, filling the churches, and any places 
of public resorfc thafc remained, witYv eaxnfesX. t-aXSk 
pentance, and exhortations to courage, Vq^^^ — 
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and risking their lives, a hundred times daily, in supplying 
food, (drawn up by a cord), to the barred, infected, 
dwellings, in which "labour of love,'* (for, happily for the 
credit of humanity, all did not prove recreant), they were 
ardently supported by many noble-hearted physicians^ and 
persons of substance, and respectability, with a few devoted 
women, who had remained, in hope of doing some good. 

But there were other sounds than Christian pleadings, 
and other visitors besides the bread-bearers, to the 
stricken. — As in all cases of great national calamity, dis- 
tress, or excitement, a delirium of profligacy, and crime, 
seized upon the evil portion of the community : tJie 
wildest orgies were indulged in, the streets, in the City 
proper, ringing, night, and day, with drunken, riotous, 
shouts, and cries, sickening obscenities, and horrible blas- 
phemies, while, in every direction, the houses of emigrated 
citizens, and even those marked with the fatal cross, were 
entered, and stripped, (the thieves even tearing the trinkets 
from expiring victims !) 

Meanwhile, the mortality increased with awful celerity, 
until, in September, it reached its maximum — 11,000 
weekly, at which it stood for some time. 

Large coal fires were now lighted in the streets, and had 
an excellent fumigatory result : then came the equinoctial 
winds, which greatly freshened, and purified, the air. The 
death-rate fell, as rapidly as it had risen, as Winter, with 
its health-giving cold, approached. Shortly, there was 
not a case left m London, and the emigrants began to 
return home, many, however, prolonging their absence for 
some months longer. 

It is calculated that, by this awful visitation, 100,000 
persons perished in London alone, while numbers died in 
the country, to some parts of which it spread. 

Very soon, few traces of the pest could be seen, and the 
City was as busy, and pleasure-seeking, as ever. Neither 
upon Charles, and his profligate companions, nor upon any 
appreciable number of the inhabitants, had the stroke the 
sUghtest repentanceward effect I 

(The best account of this dire calamity is the " Journal 
of the Plague," by De Foe, and in his unapproachably 
OTaphic, and truth^ike, style, b\vfcip>\xY^OTU\i^ to be written 
by a citizen remaining witYiiu ^xj^roi^ ^Sasi'^:^ 
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Next year, brought upon the Citj another oyerwhelming 
calamity, the 

Great Tire of London, Sep. 2-8, 1666, which com- 
menced in a house in Pudding Lane, near London Bridge, 
and ceased, (strange to say), at Pie Corner, Smithfield. — 
The wind being high, and from the East, the flamea 
rapidly spread, and the houses being built of wood, with 
thatched roofs, there being no water at command, (owing 
to the pipes of the New River Company being empty, and 
the fire-engine on the Thames being itself burnt, at the 
very outset of the conflagration), pursued its fell career 
unchecked, for three days, by which time the whole of the 
City, from the Tower, to the Temple, was in blazes. 

The scene was one of awful grandeur : the flames 
formed a vast column, a mile in diameter, and seemed to 
lick the very clouds, — within a circuit of ten mUes from 
London, night was as light as day, — and the glare in the 
heavens was distinctly visible from the Cheviot Hills. 
The air was thick with embers, and papers, quantities of 
which were carried, by the wind, as far as Windsor. 

At first, little heed was paid to the Fire, such occur- 
rences being only too common in London, — and, when it 
began to assume menacing dimensions, the people were 
too panic-stricken to take measures to stay its progress, 
(or even to attempt to save their goods.) In this terrible 
crisis, Charles, and the Duke of York, displayed the greatest 
courage, and energy, and, by their efforts alone, was London 
saved from being entirely destroyed. Dividing the City 
into districts, each under command of a member of the 
Privy Council, the King, (in accordance with a suggestion 
made by some sailors), ordered the buildings bordering 
upon the area of conflagration to be blown up, with gun- 
powder, thus creating a wide gap which the flames failed 
to leap over : the wind, too, fell, on the third day, and, 
thus, all fear of the Fire's spreading was allayed. 

It continued to rage, however, within its isolated bounds, 
though with ever-diminishing force, until the 8th, after 
which, it slowly smouldered out. 

The destruction wrought was fearful. — An area of 436 
acres, (quite two-thirds of London), was covered with the 
ashes of 89 churches, (including St. Paul's), the Boyal 
Exchange, and other public edifices, wiWi 
houses, and places of business, 200,000 oi^\io^^ *\v:^s^^'^"^^ 
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were compelled to lie oat in the fields, around London. 
The Kiog, and the wealthy, generally, however, contri- 
buted, handsomely, towards relieving the poor sufferers. 

The total money loss was estimated at over 7^^ million, 
while only eight fives were sacrificed. 

But the curse was, in this case, turned into a blessing, 
for the Fire purified the City from the Plague, and swe])t 
away the dark, narrow, streets, and alleys, with their 
crowding, close, dirty, old, houses, in whose dry-rotted 
timbers infection lurked, — their place being taken, when 
the City came to be rebuilt, by wider, and more regular, 
thoroughfares, and stone houses, (an arbitrary Boyal 

Proclamation, — regarding the re-erection, ordering that, 
thenceforth, no more wooaen tenements were to be raised) : 
the result of this alteration was that the health of London 
was so much bettered that the Plague never again 
visited it. 

But, though the metropolis was, thus, greatly improved 
in cleanliness, comfort, and appearance, a grand opportu- 
nity was, at this time, lost of making it the most magni- 
ficent, and, in every way, commodious, city in Europe, for 
a plan, drawn up, by Eoyal consent, by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and which would have ensured this result^ was set 
aside, from merely selfish considerations. 

The funds for rebuilding St. Paul's, and portion of the 
city, were obtained by a Tax on Coals, — a favorite mode, 
with the citizens, of raising money. 

The origin of the fire was palpable, but the report was 
busily spread, and eagerly accepted, that it was the work 
of the detested Papists : a Parliamentary Committee was 
appointed, to enquire into the allegation, but found not an 
iota of proof, or even of suspicion, against the accused. 
This, however, had no effect upon public opinion, and, 
when, a few years later, the Monument was set up, in its 
commemoration, upon the spot where the Fire broke out, 
those in authority, (to their lasting shame), caused to be 
inscribed thereon : — 

" The burning of this Protestant city was begun, and 
carried on, by the treachery, and malice, of the Popish 
faction, in order to the effecting their horrid plot for the 
extirpating the Protestant religion, and English liberties, 
and to introduce Popeiy and heresy." 

Dryden alludes to this inscription : — 
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Where LondovCs Column^ pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully lifts its head, and lies.** 

The offensive words were erased 1830. 

The Plac^ae, and the Fire, were generally regarded as 
judgments from the Almighty, for the sins of the King, 
and the aristocracy : a medal was struck to commemorate 
both — having, in the centre, the Eye of God, — on each 
side, a comet, one raining pestilence, the other darting 
flame, — while, below, an armed horseman is struggling 
with Death : the motto, " Sic punit" 

Colonel Blood's Attempt upon the Duke of Ormond's 
Life, Deer. 6, 1670, and Theft of the Regalia from the 
Tower, May 9, IGTl* — with the sequel, rank amongst the 
most remarkable incidents of the reign. 

Blood, a wild, dissolute, Irish, bravado, and disbanded 
Parliamentarian officer, having been attainted for a con- 
spiracy to raise an insurrection in Ireland, determined, to 
revenge himself on Ormond, the Lord-Lien tenant 

Accordingly, having, by stratagem, called off the ser- 
vants, he seized the Duke, as his coach was passing 
St. James's Street, at night, and, binding him, placed him 
on horseback behind a companion, for the purpose of con- 
veying him to Tyburn, to hang him, (the gratification of 
inflicting which degradation being the motive for not 
despatching him immediately.) 

Captured, and captors, had gone some distance into the 
fields, when the former succeeded in slipping off the horse 
on which he was tied, bringing down with him his fellow- 
horseman : there ensued a fierce struggle in the mire, which 
gave time to Ormond's alarmed servants to come up, where- 
upon, Blood and his companions, rode off, after hastily, but 
ineffectually, firing at the Duke, and saved themselves, 
under cover of the darkness. 

Buckingham was, at first, regarded as the author of this 
outrage, and was threatened, in Charles's presence, by 
Ormond's son, the Marquis of Ossory, that, if his fathei 
came to a violent end, he would pistol him, even if he 
were standing behind the King's chair. 

Blood's next exploit was an attempt to carry off the 
Crown, and other regalia, from the Tower, in which he 
nearly succeeded : he had wounded, and bound, Edwards, 
the Keeper of the Jewel-office, and got outside the Tower, 
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with the spoil, when he was parsned, — oyertaken, — and 
captured, with some of his companions. 

One of these being recognised as having formed part of 
the gang who attacked Ormond, Blood was suspected of 
having been at the head of that outrage, and, on being 
questioned, boldlj owned to the accusation, but would not 
betray his accomplices, declaring, in true Milesian style, 
"the fear of death shall never engage me either to deny 
guilt, or betray a friend." 

The extraordinary combination of rascality, cool daring, 
and honourable sentiment, in this man, attracted popular 
attention, and he became the theme of general conversation. 

Charles, himself, became interested in him, and, to 
gratify his curiosity, had an interview with him, at which 
the Captain, (feeling himself, now, pretty sure of pardon, 
and determining to make good use of the opportunityX 
declared that he had conspired with others, to kill the 
King, and had, for that purpose, hidden himself, armed 
with a carbine, in the river-side reeds, above Battersea, 
(where Charles often bathed), but that such "an awe of 
majesty'' seized upon him that he abandoned his purpose, 
and induced his confederates to do the same, — and inti- 
mated that it would not be well to execute him, for he, and 
his associates, were solemnly sworn to avenge the death of 
any of their number, and no possible safeguard, or de- 
fence, could save from his doom anyone they might devote 
to death. 

Strange to say, Charles, (for what reason it is not easy 
to conjecture — certainly not from fear, perhaps from a 
kind of admiration for, and "fellow-feeling'' with, his 
reckless disposition), not only pardoned him, but gave him 
an estate in Ireland, worth £500 a-year, and actually had 
him frequently about his person. 

A Penny-Post, for letters, was established, in London, 
by Murray, an upholsterer, 1661, and a Postmaster-General 
appointed : and later on, another Penny-Post, for letters 
and parcels, was set up, by William Dockwray, 1680. 

Turnpikes are supposed to have been established in 
England, by an Act " for repairing the highways within 
the counties of Hertford, Cambridge, and Huntingdon," 
1663. (Previously, the roads were kept in order by the 
labourers, who were compelled to work on them six days 
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in the year, without wage.) Charles's Act was highly un- 
popular, and was pretty largely evaded. The 

Boyal Exchange was rebuilt, — and opened, by Charles^ 
1667. The employment of 

Steam, as a motive power, proposed, by the Marquis 
of Worcester. 

Tangiers was given up, 1683. A 

Great Frost, lasting nine weeks, occurred, during the 
winter 1683-4, — the Thames being covered with ice so 
thick that a fair was held on it, booths, representing every 
imaginable business, being ranged in regular streets, — 
shows, and games, were in abundance, — and the feasting, 
(oxen were roasted, whole, on the ice), drinking, music, and 
dancing, constituted quite a " Bacchanalian feast." 

Chelsea Hospital, and Greenwich Observatory, 
were founded. 

Flag-Signalling was invented, by the Duke of York, 
and employed at sea. 

Insurance Offices were established. The words 

"Mob," and **Sham," originated, in the popular ex- 
citements, and impostures, — the former being applied by 
the Court, as a contemptuous designation, to out-door 
assemblages, especially that of Novr. 5. 

SCOTCH AFFAIRS. 

Under the Commonwealth, Scotland had been a mere 
province : at the Bestoration, it regained its position as an 
independent kingdom. 

The settlement of affaii^ here was accomplished much 
more speedily than in England, owing to the grovellingly- 
loyal temper, and sweeping measures, of the 

DBXJNKEN PABLIAMENT, JAN. 1, 1661,— which con- 
sisted almost entirely of Koyalists. They 

1. Eestored the Lords of Articles. 

2. Voted, by a series of acts, to Charles, unconditionally, 
the widest, and fullest, prerogatives of sovereignty, — vest- 
ing in him alone, the executive power, and declaring that no 
statute passed by Parliament was valid without his assent. 

3. Passed the marvellous 

" Rescissory Act," — by which all the proceedings of 
Parliament, for the preceding twenty-eight years, were 
annulled. 
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By this measure, all the statutes in favour of Presby- 
terianism were, of course, abolished, and Episcopacy 
virtually restored : the ministers of the Kirk met to draw 
up a remonstrance, but were dispersed by the arm of the 
Law. Soon after, Charles, who, though he was not so 
bigotedly attached to Prelacy as his father, detested the 
Presbyterians, for the indignities to which they had sub- 
jected him, when he was in Scotland, and abominated 
their system, declaring, to Lauderdale, that it was not 
a religion for a gentleman," and that he would not suflfer 
it to continue in Scotland, issued a 

Proclamation, — announcing his determination to 
establish Episcopacy. 

The Presbyterian party had sent Sharpe to London, as 
their agent, to represent their interests, but Charles won 
him over, by the bribe of the Archbishopric of St 
Andrew's : great was the wrath, and consternation, on the 
pervert's return to his country. 

The Declaration of Breda had not promised to Scotland 
a like indemnity to that held out to England. Advantage 
was, accordingly, taken of this to destroy the 

Marquis of Argyle, — ^who was, as leader of the Cove- 
nanters, especially disliked by the King, and the Koyalists, 
generally, who, moreover, were eager to avenge upon him 
the death of Montrose, of which he was the author. The 
unsuspecting nobleman, having hastened up to London, to 
pay his court to the restored King, was seized, and sent 
back to Scotland, to be tried, for high treason : he was 
condemned, for having complied with the Commonwealth, 
and executed, within forty-eight hours. May 27, 1661. 

Episcopacy was, now, speedily, fully restored, but this 
great, and sudden, ecclesiastical change, and those in 
political affairs, though so easily, and quickly, accomplished, 
brought forth bitter fruit, in the disturbed condition of 
Scotland, during many succeeding years. By 

The reestablishment of Prelacy, such large numbers of 
Presbyterian clergymen were ejected from the Church, 
that, to fill the vacant pulpits, the Bishops were compelled 
to induct raw, unfledged, students, destitute, in most 
cases, of piety, morality, and learning. This, and the 
popular hatred of EpiscopaUaniam, drove the congrega- 
tions away from the churc\iea. Bvi^. ^toiu^^x'ssSc^- 
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terians, " the Kirk " being virtually closed to them, took 
to secretly meeting their beloved ministers, for worship, 
in out-of-the-way places — bams, glens, caves, and moors. 
This was especially the case in the West, where Prelacy 



To punish these sturdy Dissenters, a body of dragoons, 
under Sir James Turner, was sent, to live at free quarters 
upon the people, and to prevent private religious meet- 
ings, or punish those found at any such assemblies. 

The people, harassed by heavy fines, and other cruel 
punishments, could, at last, bear the oppression no longer, 
and rose, capturing Turner, by surprise, and marching, 
1,100 strong, to Edinburgh. Here, however, they found 
the gates closed against them, which compelled their 
retreat, while effecting which, they were attacked by a 
superior force, and brought to hatttey 

On the Pentland Hills, Nov. 28, IQQQ.— Royalists 
victorious. 

Royalist com, — General Dalziel. 

Covenanter^ „ —Colonel Wallace. 

The Covenanters were dispersed, with the loss of about 
40 slain, while a number were taken prisoners, 20 of whom 
were executed — many of them, previously, suffering cruel 
torture, (with a view to extort a confession that they had 
expected help from abroad), some, with the " thumbikins,'* 
(an instrument which squeezed the fingers with screws), 
and others, with the diabolical " boot," (a strong frame of 
wood, in which the leg of the sufferer was placed, and 
wedges being driven between it, and the case, was crushed, 
and broken). 

After the fall of Clarendon, a gentler policy was, for a 
time, pursued, towards the Presbyterians, there being 
issued an 

Act of Indulgence, — permitting the ejected ministers 
to return to their pulpits, if not yet filled, or to others 
which would be allotted to them, if they would con- 
form to the new government, in Church, and State. 
Nearly all the deprived clergy, however, refused to accept 
this Black Indulgence," while the people continued to 
meet in secret, as before, for worship. 

Landerdale was now placed at the laead. «SaxT^ 
Scotland, as Lord Commissioner, and T\xie6L^>i\i ^cto^^'^ 
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iron. Persecution re-commenced, — Sharpe, like all rene* 
gades, shewing himself peculiarly zealous against his former 
co-religionists, — out-door preachers were subject to loss of 
property, and death, and their congregations to fines, and 
other penalties, for sedition, — while, like punishments were 
visitea upon those who would not give information against 
such oifenders. 

Numbers of noblemen, and gentlemen, appalled at the 
state of affairs, petitioned the King to behave more kindly 
and justly to his Scotch subjects, but the law against 
"leasing-making'' was so severe that they dare not bring 
any definite charge against the Government, without ex- 
posing themselves to capital punishment, — and, conse- 
quently, no alteration was effected in the wretched 
condition of the Covenanters. 

About 1679, Charles, and the Duke of York, were very 
anxious to so increase the Army as to be able to overawe, 
or repress, the popular discontent, in England, and, to 
gain a pretext for this augmentation, it was actually de- 
termined to take steps to drive the Scots into rebellion. 
Accordingly, there were issued 

<'Bon£i of Peace," — which required the Western 
lairds to swear that neither themselves, their families, 
their servants, their tenants, nor their tenants' servants, 
should allow religious meetings, in any place but the 
churches of the Establishment, or associate with any who 
had been convicted of such offences. The landlords firmly 
refused to thus pledge themselves, whereupon the district, 
though as quiet, and orderly, as possible, was declared to 
be in revolt, and 6,000 savage Highlanders were quartered 
upon the defenceless people, who were mercilessly robbed, 
insulted, and outraged, by their unbidden guests. 

Strong representations, with an under-current of menace, 
were made to the King, by the sufferers, and the nation 
generally, and, as the temper of England was, now, alarm- 
iugly hostile to the Court, he thought it prudent to order 
the withdrawal of the interlopers, who, accordingly, de- 
parted, with great spoil 

Very shortly, however, 5,000 fresh troops were raised, 
and sent to occupy the West. 

The spirit of the Covenanters had gradually risen under 
their oppressions, and t\ua xenft^ft^ VvA^RJCvciu \^tQ\i^ht 
things to SL climax, capped by tVi^ cx>ie\ 
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Hnrder of the Archbishop of St. Andrew's, May 3, 
1679.— Carmichael, Sharpens Commissioner, had rendered 
himself peculiarly detested, by the ** Fifers," on account of 
his stem treatment of the "conventicle"-goers, and a band 
of enthusiasts among them determined upon his death, 
and lay in wait for him, on Magus Moor, (near St. 
Andrew's.) It so happened, however, that, instead of the 
expected prey, there came into view the Archbishop, him- 
self, in his carriage : professing to regard this as a Provi- 
dentially-ordered opportunity, the party rushed, from 
their concealment, upon the equipage, — tore Sharpe out, 
and from the embrace of his weeping, shrieking, daughter, 
(who was with him), disregarding her tears, and entreaties, 
— and, having riddled him with stabs, and dashed his skull 
to pieces, left him dead, — and fled, dispersedly, to the West 

The Government seized upon this atrocious, (though 
not-to-be-wondered-at), act, aa a pretext for further 
severities, and, accordingly, it was made treason for the 
Covenanters to assemble for worship, while the officers in 
the West were ordered to raise new troops, and redouble 
their vigilance in hunting out such gatherings. 

The Covenanters, driven to desperation, but resolved 
never to renounce their precious religious meetings, met 
these new measures of persecution by coming together in 
large numbers, and bearing arms. 

A collision, naturally, soon occurred. — A large congre- 
gation was surprised, and attacked, by a body of Boyalist 
dragoons: the Covenanters bravely resisted, and there 
ensued a sharp, fierce, battLe, cU 

Dramclog, (near Loudon Hill), June 1, 1679. — 
Covenanters victorioua, 

C. corns. — The Assassins of Sharpe. 

R, com, — Graham, of Claverhonse, (a brutal persecutor !) 

The Boyalista were completely routed, with the loss of 
30men. 

The insurgents, feeling that tbey had gone too far for 
retreat, boldly pushed into, and iooi possession of, 

Glasgow, (Claverhouse retreating to Edinburgh), — 
dispossessed the clergy, — and issued a Proclamation, in 
which they declared that they were struggling against the 
over-strained Royal prerogative, Popery ^«b^m'KX3Ck&\.^<5r 
ceasion to the throne^ and Prelacy. 
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The Dake of Monmouth was despatched to put down 
the insurgents, and encountered them, 8,000 strong, in 
battle, at 

Bothwell Bridge, (near Hamilton, Lanark), June 22» 
1679. — Royalists victorious. 
K com, — Duke of Monmonth. 
C. — Hackston, of Bathillet. 

The Covenanters held the bridge, with obstinate courage^ 
until tbeir ammunition failed, whereupon Monmouth, 
charging fiercely, completely routed them. 1,200 sur- 
rendered, several of them being executed, — 300 were sent 
out, as slaves, to Barbadoes, — and the rest gave " Bonds 
of Conformity," and were released. 

This same year, on Monmouth's being deprived of his 
command, the 

Duke of York was appointed Lord High Goininis- 
sioner, in Scotland, and, in this position, he gave pretty 
clear indications, (justifying the popular party's mis- 
givings), of what might be expected from him, should he 
succeed to the Throne, — being present at, and aiding in, 
the torture of accused Covenanters, with a horrible tran- 
quillity, and causing women to be put to death, for re- 
fusing to say ** God bless the King." 

The Presbyterians were quiet, for a time, after their 
defeat by Monmouth, but, in 1680, one of their preachers^ 
(originally a schoolmaster), named 

Bichard Cameron, (a Fif er who had, to escape the 
persecution, retired to Holland, in 1677, returned, and 
Doldly resumed preaching, speedily gathering a large body 
of adherents, who soon came to be termed ** Cameroniansy 

In June of the year of his return, he and his followers 
armed themselves, — renounced allegiance to the King, and 
declared war against him. 

A price was, at once, set on Cameron's head, and, within 
a mouth, his little troop was defeated, at 

Airds Moss, — nearly all of them being captured. 
Cameron fell, in the fight, but his head, and hands, were 
cut off, and set up, in a public place, at Edinburgh. Of 
his followers, numbera were executed, and the rest shipped 
abroad, as slaves. 

The Duke of York, now, held a 

Parliament 1681 > — and pxocvxte^ ^^jdsssoysi, <3l m 
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Act, — declaring that the Kings of Scotland derive that 
power from God alone, and that no difference of faith, or 
enactment of Parliament, could alter the succession, — 
and the imposition of a new 

Test, — including 

1. A promise to adhere to the true Protestant religion. 

2. An acknowledgment of the King's civil, and ecclesias- 
tical, supremacy. 

3. A rejection of all condemned doctrines, and practices. 

4. A declaration that there "lay no obligation from 
the National Covenant, or the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, or any other manner of way whatever, to endeavour 
any alteration in the Government, in Church, or State, as 
it was then established." 

Many in office refused to assent to the Test, and were, 
accordingly, ejected, while the Earl of Argyle, for declar- 
ing, when swearing to it, that he did not, thereby, bind 
himself against endeavouring, in a lawful way, any altera- 
tions in Church, and State, compatible with loyalty and 
with the interests of Protestantism, was accused of high 
treason, and condemned to death. He, however, escaped, 
in disguise, from prison, and reached Holland — his estates 
being confiscated, and his arms reversed, and torn. 

IRISH AFFAIRS. 

After the Restoration, two important matters called for 
attention : — 

1. The Settlement of Religion. — Episcopacy was 
reestablished, and power given to the Bishops to recover 
the property taken from the Church, under the Common- 
wealth. 

2. The Settlement of Estates.— Cromwell had con- 
fiscated the lands of Royalists, and bestowed a large part 
of them on his soldiers, and on the Protestant settlers, 
while the rest remained unappropriated. 

After the resignation of Richard Cromwell, a Council of 
Officers assumed the control of affairs, in Ireland. They 
appointed a 

Conventioii, — composed of representatives from the 
Protestant estate-holders : these, at the Restoration, prof- 
fered Charles the national submission, and prayed him 
to call a Protestant Parliament to aeUle eafcaA^^a^Va 
ance with bis Proclamation oi 
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Royalists who bad remained loyal to his father, and 
himself, wei^ to be restored to their lands, — and those to 
whom Cromwell had granted estates were to retain them, 
or receive compensation, for giving them up. 

On examination, it was found that Charles had bestowed 
such extensive tracts on the Duke of York, and others, 
that the remainder went but a very little way towards 
satisfying claimants. In this dilemma, the holders of 
lands granted by Cromwell agreed to give up one-third of 
their estates, to swell the so-called 

" Fund for Eeprisals,"— out of which the Royalists were 
to be recouped. But, even then, the supply fell short 
of the demand, and, while the Protestant Royalists' claims 
were satisfied, over 3,000 Roman Catholics, who had been 
deprived by Cromwell, and who protested their undeviating 
loyalty, received no compensation whatever. 

CONTEMPOBABT SOVEEEieiTS. 
France. Oemany. Spain. Fopeg. 
Louis XIV. Lbopold L Philip IV. Albxaitoib VII. 

Cbablbs IL Clement IX 
Clement X. 
Innocent XI. 



JAMES n. 

Dates.— At St. James's Palace, London, (or, some say, 
in Ediuburgh Castle), October 15, 1633; Feb. 6, (crowned 
Ap. 23), 1685-1688; died, Sept. 6, 1701, at St. Qer- 
mains, of apoplexy : being seized with paralysis, he had 
gone to the baths^ at Bourbon, whence, having received 
much benefit, he returned home, only to meet his death : 
his remains were kept, embalmed, in the Church of the 
English Benedictines, at Paiis, till 1793, and it was not till 
1824 that they were interred, at St. Germains. Oeoxge 
IV. erected over them a marble monument, whose in- 
scription characterizes the dead monarch as Magnus in 
proiperis, in adversis major!* 

Shortly before dying, he said to his son that " however 
splendid a crown appears, iVie \.vm!&\&«\3j:^\AQ/(>\xi!^^^ 
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it is a matter of perfect indifference, — when nothing is 
worth loving, but (tOD, or desiring, except eternity." 

Descent, &0. — Second son of Charles I., — created Duke 
of York, immediately after his birth, — present at the 
battle of Edgehill, (as previously narrated), and at the 
siege of Bristol, — at the surrender of Oxford, 1646, fell 
into the hands of the Parliament, who placed him, the 
Duke of Gloucester, and the Princess Elizabeth, under 
the care of the Duke of Northumberland,— escaped, in 
female dress, and reached Middleburg, 1648, and took 
refuge with the Princess of Orange, his sister, biit, soon 
after, joined his mother, at Paris, where he resided till 
1653, when he received a command in the French army, 
and fought, under Turenne, against the Spaniards,— on 
conclusion of the treaty between Cromwell and Louis^ left 
France, and entered the Spanish service, in Flanders, 
under Don John of Austria, and Condd, greatly distin- 
guishing himself at the siege of Dunkirk. 

At the Bestoration, returned to England, and was made 
Lord High Admiral, and Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
<The incidents of his career, during Charles II.'s reign, can 
be gathered from the preceding pages.) On his abdication, 
retired to St. Germains, (near Paris), being well received 
by Louis, who aided him in his unsuccessful expedition to 
Ireland, and in other attempts, and plans, to recover the 
Throne, until the Treaty of Ryswick, — spent his last years, 
soured with disappointment^ and broken by trouble, in a 
course of ascetic devotion. 

Claim. — G'ooff,— being, by descent, the nearest heir to 
the throne, and no one else having the slightest right to it. 

Married — 

1. (Secretly, at Breda), 1659, Anne Hyde, (1638-71), 
daughter of the Earl of Clarendon. Upon his change of 
fortune, at the Restoration, James was earnestly advised to 
disown his wife, but, to his honor, he, in spite of all oppo- 



3, 1660. 

She was a pious, virtuous, high-minded, woman, and won 
general esteem, 

Burnet says of her, " She composed well, had acquired 
considerable informatibn from books, was a kind, and gene- 
rous, friend, but a severe enemy." (ka bXt^^^ 
became an avowed Itomamst, beioxe^iet 



sition, publicly acknowledged. 
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2. (At Dover, where she landed), Septr. 30, 1673, Mary 
Beatrioe D'Este, 1658-1718, daughter of Alphonso, Duke of 
Modeoa, the union being in direct opposition to the wishes 
of Parliament, — veiy unhappy in the early years of her 
wedded life, her children dying in infancy, and »he being 
compelled to share her husband's foreign, and Scotch, exile. 

As Queen Consort, she was extremely unpopular, owing 
to her religion. 

She shared her husband's lot after the Beyolution. 
After his death, she was greatly afflicted, and tried, suffw- 
ing from cancer, and being worried by want of money, the 
quarrels, and jealousies, of the Jacobites, and her son's 
failure in "the '15," — died, after thirty years of exUe, 

having borne uncommon misfortunes with unusual 
patience." 

Isgue : — 

By Anne.— Mary II, (m. William III., Nov. 4, 1677, the 
alliance being brought about by Danby) ; Anne, (m. Prince 
George of Denmark) ; six others, wlio died young. 

By Mary. — James, "the Old Pretender," {m, Mary 
Sobieski, and left two sous, Charles Edward, "the Young 
Pretender," d, 1788, and Henry, Cardinal of York, a» 
1807) ; five daughters, who died young. 

(Mary, and Anne, were brought up Protestants — the 
son, as a Bomanist.) 

By his mistresses. — Barnes Fit^ames, Dnke of Berwick, 
and several others. 

Character. —Physically, closely like Charles II.— 
wanting, however, in the grace, affability, and the cheerful 
vivacity, wluch were so conspicuous in that monarch: 
brave as a lion, and a daring, skilful, commander, especially 
at sea, (England owing him much for his naval reforms, 
and improvements, which render him virtually "the 
founder of the modern British navy "). 

Of childish, narrow, judgment; sluggish, heavy, intellect; 
and mediocre attainments. 

As a ruler, possessed inordinately, and governed by, the 
Stuart notions of "Divine right," — a determination to insist 
to the full upon his assumed prerogative, — and by zeal for, 
and a resolution to restore, Romanism : with these views, 
and ends, and with his mean, obstinate, nature, was a 
bitter, and implacable, while ia]^e, wi^ ^feQi?^\i\3\^«ftKm^ 
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and opponent of, civil, and religions, liberty, though having 
greater regard than Charles had shewn for the country's 
honor, and his own dignity, (not submitting to become a 
pensioner of France to the same extent as his brother), 
punctual, and diligent, (in the dull, plodding, manner of 
such characters), in public business : stern, and severe, in 
administering justice. 

Cold, and phlegmatic ; perverse, prejudiced, and with 
the pig-headed stubbornness of a little mind ; a deadly, 
inflexible, but, generally, open, enemy, indulging however, 
at times, in contemptible petty spite ; parsimonious. 

In private life, a far better man than Charles had been : 
though not a faithful, was a kiud, and tender, husband, 
and his amours were not of the same shameless character 
as, while his Court was infinitely more decent, and de- 
corous, than his predecessor's ; faithful, in his friendships, 
(unless thwarted in his pet schemes.) 

In religion, sincere, and punctilious ^a narrow-minded, 
inexorable, bigot: had he reigned at the time of the 
Reformation, there seems little reason to doubt that he 
would have out-done Mary, herself, as a persecutor, 

WABS. 

None, For 

Hostilities in England,— see under « Monmouth's Be- 
bellion,"— and for 
Hostilities in Scotland,— see under Scotch AfEairB,*' 

EEfiELLIOH. 
MOKHOUTH'S BEBELLIOK, 1685« 

Pu7*p08e.—To dethrone James, The Duke of Mon- 
mouth, when banished, by his father, had taken up his 
abode in Holland, being well received by the Prince of 
Orange, who, however, on James's accession, dismissed the 
refugee, and his followers, they returning to Brussels. 

Wlien the Scotch expedition was decided upon, Argyle, 
and the otlier conspirators, came to the opinion that it was 
essential to success that a rising should be effected, simul- 
taneously, in England, and, of course, Monmouth was 
selected as the leader of the proposed expedition, for that 
purpose. He, however, was nol at a\V sanwmu^ "^iwik 
resait, and was, with great dif^cuity, iu^xxci^^ ^orsiSKC^. 
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Accompanied by Fletcher, and Fergnson, Monmonth 
Bailed, (Argyle having preceded him), with three ships, 
carrying 80 men, and some servants, and landed at Lyme, 
(Dorsetshire), June 11, immediately setting his standard 
up, in the market-place, and reading a 

Proclamation, ("t^^© masterpiece of Fergnson's genins^, 
and well adapted to the prejudices of the common people, 
and the bigoted Whigs), declaring that 

1. He, and his followers, had taken up arms " for the 
defence, and vindication, of the Protestant religion, and the 
laws, rights, and privileges, of England." 

2. "The Duke of York," (as he was rudely denominated), 
was a traitor, tyrant, murderer, and Popish usurper, — that 
he had caused the Great Fire, and the death of Godfrey, and 
of Essex ; poisoned Charles ; been author of the confederacy 
against Holland ; concocted, and supported, the Popish 
Plots, — and, since }iis accession, had turned the bulwarks 
against tyranny into strongholds of despotism. On all 
these grounds, the people were exhorted to wage war with 
James, and his supporters, until they should be brought 
to the punishment tney merited. 

3. Parliaments should be held annually. 

4. There should be no standing army, withont conseDt 
of Parliament. 

6. The cities, and towns, should have back their original 
Charters, (of which Charles had deprived them.) 

6. There should be complete religious toleration, 

7. Monmouth was the legitimate son of Charles IL, and, 
consequently, rightful sovereign, but that, for the present, 
he would not make any such claim, but would leave the 
whole question of the future government of the country 
to be submitted to Parliament. 

The Duke's forces, thanks to his great popularity, 
rapidly increased, and, four days after landing, he had at 
his command 3,000 men, all, however, of the lower orders^ 
no one of any position joining him. 

Thus reinforced, he felt it safe to advance, and, accord- 
ingly, passed on to Axminster, where the Duke of Albe- 
marle arrived next day, with 4,000 militia, but, actually, 
retreated, when he saw the rebels drawn up to resist him: 
had Monmouth pursued, Exeter "would, almost certainly, 
have fallen into his handa. 
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Honmonth proceeded, next, June 20, to Taunton, where 
there being a strong, and general, atmosphere of Puritan- 
ism, he was heartily welcomed, twenty young ladies of 
rank, and position, presenting him with a pair of colors, 
of their own working, and a Bible. Here, also, he again 
proclaimed his legitimacy, and, (haviug gathered courage, 
and confidence, from the hearty welcome, and the fact 
that his numbers now reached 6,000, and with a view to 
winning aristocratic support), had himself, (in violation of 
his manifesto), proclaimed King — at the same time, 
declaring his opponents traitors, — ordering the taxes to 
be levied for his use, — and offering a handsome reward 
for the capture of the Duke of York. 

On the 22nd., Bridge water was reached, and found as 
enthusiastically friendly as Taunton, volunteers flocking 
in, to join the insurgents, in such numbers that the Duke 
might have doubled his army, but, as he was short of 
arms, (many of his troops having only scythes, as weapons), 
he was compelled to send them away. 

Having better organized his force, Monmouth, now, 
went on, through Glastonbury, and Wells, to Keynsham, 
with the purpose of seizing Bristol, but was delayed, by 
the partial breaking down of the bridge. Meanwhile, 
effective measures were being taken to crush the rebellion, 
and large bodies of militia, under, respectively, Albemarle, 
Beaufort, Pembroke, and Lumley ; the Blues, under 
Churchill ; and Feversham, with all the troops spareable 
from London, were rapidly hemming him in. 

Finding the Koyal forces near, he abandoned the design 
on Bristol, and set out to retreat to Bridgewater, having 
on the way a skirmish^ with some regular troops, at 

Philip's Norton, Jnne 27. — Indecisive. 

Boycdist com. — Duke of Grafton. 

Insurgent „ — Duke of Monmouth, 
who, two days later, reached Frome, (where he heard of 
the failure of Argyle's attempt, and that a projected rising 
in London had not taken place), — passing, thence, to Wells, 
where his men halted, and stripped the lead off the Cathe- 
dral, to make bullets, — and reaching Bridgewater July 2. 

Meanwhile, the Royal troops approached, and encamped, 
July 6, on the plain of Sedgemoor, abouV. Ww^^ xoSis^l^ws^ 
Bridgewater, 
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Monmoath had, in consequence of his disappointment 
at no persons of importance joining him, and of the evil 
news heard at Frome, sunk into a gloomy, de^ondent^ 
frame, and had determined to secretly leave his followers 
to their fate, and seek his own safety in flight. But 
Feversham's disposition of his troops was so careless that 
the Duke recovered confidence, and determined to attempt 
a night attack, which issued in the batHs of 

Sedgemoor, (Somerset), July 6, {the last hdttU faught 
on English ground), — Royalista victorious. 

K com, — Earl of Feversliain, 

/. corns. — Duke of Monmoath ; Earl Orey. 

In making for the enemy's position, the insurgents wei^ 
suddenly brought to a pause, by one of those " dykes" 
characteristic of Somersetshire, while, at the same time, 
the accidental discharge of a pistol aroused the Koyalists, 
and brought them to the spot. Lord Grey, commandiDg 
the cavalry, shewed the greatest cowardice, and incapacity, 
and, consequently, his troops were soon routed, and in 
flight : the infantry, however, spite of their want of dis- 
cipline, and inadequate arms, stood their ground, and 
fought with consummate bravery, " as if every man ex- 
pected a kingdom for his reward," for three hours, and 
would, there seems little doubt, have won the battle, had 
they been supported by the cavalry, with courage equal 
to their own. 

At last, they gave way, and a great slaughter ensued, 
1,000 of them falling, while many hundreds were taken, 
(only 300 Eoy alists being killed. ) Fe versham hunted down 
the fugitives, hanging 20, without triaL He was, how- 
ever, mercy itself, compared with 

Colonel Kirke, (a soldier of fortune, who had served at 
Tangiers, and, thence, acquired a tincture of Moorish bar- 
barity), and his troops, nicknamed, by him, in ghastly 
joke, his " Lambs," (in allusion to their having, on their 
standard, a lamb, by which, when serving in Tangiers, 
they could be recognized as Christians.) — On entering 
Bridge water, he hanged 19 persons, without enquiry, an(5 
day after day, made the gibbet groan with fresh victims, 
amusing himself by seeing how many could be executed 
while he, and his companions, drank the King's he^th. 
His soldiers, let loose, to live at free quarters, committed 
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»st fearful outrages, and their name was a word of 
in the West, for many a long year, 
nwhile, Monmouth, who had fled, with the cavalry, 
tempted to gain the coast, in company with Grey, 
id advanced to Cranboume Cross, (on the borders of 
shire), where their horses broke down, and they 
ted. Grey was captured July 7, and, next day, the 
ate befell Monmouth : he had, in order to disguise 
f, and throw his pursuers off the scent, changed 
) with a peasant, who being discovered, the search 
e Duke was pursued with redoubled activity, and 
kce, and speedily issued in his being discovered at 
ttom of a ditch, covered with fern, and so broken- 
with fatigue, hunger, and misery, that, on being 
he wept, hysterically. 

(ill of Attainder having been passed, immediately 
lis landing, the Duke's life was forfeit, but he clung 

hope that surely his own uncle, his dead father's 
•jb brother, would pardon him. Accordingly, he 
ched a very submissive, and penitent, letter, to the 

declaring that he had been seduced, by others, into 
ng, and begging for an interview, that he might 
inicate a state secret of great importance, 
les, without any intention of pardoning him, granted 
jerview, in the hope that 

imonth would betray his accomplices : this, however, 
ised to do,— nothing came of the interview, — he was 
his fate,— and execnted, on Tower Hill, July 15. 
suppression of the rebellion was followed by the 
loody Assize," (or, « Bloody Campaign"),— an 
held under special commission, for the purpose of 
those concerned in the rising whom Kirke, and Co., 
)t dealt with : the judges appointed to hold it were 
indish Jeffreys, (wno '* set out with a savage joy, as 
iill harvest of death, and destruction and four 

Commission opened at Winchester, where occurred 
)st disgraceful, and pitiful, incident of the Assize, viz,, 
Al of a venerable woman of seventy, named 
7 Alice Lisle, widow of John Lisle, (one of Cromwell's 
), who was charged with treasonably sheltering two 
re insurgents, after the battle of Sedgemoor. It was 

G 
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clear, from the evidence, that she was ignorant of theTr 
being rebels, while on no plea whatever ousht she to have 
been condemned, until the men themselves nad been tried, 
(and this had not been doneX — yet, the brutal Jeffreys, by 
bullying witnesses, and brow-beating the Jury, secured a 
verdict against her, and sentenced her to he bumtj at the 
stake, the same afternoon ! The Cathedral clergy, how- 
ever, were so horrified that they brought pressure to beat 
upon the Judge, and induced him to alter his judgment to 
one of beheading. 
Two other persons of position, 

Mrs. Oaont, and Alderman Cornish, — ^were condemned, witl/ 
the same cruel injustice, and executed, (The convictioDe 
of Lady Lisle, and Cornish, were, however, reversed, after 
the Revolution.) 

Jeffreys, and his compeers, passed from town to town, 
doing their sanguinary work, with indecent haste, straining, 
and perverting, the Law, and ignoring every principle of 
truth, and equity, to obtain convictions. 

In Somersetshire, 233 were executed, — in Dorsetshire, 
74, — and in Devonshire, 13 : besides these, large numbers 
were severely whipped, or committed for long terms of 
imprisonment, or ruined by heavy fines, while 1000 were 
shipped off to the plantations ! 

The pitch caldron was constantly boiling, in the assize 
towns, to preserve the heads, and limbs, from corruption 
that were to be distributed through the beautiful western 
country." "At every spot where two roads met ; on every 
market-place ; on the green of every large village which 
had furnished Monmouth with soldiers, ironed corpses, 
clattering in the wind, or heads, and quarters, stuck on 

Eoles, poisoned the air, and made the traveller sick, with 
orror. In many parishes, the peasantry could not assemble 
in the house of God without seeing the ghastly face of a 
neighbour grinning at them over the porch.'' 

Jeffreys boasted that he had destroyed more, for higli 
treason, than all the Judges since the Conquest ! 

Only those escaped punishment who could afford to 
bribe this monster, who made a handsome sum by thus 
selling pardons. 

On his return to London, glutted with blood, and gold, 
Jeffreys was welcomed, by James, with open arms, and 
rewarded with the Lord-ChaiiCft\\oTa\iv^, 
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PABLIAHENTABT, AND OTHER POLITICAL, 
AFFAIES. 

The political annals of this reign are little else than an 
uninterrupted record of arbitrary, unconstitutional, acts 
on the part of James, and of the growingly strenuous 
opposition thereof, by Parliament. 

W ithin a quarter of an hour of his brother's death, James 
assembled the Privy Council^ and, after a eulogium upon 
the just-deceased, set forth his views, and intentions, in a 
speech in whioh, after noticing the popular notion that he 
was fond of arbitrary power, he uttered the following 
noteworthy promises : — 

" I shall make it my endeavour to preserve the Govern- 
ment, both in Church, and §tate, as it is now by law estab- 
lished. I know the principles of the Church of England 
are for monarchy, and the members of it have shewn 
themselves good; and loyal, subjects; therefore, I shall 
always take care to defend, and support, it. I know, too, 
that the Laws of England are sufficient to make the King 
as great a monarch as* I can wish ; and, as I shall never 
depart from the just rights, and prerogative, of the Crown, . 
so I shall never invade any man's property." 

At the request of the Council, this declaration was pub- 
lished, and was received with a burst of national enthu- 
siasm, the clergy, and various public bodies, all over the 
country, pouriog in loyal addresses to the King. All 
former suspicion, and dislike, of him seemed to have been 
swept away, and high hopes were entertained of a har- 
monious, and prosperous, reign. 

This pleasing prospect was, however, almost immediately 
darkened by acts on his part which shewed that James's 
professions were false, and that he was not only as 
arbitrary as the rest of his family, but contemplated 
the restoration, without, and against, the will of Parlia- 
ment, and the nation, of Popery. 

His first disquieting step was to issue, before Parlia- 
ment met, a 

Proclamation ordering, on his own sole authority, the 
levying of the Cnstoms, and Excise, which had ex- 
pired with Charles's demise, and could not be again legally 
imposed, until voted by Parliament, 'Kixssftji^ VaS^w 
to even Guildford'a suggestion IImAi moTasa *OQ»a» 
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lected should be laid by, pending the assembling of the 
Houses. 
His next act was 

Attending Mass, (which was an illegal seryice), on the 
second Sunday after his brother's death, with all the pomp, 
and dignity, of State. 

The Church of England at once took alarm, and her 
ministers made their pulpits resound with denunciations 
of Popery, — whereupon, James threatened the Bishops with 
the withdrawal of his promised protection ! 

Romanists were, now, encouraged, at Court, which, within 
a month, swarmed with them as it had not done since 
before the Beformation. 

At the Coronation, the Communion was omitted, (a most 
significant fact !), with some other minor ceremonies. 

The last unconstitutional deed committed, by 'the King, 
before the assembling of Parliament, was a 

Proclamation releasing all who were in Prison 
for refasing to take the Oaths of Allegiance, and 
Snpremacy. — James professed that he meant this as a 
measure of toleration for all sects ; but, as all the im- 
prisoned Dissenters, save the Boman Catholics, and 
Quakers, were in jail for offences against the Conventicle 
Act, and the Five Mile Act, (and not for refusing the 
Oaths of Allegiance, and Supremacy), it was clear, to every 
one, that the Proclamation was intended for the special 
benefit of the Papists. 



Notwithstanding his Eomanism, and his determination 
to thrust it upon the people, James allowed the chief 
offices of the Crown to remain in the hands of Protestants : 
the following were the 

Principal Ministers : — 

Bochester, — Lord High Treasurer, 

Sunderland, — Secretary/ of State, 

Halifax, — President of the Council 

Clarendon, (junr.), — Chamberlain, 

Godolphin, — Chamberlain to the Queen, (losing his Trea- 
surership, on account of his having suppoi'ted the 
JExclusion Bill). 

Bttildford^^Lord Keeper, 
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At the same time, the King formed a secret Council of 
Papists. 

James continued relations with the French King, and, on 
the representation that he intended to restore Bomanism, 
obtained a grant of ;£60,000, for which abject thanks were 
returned, — together with an apology, through Barillon, the 
French ambassador, for the English monarch's having 
called a Parliament without Louis' sanction haying been 
previously obtained. 



On the assembling of 

FABLIAMEKT, MAY 19— NOYIt. 1?0. 1686« (the only one 
during the reign), it was found that the Lower Chamber, 
(in consequence of the changes in the Corporation Charters, 
made by Charles IL), was constituted, almost entirely, of 
Tory Churchmen, all of them, of course, intensely loyal : 
there were, according to his computation, only about forty 
Members hostile to James ; but, his persistent efforts to 
abolish the penal laws against Papists, and to make the 
Romish faith supreme, quickly changed a devoted House, 
that would have allowed him almost any stretch of pre- 
rogative, and infringement of the people's liberties, nad 
he only respected the Established- Church, into bitter 
opponents. 

In his opening 

Speech, — the King, in demanding supply, broadly in- 
timated that he bad the means, in his prerogative, of 
raising what he needed, without the assent of Parliament, — 
that, as long as they granted him what he asked, he should 
come to them, — but that, should they displease, or dis- 
satisfy, him, by their treatment of him, he would, at once, 
and thenceforth, disregard them, and govern by the power 
inherent in him, by virtue of his " Divine right." 

The Commons, nevertheless, thanked him humbly for 
his Speech, and proceeded to the 

Settlement of the Revenne,— voting James, for life, 
besides the annual amount enjoyed, at his death, by the 
late King, the proceeds of a number of fresh duties — 
thereby raising the income to £1,900,000. They, then, 
(feeling, already, somewhat anxious, at the sYia?^tft\as, 
manifested of a design to restore Pap*Ae^\\^^^^ SJgko^- 
selves into a 
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Committee of Religion, — and passed two 

Betolntiont.— 1. Declaring their profound attachment 
to the Protestant religion. 

2. Callinj][ upon the King to put in force the penal laivs 
against all Dissenters. 

The Boyal anger, at this blow, was so great, that tbe 
at-present obsequious Commons reversed the Resolutions, 
and expressed their full confidence in James's promise of 
protection to the Church. 

After granting a further supply of £400,000, to meet 
the expenses of quelling Monmouth's Rebellion, Parlia- 
ment adjourned. 



As it ever happens, in such cases, the crushing of Mod- 
mouth's rebellion greatly strengthened the Government, 
(besides striking terror into the people), and James, em- 
boldened, thereby, threw oif all aisguise, and set to work 
to remove, from the Constitution, whatever stood in the 
way of his restoring Romanism, and exercising his vaunted 
prerogative. — The first three steps which he, (rightly), 
considered essential, and determined on, in carrying out his 
design, were 

1. The repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act, — whereby he 
would recover the power of arbitrary imprisonment. 

2. The repeal of the Test Act, — whereby he would he 
able to introduce into the Army officers upon whom be 
could depend. 

3. The establishment of a large standing army, — whereby 
he could coerce the people, at pleasure. 

Having opened his designs to 

Halifax, that nobleman utterly refused to consent to 
the repeal of the just-named Acts, and James, (Octr. 21), 
accordingly dismissed him, (to whom he owed a lasting 
debt of gratitude, for having been the means of preventing 
the Exclusion Bill passing), and thus, by his own obstinate 
folly, drove ^ the most eloquent, and accomplished, states- 
man of the age into Opp<^ition." Bitterly, and too late, 
did he regret it, when the time of his tribulation came ! 

Parliament reassembled^ Novr. 9, and James came out, 
boldly, in his true colors, for, in his 

Speech, he coolly announced Ke 

L Jfod allowed Romaa CatiiQ^^c^t^ \a iat^^ydlS^ 
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Army, during the Bebellion, without their accept- 
ance of the Oath required by the Test Act,— and that, 
(as he had profited by their services, in time of danger), 
he would not, now, discharge them, as such a step would 
disgrace them, and deprive him of their aid, should further 
risings occur. 

This was, of course, a virtual declaration that he had 



2. Intended to maintain a Standing Army. 

The Commons, roused to determined hostility, negatived 
this proposition, and presented an 

Address, — declaring that the King could not allow any 
one to hold office in the Army who had not subscribed to 
the Test Act, — and begging him to allay the people's 
auxieties, by retraciug the iUegal steps he had taken, in 
the matter. 

The Lords also began to earnestly discuss his proceedings. 

To be thus thwarted, and have his prerogative ques- 
tioned, James could not brook : accordingly, in fulfilment 
of the threat made at its opening, that, if he were 
opposed, he would do without it. 

Parliament was prorogued^ {Now, 20), and, after- 
wards, dissolved, (July 2, 1687). 

This prorogation was the end of the First Act of the 
Drama of the English Revolution, 



The Church, (hitherto the firmest support of Monarchy), 
and the nation generally, were greatly excited and in- 
censed by the Kiug's now clearfy revealed policy, and 
their rage, and horror, at the possibility of Bomanism 
being reestablished, were wrought to a higher, and dan- 
gerous, pitch, by the terrible stories of Papist intolerance, 
and persecution, narrated by the French refugees, who 
fled to England, upon the 

Revocation, (Oct. 12, 1685), of the "Edict of Nantes," 
(granted by Henry IV., to secure toleration for the French 
Protestants.) 

With thfe nation in this temper, it was madness to take 
the smallest step, towards carrying out his purposes : but 
James, obstinately bent upon their fulfilment^ maxcWL 
oUf steadily, to hia doom, 

CUrendon, Bochester, and other Pxo^/^VaiiVi "^J^kiiAS^^ 
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in vain, urged moderation upon him : he turned a deaf 
ear to their counsels, and gave his sole confidence to 
Homanists, amongst whom was 

Sunderland, (who, however, did not publicly own his 
perversion from Protestantism till 1687), who replaced 
Halifax, as President of the Council. 

The arbitrary, and unconstitutional, measures which 
James, successively, adopted, after the dismissal of the 
Houses, follow, in the order in which they occurred. 

Parliament having virtually denied his assumed auto- 
cratic prerogative, he determined to have it acknowledged 
before further exercising it. Accordingly, he obtained an 

Opinion of a majority of the Judges in fieiYor of the 
Dispensing Power. 

This end was accomplished by an infamous expedient— 
a collusive, sham, prosecution. By James's instructions, 
the servant of Sir Edward Hales, (a recent proselyte 
to Komanism, and who had been made a Colonel), prose- 
cuted his master, to recover £500 penalty, (payable to the 
informer), for holding a commission in the Army, without 
having complied with the requirements of the l?est Act. 
Previous to the case coming on, James sounded all the 
Judges, and, finding four of them, (Jones, Montague, 
Charleton, and Nevil), opposed to his wishes, dismissed 
them, and put in their places lawyers devoted to his in- 
terests. On the trial. Sir Edward produced the King's 
Letters Patent, dispensing with subscription, in his case, — 
eleven of the Judges, out of twelve, decided in his favor, — 
and Chief-Justice Herbert ^ laid it down that the Kings 
of England were sovereign princes ; that the laws of Eng- 
land were the King's laws ; that it was, consequently, an 
inseparable prerogative of the Crown to dispense with 
penal laws, in particular cases, for reasons of which it was 
the sole judge,'' Jane, 1686. 

James did not allow the decision to rest a dead letter, 
but took immediate advantage of it, in the 

Introduction into the Privy Council of four Romanitt 
Zorcfe— Powys, Arundel, Bellasis, and Dover. . 

Amndel was made Privy Seal, 

Pispensations were, now, granted to Members of 
the Colleges, at OxfoT&, ^^to 9\>«eii\i >i)ti«isi^w«& from 
Cburcb, — not to take tlae O^tVia Ki^a^xi^ vsA. 
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macy, — or to do any other thing to which, by the 
and statutes, of the Eealm, or those of the College, 
7ere obliged." An 

ilesiastical Commission Conrt was established, 
14, 1686. — In the preceding March, James had 
. a Proclamation, commanding the clergy not to 
1 on controverted points, — an injunction which was 
dly disobeyed, the pulpits resounding with diatribes 
jt topery. 

\ most vehement, and persistent, of these attacks, in 
m came from Dr. Sharpe, Rector of St. Giles's, 
, accordingly, James ordered Compton, Bishop of 
m, to suspend, till the Koyal pleasure concerning 
fender should be further known. 
! Prelate replied that he had no legal right to inflict 
ummary pimishment, even upon the greatest offender: 
\ same time, he, and Sharpe, professed all dutiful 
ssion to the King — in vain ! 

les, determined to punish this, and prevent any 
r, disobedience, and to obtain absolute control over 
burch, issued, (in spite of a clause in the Act passed 
I Long Parliament—abolishing the hateful tribunal — 
ding the erection, at any future time, of that, or any 
r. Chamber), an Ecclesiastical Commission, in almost 
ime terms as, and on the model of, that under 
>eth, seven Commissioners being appointed with full, 
^solute, power over the Church, 
soon as it was established, 

ipton was cited before the Commissioners, for refusing 
J with Sharpe, and was, with the latter, by them, 
ded from the exercise of all ecclesiastical functions, 
ions, energetic, Measures were, now, adopted to 
rage, establish, and promote. Popery,— thus,— 
?he old Chapel St. James's was thrown open for 
i worship^ and numbers of other Bomish churches 
jr sprang up in London, — and troops of monks, and 
ippeared : a convent being set up, at Clerkenwell, — 
lie Benedictines settled in St. James's Palace, the 
tlites in the City, the Jesuits in the Savoy, and the 
[scans in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
^riesta were introduced into kTm-^^lot^^twesSef^ 
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3. Nearly all pablic officials who refused to apostatize 
from ProtestaDtism were, gradually, got rid of : amongiit 
others, 

Koohetter, even, (though James's brother-in-law, and a 
most faithful minister, and friend), was dismissed, Jan. 5, 
1687, and the Treasuri/ put in commission, under Bellaaii. 

A few of the King's most unprincipled tools, (indudiog 
Jeffreys, and Kirke), though utterly destitute of religion, 
and moral principle, adhered, (strange to tell), to the 
Reformed Faith, — but they were indispensable to, and 
not replaceable by, James, who, therefore, retained them 
in his service. 

At this point, the Second Act of the Revolution Drama 
may be regarded as ended, it being manifest that no ties 
of friendship or of relationship, would enable a person 
to continue in high office at Court, if a Protestant, and 
that James was determined to establish a'' Bomanist 
" government." 

Previous to Itochester's dismissal, the King had com- 
menced his attacks on the Universities, by the 

Appointment of a Papist to the Beaaery of Christ 
Churcti, (Oxford), Beer. 1686, — only members of the 
Established Church being legally eligible for the post. 

James had, also, formed a Camp, on Hounslow Heath, 
and assembled there, for the purpose of overawing the 
Loudoners, 13,000 men, said to be the best-paid, -equipped, 
and -disciplined, in hlurope. 

This step alarmed the thoughtful, for England's liberties, 
but the people, generally, were rather amused than other- 
wise at it, though several 

Kiots took place, in various parts of the City, excited 
by the appearance, in the streets, of so many monks, and 
the flocking of large crowds to the Papist chapels. 

Another blow was now struck at Cambridge : a 

Eoyal Letter, addressed to Vice-chancellor Pechell, 
ordered the Senate to confer the degree of M.A, on a 
Benedictine Monk, named Alban Francis, without the 
prescribed oaths, Feb. 7, 1687. — This, they declined to 
do, and sent the King a respectful Petition, stating the 
reasona for their non-compliance* 
TLereupon, 
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Dr. Pechell was cited before the Commission, May 7, — 
deprived ol his Vice-Chancellorship, — and suspeiided Jrom 
receiving his revemie, as Master of Magdalen — a most 
atrocious piece of injustice ! since the income was his free- 
hold, which could not be taken from him, exceptinp; dn 
conviction for the most serious offences against the Com- 
mon Law. 

Meanwhile, James had taken the daring step of issuing a 
Declaration of Indulgence, Ap. 4, 1687,— wherein, 
by his arrogated Dispensing Power, he 

1. Suspended the operation of all penal laws against 



2. Granted permission to all sects to worship openly, 
" without let, or hindrance." 

3. Forbade the imposition of religious oaths, or tests, as 
qualiiications for office. 

This Declaration deceived but few ; for James's ante- 
cedents, (in Scotland, especially), forbade belief in the 
sincerity of his professions of toleration, and it was 
generally, (and correctly), believed that his real purpose 
was, while freeing the Papists, (and, so, helping on the 
restoration of Komanism), to attach, (bv the strong tie of 
gratitude), the numerous, and powerful, Nonconformist 
body to himself, and induce them to join him, against the 
Church of England, their relentless persecutor. 

But, (all honour to them !), the majority, of the Dis- 
senters utterly refused to accept this tempting Indulgence, 
and preferred to continue to suffer the disabilities, and 
indignities, under which they groaned, rather than en- 
danger civil liberty, and the Protestant religion, by assent- 
ing, (as they would have done, had they swallowed the 
gilded pill), to the King's Dispensing power, his independ- 
ence of Parliament, and the removal of all restraints, from 
the Papists. 

Some few of the smaller sects sent James addresses, 
thanking him for the Indulgence, but the great body of 
them were ominously silent, while their ablest leaders, 
{e,g.y Baxter, and Howe), openly declared their opinion of 
this monstrous exercise of James's assumed prerogative. 

The Church of England, itself, was thoroughly awakened, 
by this Indulgence, and by that which had been published 
in Scotland, (wherein, the King ViSkA promVafe^ ^t'KSKts'i 
all her property to the Church o£ EngW^^i 
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It was evident that James not only contemplated, bnt 
actually counted upon, the speedy accomplishment of the 
re-Romanizing of the country. 

This may be regarded as the fatal turning-point of 
affairs for the King, for, while he had not really benefitted 
the Papists, he h£ui rendered the Nonconformists more 
suspicious, and determined, — had excited, at last, the 
decided hostility of the Church of England, — and, finaUy, 
had called forth a strong, public, expression of disapproval 
of the Indulgence, from the Prince of Orange, and his wife. 

Before the dispute with Cambridge was settled, Oxford, 
(being considered more loval, and complaisant, as well as 
less sternly Protestant, than the sister University), was 
attacked. — The Mastership of Magdalen College becoming, 
by death, vacant, (in March), it became necessary to ap- 
point a successor, who, according to the College statutes, 
must be a Fellow of either Maffdalen, or New, College, and 
must be elected by the other Fellows. James, in a 

Royal Letter, ordered the election, as President 
of Magdalen, of Anthony Fanner, a Papist, (by 
perversion), and grossly immoral. — The Fellows, with- 
out complying, sent up a Petition, begging for either a 
free election, or another, and fit, nominee, and, receiving 
no reply, proceeded to elect, (Ap. 16), Dr. Hough, "a man 
of eminent virtue, and prudence," who, having been con- 
firmed in bis appointment, by the Bishop of Winchester, 
(the College visitor), and taken his D.D., was duly in- 
stalled. 

The Fellows were, now, summoned before the Court of 
Commission, and their election of Hough declared void. 
At the same time, such overwhelming evidence of his 
immoral character was adduced, before the Court, that all 
idea of insisting on Farmer's election was abandoned,— 
but another mandatory 

Letter was despatched, ordering the election of Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford, a cringing time-server, and, it would 
appear, a Jesuit, in disguise. 

The Fellows replied that Hough was in possession, and 
that, were it not so, Parker, not being a Fellow of Mag- 
dalen, or of New, was not eligible. 

cTames, next, attempted to w\\eed\ft tWcn mto compli- 
ance, through the niediatoralvip ot '^ViXSja.xa. ^eiai, 
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this failing, tried, in person, threats, and intimidation — in 
vain ! — the Fellows remaining firm. Finally, recourse was, 
again, had to the Court of Commission,— which declared 
Hough an intruder, and appointed Parker, — while Hough, 
and all the Fellows, excepting two, (who had been willing 
to yield), were expelled, and declared incapable of holding 
any ecclesiastical office ! 

This was, perhaps, the most illegal, and arbitrary, of all 
James's acts of violence : " it not only attacked private 
property, but poisoned the very fountains of the Church,'' 
whose recently-aroused hostility it, also, greatly augmented. 
— The clergy "no longer insisted," (as they so slavishly 
had done, earlier in the reign), " on the doctrine of passive 
obedience, when its safety, and, even, existence, were thus 
endangered." 

(Parker soon died, and was succeeded by Giffard, a 
Eomanist Bishop, under whom, the College became a 
seminary for Papists. 

When, in 1688, his affairs grew desperate, and he, too 
late, attempted to undo the mischief he had wrought, 
James conmiissioned the Bishop of Winchester to settle 
the matter of the Presidency of Magdalen, according to 
statute : aa the result, Hough, and the Fellows, were 
restored.) 

Another daring step towards the accomplishment of his 
design of restoring the Papal supremacy was, now, taken, 
by James. He had, openly, sent the Earl of Castlemaine, 
as Ambassador Extraordinary, to Rome, to tender his 
obedience to the Pope, and express his desire to arrange 
a reconciliation with the Holy See : the Pope, well pleased, 
Bent to England, as 

Nuncio, Francisco d'Adda, who was, publicly, and 
ceremoniously, received, at Windsor, by the King, 
Jnly 3, 1687, — ** an overt act of treason in all who were 
parties to it," 

Four Bomish Bishops, too, were, openly, consecrated, 

in the Boyal ChapeL 

The reception of the Nuncio so disgusted the few re- 
maining Protestant officials, that they, (including the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, Viscount Lumley, and Admiral Herbert), 
resigned: thenceforth, the entire gpyenvm^xi^ '^^Ss^.^^'^k 
hands of bigoted Papists, 
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James seems, at this period, to have been entirely blind 
to the signs of the rising storm, (which, however, were, t(i 
others, many, and clear), — and to have complacently re- 
garded his triumph as assured, and all-but-completed. 

One thing, only, was wanting — an obsequious Parlia- 
ment, to ratify, (as merely a matter of legal form), hie 
assumed prerogative, and all that, by virtue thereof, h€ 
had done, — to abolish the Test Act, — and make such othei 
changes in, and additions to, the Laws, as he might thinli 
necessary for his own purposes. 

Accordingly, he determined to pack a House, and, hav* 
ing dissolved the long-prorogued Parliament, appointed a 

Board of Eegulators,— professedly, to reform abuses 
in the Corporations, but, really, to take measures for en 
suring a docile majority.— The method adopted was, tc 
dismiss all municipal officers, and disqualify all electors 
opposed to the Boyal policy, and to remodel the Charters 
(as Charles II. had done), so as to throw the franchise int( 
the hands of the Papists, and the other Dissenters. James 
himself, too, did his best, to secure an obedient assembly 
endeavouring to win over the principal public officials, a 
private interviews, termed " Closetings," — and announcing 
in The Gazette, his intention to revise the lists of Magia 
trates, and retain only those who were prepared to suppor 
him. 

But, after all his pains, he was disappointed. Th 
Dissenting electors were easily induced to promise th 
Church party, (on the latter pledging themselves tha^ 
when the opportunity should come, they would bring in ; 
scheme of Toleration, and Comprehension), that the; 
would oppose the repeal of the Test Act, and all measure 
calculated to injure Protestantism, and restore Popery. 

Consequently, there was little hope for James of 
majority, should he call a Parliament, and, therefore^ h 
abstained from doing so. 

In the late summer of 1687, it was announced that th 
Queen was likely to become a mother, and the Bomanistf 
(strange to say !) declared that the child would be a son 
The Protestant part of the community, very generally 
had their suspicions excited, that it was intended to pali 
off, upon the nation, a supposititious heir, so that James 
Bchemea might not be thwarted, after his death, by tb 
acceasioa of Mary, or Anne. 
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The bitter feeling against the King waa greatly intensi- 
fied, and the last drop needed to fill the cup of popular 
indignation against him was added, in a few months, in 
the 

fie-issne of the Declaration of Indulgence, Ap. 27, 
1688.— It was, in substance, the same as the previous 
one, but contained, in addition, a declaration that 

1. James was immutably determined in his purpose. 

2. He would employ none who would not support his 
design. 

3. He desired his subjects to choose such representatives, 
in the Parliament which he proposed. 

A few days after, a crowning outrage, (which cut the 
last feeble link between it and the King, and roused it 
to open revolt), was offered to the Church, by an 

Order in Council, May 4,— commanding all the 
Clergy to read the Declaration of Indulgence, to their 
respective Congregations, after Divine service, on Sun- 
day, May 20. — The excitement in the Church was great, 
and nearly all the London, and most of the country, 
clergy, determined not to comply. 

It was hoped, however, that, ere the day appointed 
should arrive, the King would have recovered his senses. 
When, however, the 17th came, without any indication of 
his relenting. 

Seven Prelates,— Bancroft, the Primate; Ken, of Bath 
and Wells ; Lloyd, of St. Asaph ; Turner, of Ely ; Lake, 
of Chichester ; White, of Peterborough ; and Trelawney, 
of Bristol, — anxious to prevent matters from proceeding 
to a rupture with James, met, with a number of clergy- 
men, like-minded, at Lambeth Palace, May 18, and 
drew up a most respectful 

Petition, — in which, (after disclaiming all intention of 
disloyalty, and intolerance), they prayed the King to 
excuse them from reading the Indulgence, on the 
ground that it was an illegal document, since Parliament 
had declared that the Sovereign could not dispense with 
ecclesiastical statutes, by his prerogative : all the seven 
prelates signed it. 

It wanted, now, only about thirty-six houta t» 
event/ uJ Sunday, and, as no time "waa to «vt^ ^"^^ 
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Bishops, (Sancroft was in disgrace, and could not go to 
Court), proceeded to Whitehall, and, being admitted to an 
interview with him, (Sunderland being the only other 
person present), presented the document to the King. 

Having read it, with evident signs of anger, he ez- 
cUimed, with hot asperity, This is a great surprise to 
me. I did not expect this from your Church, especially 
from some of you. This is a standard of rebellion.^ 

The Bishops earnestly asserted their loyalty, but de- 
clared that they had, and must perform, their duty to 
God, as well as to him. 

He, then, bade them " be-gone " ! and obey his orders, 
under pain of his severest displeasure, ending by declaring, 

God has given me this Dispensing Power, and I will 
maintain it. I tell you there are sdll seven thousand of 
your Church that have not bowed the knee to Baal." 

The Bishops, then, quitted the presence. The news of 
the Petition spread, like wild-fire, and, when the memo- 
rable Sunday arrived, only 

Four London^ and about ttoo hundred country^ dergy^ 
(out of a total of 10,000), read the Declaration. 

James was furious at this open, flagrant, defiance, and, 
in spite of his Council advising moderation, determined to 
proceed against the seven Prelates, (more especially as 
other episcopal signatures were being added to the 
Petition.) 

Accordingly, they were cited,and appeared, Julie 8,before 
the Coimcil. — They acknowledged having signed, and pre- 
sented, the document, and were, then, iiSormed that they 
would be prosecuted, for misdemeanour, in presenting a 
libel, to the King, and were required to give bail for their 
appearance, at the King's Bench, to be tried : refusing to* 
comply, on the ground that Peers are not required to 
enter into recognizances, in charges of libel, they were 
committed to the Tower, (a gross breach of law, and liberty, 
of the person !) 

The passage, by water, to their prison, was a triumphal 
progress, the people, " with all their affection for liberty, 
all their zeal for religion," called forth, by the persecution 
of these noble men, lined the banks of the river, pros- 
trating themselves on the ground, in thousands, alternately 
imploring the Bishops' benediction, (in which they were 
9ctuaily joined by the aoldi^ta, gQLaxd\xi^\3afc <!».^tive8X 
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entreating, from Heaven, blessings upon them, and pro- 
tection for their country, and religion, at this terrible 
crisis. 

While they lay in durance, the illustrious Seven were 
thronged with titled, and distinguished, visitors, from 
morning, till night, and, (which enraged James above all), 
a deputation of Nonconformists waited upon them, to 
express sympathy, and condolence : the King sent for 
four of the latter, and bitterly upbraided them for their 
conduct, after his kindness (!) to the Dissenters, but re- 
ceived the bold, and manly, reply that they thought it 
their duty to forget past quarrels, and to stand by the 
men who stood by the Protestant religion." 

Out-of-doors, the excitement was great, and rose to 
fever heat, on the announcement of the birth of a Prince, 
on the second day of the incarceration of the Bishops. 

They were brought up before the King's Bench, to 
plead, June 5: their counsel having failed in certain 
technical objections, one, and all, declared themselves 
** Not Guilty," and the Court, (wisely), admitted them to 
bail, on their own recognizances, until the day for heaiiug 
the case. 

Of all our causes cddbreSj there is not one more import- 
ant, and interesting, than the 

Trial of the Seven Bishops, June 29-30, 1688. — 

The Prelates were attended to the Court by twenty- 
nine temporal peers, (the other Bishops keeping away .0, 
a mighty gathering of gentlemen, and innumerable multi- 
tudes of the middle, and lower, classes : scarcely any of 
the latter could, however, get in, to hear the proceedings, 
so fuU was the chamber of the " upper ten," (sixty noble- 
men, at least, being present !) The 

Judges were Wright, Chief- Jnstiee ; Allybone; Holloway; 
and PoweU. The 

Counsel, — for the Crown, Powis; WiUiams; Shower; 
and Trinder, — and for the defence. Sawyer ; Finch ; Pollex- 
fen ; Pemberton ; Treby ; Levinz ; and Somers. The 

Charge, — was that the Bishops had committed a mis- 
demeanour, by writing^ and pvblishing^ (in presenting it 
to the King), a false^ malicious^ and seditious, libel. 

The proceedings, throughout, were followed, tX^ads^^'^k 
crowd in the Court, with a breathleaa m\feift^,i?kx ^'sa^ 
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than even the Popish Plot trials had excited, while surg- 
ing, swaying, masses of humanity, (comprising the greater 
poition of the population of London), choked the streets, 
far as eye could reach, and waited, with intense eagerness, 
and fullest sympathy with the prisoners, the momentous 
issue. 

The writing of the alleged libel had been acknowledged 
by the Bishops, so that there was no hitch on that head, 
but, when it came to proving the pMiccUion, the case for 
the prosecution threatened to break down, for want of 
evidence on this point, and, thus, the case fail to bo de- 
cided on its merits, which would have been a deplorably 
unsatisfactory issue. At last, however, the cowardly Sun* 
derland shuffled into the box, and, with hang-dog aspect 
and blanched cheeks, and in low, tremulous, tones, wit* 
nessed to his having been present, when the Bishops laid 
the Petition before the King. The publication being, 
now, attested, the great question as to whether, or not, 
the document was a libel was reached, thus opening up 
the all-important subjects of the right of the Sovereign to 
dispense with statutes, and that of the subjects to petition 
him to redress grievances. 

The leading Counsel for the defence made very power- 
ful, convincing, speeches, which displayed profound, and 
accurate, acquaintance with Constitutional Law, and ardent 
attachment to the country's liberties. The gist of their 
arguments is pithily put in the short, but singularly able^ 
address of Somers, — 

Seditious the Petition could not be, nor could it pos- 
sibly stir up sedition, in the minds of the people, because 
it was presented to the Bling in private : faJlseit could not 
be, for the matter of it was true ; there could be nothing 
of malice, for the occasion was not sought, but the thing 
was pressed upon them ; and a libel it could not be, 
because the intent was iimocent, and they kept within 
the bounds set up by the law that gives the subject leave 
to apply to his prince, by petition, when he is aggrieved." 

The Crown advocates shewed themselves miserably 
feeble, in ability, and in argument. 

In summing-up, Wright charged dead against the pri- 
soners, declaring that any petition calculated to disturb 



like views, but much moie alton^^ 'Sorw^^ m'i. Hallo- 
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way, however, pronounced it as their opinion that the 
Bishops had committed no offence. 

It was night, when the jury retired, and, owing to the 
obstinacy of one of their number, Arnold, the King's 
brewer, it was 6 o'clock the next morning, before they 
were agreed. 

At 10 o'clock, (June 30), the Court reassembled, and 
the Jury were brought in : amidst breathless silence, their 
verdict was demanded, but, when the Foreman uttered the 
welcome words " Not Guilty," the flood-gates of popular 
enthusiasm gave way : the Court resounded, with deafen- 
ing cheers, again-and-again-renewed, — the plaudits were 
taken up by the crowds outside, — and, in a few minutes, all 
London was wildly huzzaing. The beUs were set ringing, 
and, at night, there was a general illumination — nearly all 
the houses displaying, in their windows, rows of seven 
candles, (the centre one larger than the others, to repre- 
sent the Archbishop) : bonfires blazed in every direction, 
and the Pope was burned in effigy, in a blaze of fireworks. 

The news of the acquittal rapidly spread throughout the 
country, and was received, everywhere, with triumphant 
rejoicings. 

Even the Army, upon which the King relied so con- 
fidently, displayed delight, at the result of the trial. — 
James had been reviewing the troops, (now 16,000 strong), 
on Hounslow Heath, on the day the verdict was returned, 
and had, after the inspection, retired to the tent of the 
General, Lord Feversham, when, suddenly, he heard up- 
roarious, exulting, shouts, from every part of the camp : 
Feversham was sent, to enquire the cause, and, returning, 
told the King, " It was nothing but the rejoicing of the 
soldiers, for the acquittal of the Bishops," to which James, 
(to whom this was the first intimation of the failure of the 
prosecution, and who was bitterly chagrined, and furiously 
enraged, at the result), replied, " Do you call that nothing? 
But, so much the worse for them." 

On his return to London, the King lost no time in 
visiting his displeasure upon 

Powell, and Holloway,— who were removed from 
the Bench, for their favorable charge to the Jury, — by 
which illegal act, it was apparent that he w«a ^itool ^^^'^ 
all the teacbiDga of experience, and 'woxiLd -^etsssaX* *\sl\s»s. 
iofatmted course, to the end. 
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Of this, further evidence was soon afforded, in several 
regiments of 

Irish soldiers being brought over, from Ireland, to 
England, (ander the advice of the French Ambassador), 
James's confidence in his English troops having been 
greatly shaken, since their exhibition of sympathy with 
the Prelates. — These new-comers were, (as Papists, aliens, 
and tools of the King), detested by the people, the national 
feeling against them finding expression in the satirical 
song " LillibtderOf' in which, two Irish Komanists rejoice 
together at the coming restoration of Popery, and slaughter 
of the Protestants, in England : this rude ballad, sung, 
and whistled, everywhere, roused the nation against their 
Sovereign with a power little inferior to that of "Tke 
Marsellaisej" over the French. 

The persecution of the Bishops had put the finishing 
stroke to the alienation between James and the people, 
and ranged clergy and laity in avowed hostility to him. 
Nevertheless, so strong "is the influence of established 
government,'' and, so sure were they of civil, and religious, 
freedom under Mary, (the next heir), that the outraged 
nation would, almost certainly, have borne with the King, 
till his death, (unless, of course, he should attempt further, 
and greater, breaches of the Constitution, and Laws), and 
allowed him to end his days in peace, but for the alleged 

Birth of a Prince, (who was christened " James **) 
June 10. — (As already narrated), the Komanists, generally, 
had predicted that the infant, (announced as expected), 
would be a son, — vows, and prayers, had been presented at 
every altar, and shrine, for a male heir, — and propitiatory 
pilgrimages, for the same purpose, had been made, amongst 
them being one to Loretto, by the Duchess of Modena, 
(which, after the alleged biith, was regarded, by the Papists, 
as having been the most powerfully prevalent of all the 
means employed to secure wie hoped-for issue.) 

The Protestant party, however, declared, (and firmly 
believed), that the child was supposititious, — that he had 
been smuggled into the Queen's room, bgr the Jesuits 
about the Court, — and that no birth had taken place in 
the palace. 

It ia impossible to decide wYve\i\\et, ot iicA.,t\\^ allega- 
tions were correct, but tlie case ceiVaaxA^ ift^\w3(K.'H^Ti 
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black against James, and his party ! — He well knew the 
suspicions working, and strengthening, in the popular 
miud, from the moment the announcement was made that 
an addition was expected to the Koyal Family, —but, in 
spite of these, actually adopted no means for furnishing 
satisfactory proof of the genuineness of the alleged birtl^ 
allowing to be present thereat only some of his own Papist 
creatures, in whose truthfulness the Protestants had no 
faith : this, joined to the fact of the all-importance to the 
fulfilment of liis designs of his having a Popish successor, 
and to the confident expectation, by the Bomanists, of a 
male heir, tells very strongly in favour of the theory of a 
spurious ofispriog having been palmed oif on the nation. 

But this could not be proved, and, meanwhile, here was 
a child who, if he lived, would cut Mary, and Anne, 
out of the succession, — and, brought up in the Eomish 
faith, and with the Stuart notions of Divine Bight, 
would, on coming to the Throne, continue his father's 
policy. 

Black, indeed, seemed the prospect ! Not a gleam of 
hope for the country's future appeared, unless decisive 
measures should be, at once, taken. 

In this crisis, all eyes turned, naturally, to 

William, of Orange. — 

By birth, (being grandson of Charles I.), and marriage, 
(with the heii-ess-presumptive of the English Crown) ; and 
by his position, as champion of Protestantism, ou the Con- 
tinent, and as the great opponent of Louis XIV., he was, 
naturally, deeply interested in English affairs. 

He had succeeded in defeating many of the schemes of 
the French King, and had managed to arrange the 

Treaty of Augsburg, 1686, (including the Elector of 
Brandeubarg, and other Princes of the Empire ; Holland ; 
Spain ;' Sweden ; and the Dukes of Lorraine, and Savoy, 
— while even the Pope, mistrusting Louis, secretly favored 
it), the avow ed object of which was to preserve the peace 
of the Empire, by securing the observation of the Treaties 
of Westphalia, Nimeguen, and Batisbon, — but whose real 
end was to thwart Louis' ambitious designs. 

William felt deeply anxious to obtain for the League 
the powerful support of England, OT,a.t 
such AH alUance with France eiA^X^^ x^^^^ 
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Accordingly, he sent over, as Envoy, Dykvelt, with 
structions to secretly communicate, in his name, with 
I classes, and denominations, of Protestants, gathering 
eir views, and wishes, and assuring them of the Prince's 
iop interest in, and sympathy with, them : to the Church 
irty, he sent assurances of his greatest esteem, and favor, 
•and to the Nonconformists, an exhortation not to be 
ijoled by the blandisliments of a Popish Court, but to 
ait patiently, until a Protestant Government should grant 
]iem the toleration which was their right, and which they 
:ad, ao long, been asking for. 

Ihrkvelt accomplished his mission so admirably that, 
without any suspicions being aroused in the King, and 
'iia supporters), he turned the hearts of the whole 
"Votestant community, as that of one man, to the Prince, 
—and numbers of the highest personages, both in Church 
Ad State, made, through the Envoy, applications to 
/William to champion their cause. 

Whether, (had not the Prince's birth been announcedX 
he would have done so, or have still waited, can only be 
eonjectured, — but that birth brought the crisis. By it, he 
saw his wife, with himself, cut off from the succession, — 
England condemned to a perpetuity of arbitrary govern- 
ment, and to subjection to Eome, — and her influence flung 
into the scale against Protestantism, and in support of 
Lonis. 

There was, evidently, no resource left him, and the 
English nation, but ^a confederacy for their mutual 



Thus, the alleged birth of a son, "which James had so 
long made the subject of his most ardent prayers, and 
from which he expected the firm establishment of his 
Throne, proved the immediate cause of his ruin, and 
downfall'' 

William, forced to dissemble, had sent off Zuleistein to 
congratulate James on the appearance of ''the litt^ 
stranger," — and that faithful servant, on his returT^ 
brought his master, (besides numberless invitations f 
all classes, parties, and sects, who, in their common 
had, for the time, buried their animosity 
together, in their great common cause), a i 

invitatioii to William,— to land,^ " ' 
to Mild in recovering the Laws, and 
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with a pledge that he should be joined by the people, and 
part of the Army, the document being signed by, inter 
alios, the Earls of Danby, Devonshire, and Shrewsbnry ; 
Lord Lumley ; Compton, Bishop of London ; Admiral 
Kussell ; and Henry Sydney. 

The Prince accepted their proposal, and, immediately, 
commenced his preparations, which, happily, he was en- 
abled, for some time, to carry on without suspicion being 
excited as to their real purpose, for, just at that jonctore, 
the Elector of Cologne haying died, and Louis nominating 
a successor, the League of Augsburg was put into motion, 
to prevent the accession of the French nominee. 

Under this cloak, William was able to form a camp of 
20,000 men, and increase his fleet, without alarming James. 

Meanwhile, professions of attachment, and promises of 
support, poured in upon the Prince, from most of the great 
men in England, including even Sunderland, James's pet 
minister. 

Loois, being rather keener, and nearer Holland, than 
James, penetrated William's design, before his prepara- 
tions were complete, and sent repeated warnings to the 
English monarch, offering to aid him with a fleet, and as 
many soldiers as he liked, — but James rejected, with in- 
credulity, and, even, anger, alike, his monitions, and kindly 
proffers : he had such a lofty idea of the sacredness of his 
Divinely-inherited majesty that he fondly imagined his 
subjects must feel the like, and seemed, (spite of the recent 
general expression of hostility to himself), utterly unable 
to realize the fact that the people could possibly break 
into rebellion. 

Accordingly, the Prince completed his preparations, 
without the least check, and, by the «id q& S^tember, 
was ready to start. 

When too late for him to take any effective measures,- 
James received, from his Minister at the Hague, authentic 
information that he might shortly expect a formidable 
invasion from Holland. 

Though but what he might hare expected, the blow 
almost paralyzed the unfortunate monarch: he turned pnle, 
dropped the letter, in his nervous terror, and remained, 
for a long time, with fixed gaze, almost as one lifeless. 
BecoYering the use of his iacvx\\,\ft^, Vv^ was enabled to 
realize his position: thoTOvig^Vj a.'«ak^\i«^i\cni>Xi^^^\>«5s^^ 
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dream of false security, his miserable self-delusions were 
swept away, and the past, with its mad, obstinate, career 
of injustice, and oppression, — the present, with its desola- 
tion, and remorse, — and the future, with its swiftly-ap- 
proaching, awful, retribution, and the terrible, impenetrable, 
blank beyond, — were spread before his agonized mind, and 
thrilled his coward-soul with terror, and apprehension. 

His Ministers, (saving those who were in league with 
the Prince), were astonished, and alarmed, equally with 
himself. In this extremity, he called in the Bishops to 
his counsels, Octr. 2 : they, (with his other advisers, now 
brought to their senses), recommended redress of griev- 
ances, and the calling of a Parliament. 

As a first step towards reparation, the old Charters of 
London, (which city it was specially desirable to conciliate, 
at this juncture), were restored. 

As if to shew that it was high time the wrongs done 
were remedied, 

Blots now broke out, in London, Octr. 7, — and several 
Papist churches were destroyed. 

The work of reform now went on merrily, thus, — 

1. The Commission Court was dissolved. 

2. The President, and Fellows, of Magdalen, Oxford, 
were restored. 

3. Sunderland, and Father Petre, were removed from 
the Couijcil. 

4. All the Corporations had their old Charters returned. 

5. The Deputies-Lieutenant, and Magistrates, who had 
been ousted, for adherence to the Test, and the penal 
statutes against religion, were restored. 

6. Compton's sentence of suspension was taken off. 

At the same time, James fulsomely caressed, and fawned 
npon, the prelates he had so lately persecuted, with such 
ignominy, — while he sent overtures, to the Dutch, offering 
to make any alliance with them they might choose, for 
mutual security. 

But all these sops came too late, and, wrung from the 
King by fear, alone, were received with disgust, and con- 
tempt : not a soul was deceived by them, or, for a moment 
believed that James regretted, or repented, the past, for 
any other reason than that he had now to meet the 
p>enalty of his misdoings. 

For the defence of the Kingdom, \iONq«^«t,\kft^^^^ 
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to muster 40,000 troops, under Feversham, while a fleet of 
37 ships, under the Earl of Dartmouth, was sent out tv 
intercept William's expected flotilla, which consisted of 
60 men-of-war, and 700 transports, carrying 11,000 foot, 
and 4,500 horse, together with large military stores, &c, 
under the leadership of, (besides the Prince), Schomberg, 
and Ginkell, officers in William's service : there were on 
board, of Englishmen of note, Earls Shrewsbury, and 
Macclesfield ; Admirals Herbert, and Eussell ; and Burnet, 
(afterwards Bishop of Salisbury.) 

Before sailing, William despatched to England an able 

Manifesto^ Septr. 30,— which 

1. Enumerated, with moderation, the principal proceed- 
ings of James's Government, since his accession, which 
had been opposed to, or subversive of, civil liberty, and 
Protestantism. 

2. Ascribed all these measures to evil counsellors, and 
declared the necessity of delivering the misguided TTing 
from their influence. 

3. Declared that the Prince, being nearly connected with, 
and having an interest in, it, felt it his duty to protect the 
civil, and religious, liberties of the country, — and that, for 
this end, and not for conquest, he was about to cross over, 
with an army. 

4 Stated that his main purposes were ta 
(1.) Secure legal religious toleration. 
(2.) Have all matters in dispute settled in a free 
Parliament. 

(3.) Enquire into the validity <rf the birth of the baby- 
Prince. 

This document reached England only a few hours 
before the Prince himself, but spread like wild-fire, so that 
its contents were speedily known throughout the country. 

William sailed, Octr. 19, from Helvoet-Sluys, with a 
S.W. wind, bound for the Yorkshire coast, where Danby 
was awaiting him : the breeze, however, veered to due W., 
during the night, blowing a gale, and compeUed the expedi- 
tion to return, damaged, to Holland. 

During the interval, before its again setting but, James 
assembled, at Whitehall, the Peers, Judges, Lord Mayor, 
and Aldermen, and laid before them minute, and volumi- 
nous, evidence to prove the genuineness of his alleged 
sou's birth^ — again acting too late ! 
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William sailed again, Novr. 1, with a " Protestant East 
wind" in his favor, which soon ran him into Torbay, 
Novr. 6 (!}, without having encountered the English fleet, 
whose commander had not the slightest idea where the 
enemy intended to land. But the armament was observed 
when passing Dover, whence a messenger was at once 
despatched to London, reaching the city at midnight. 

The troops were, immediately, called out, and orders 
given to concentrate the Royal forces, at Salisbury. 

Having disembarked, William (his banner being in- 
scribed " Protestant Religion, and Liberties of England,'') 
advanced, through heavy rain, and ankle-deep-with-mire 
roads, to Exeter, (where his Manifesto was read), Novr. 8, 
and was favorably received, but so potent was, still, the 
terror which the atrocities, following Monmouth's Rebellion, 
had excited that none of the people joined the invaders : 
for four, or five, days, too, no one of mark, out of the 
numbers who had sworn to support him, came forward, 
and he began to fear he had been deceived, and to meditate 
a return. 

At this juncture, however. Lord Combury, (son of 
Clarendon), set the example of desertion, (taking with him 
portion of his cavalry regiment), and, thereby, greatly 
encouraged the Prince's friends, who speedily atoned for 
their dilatoriness. 

Within a few days, the standard of revolt was raised by 
Dan by, and Lumley, in the North, — by Delaware, and 
Brandon, in Cheshire, — and by Devonshire, in the Mid- 
lands. 

James reached the Camp, at Salisbury, Novr. 19, only 
to find the Army disaifected, and the officers evidently 
favorable to the Prince's cause, and to suffer, on the 22nd, 
the desertion of Lord Churchill, (afterwaids the great 
Duke of Marlborough), whose defection, (as he owed his 
rise from page to peer, and all his fortune, to the King, 
who had, moreover, made a bosom friend of him), cut 
James to the quick : he carried, with him, the Earl of 
Grafton, (Charles II.'s illegitimate son), Colonel Berkeley, 
and some troops of dragoons. 

Next day, a large number of officers went over to the 
invader, to whom were, meanwhile, flocking, noblemen, 
and gentlemen, (including the Earl of Abingdon; Sir 
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Edward Seymour ; and Mr. Bussell, son of the Earl of 
Bedford), from all parts of the country. 

The continued desertions, (especially Churchill's, and 
Grafton's), so alarmed, and perplexed, James, that he 
determiDed to retire, with his forces, to Loudon — a most 
unwise measure, betraying his own fears, provoking fresh 
defections, and encouragiug the invaders. 

The retreating Army reached Andover, their first stage 
on the way to London, and bivouacked : Prince George, 
(husband of the Princess Anne), and Ormond, supped with 
the King, and, the same night, rode back to join William. 
His son-in-law's treachery deeply affected the King, but a 
more deadly blow than this was in store for him— pre- 
pared by the hand of Marlborough. 

Churchill, and his wife, had a most perfect ascendancy 
over the Princess Anne, and, under their instructions, she, 
pretending dread of her father's anger, left Whitehall, 
with Compton, and Lady Churchill, and fled to join the 
insurgents, at Nottingham, where the county gentry 
formed a body-guard, for her protection. Anne had never 
been a favourite at Court, since her father's accession; 
nevertheless, the intelligence of her going over to the 
enemy completely unmanned him : he burst into tears, 
exclaiming, " God help me ! My own children have for- 
saken me," and, from that moment, seemed to have lost 
all spirit to contend with his misfortunes. 

On reaching Loudon, however, he assembled, and took 
counsel with, all the Peers who were in town, and, by 
their advice, issued a 

Proclamation,— announcing that he had 

1. Signed writs for a new Parliament, to meet on 
Jany. 13. 

2. Granted a free pardon to those in rebellion against 
him. 

It was decided, also, to send Commissioners, to treat 
with William, and, accordingly, Nottingham, Halifax, and 
Godolphin, being chosen, waited upon the Prince, at flun- 
gerford, (whither he had advanced), Dec. 8,— -but effected 
nothing, beyond an arrangement that all matters in dispute 
should be settled by the coming Parliament — William re- 
fusing to see them himself, and deputing Clarendon, and 
Oxford, to treat with them. 

Orange's tone, as displayed through his Commissioners, 
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was that of sovereignty, and his advance on London was not 
stayed, while the most alarming reports reached James, 
from all quarters. He had, before despatching the em- 
bassy to Hungerford, determined on sending his Queen, 
and her alleged son, out of the country, for safety, and, on 
the night of Deer. 10, they were conveyed, (under the care 
of Count Lauzun), from Whitehall to Lambeth, and 
thence, by laud, to Greenwich, where they embarked, in a 
yacht, and, safely, reached Calais. 

On learning the result of the negotiations With, and the 
ominous temper of, William, the 

King, —feeling himself unsafe, determined to follow his 
family: accordingly, (Decr. 11 — on which date, the reign is 
regarded as ended), accompanied by, only. Sir Edward 
Hales, he, in disguise, quitted London, (having, pre- 
viously,— with the malicious intention of involving affairs 
in confusion— cancelled the writs, for the new Parliament), 
posting towards Faversham. In crossing to Vauxhall, he 
was guilty of another piece of petty, annoying, spite — 
actually throwing the Great Seal into the Thames, (whence, 
however, it was, afterwards, dredged.) 

This utterly unexpected flight thunderstruck Court, 
City, and nation, whom it left without a government. 
The result might have been ruinous. Faversham, on 
hearing of it, disbanded the Eoyal troops, and let them 
loose upon the country. 

Biots broke out, in London, — all the Bomish Chapels 
being destroyed, and the houses of the Spanish, and the 
Florentine, Ambassador, (wherein many of the Papists 
had placed their property, for safety), were ransacked, and 
stripped. 

Happily, the Peers, in London, were equal to the occa- 
sion : meeting, at Guildhall, they assumed the control of 
affairs, till William should arrive, — choosing Halifax, as 
Speaker, — empowering the Mayor, and Aldermen, to pre- 
serve the peace of the City, — and issuing orders, (which 
were promptly obeyed), to the Army, the garrisons, and 
the Fleet. At the same time, they sent to William to 
congratulate him on his success,— express their approval 
of his cause, — and hasten his advance. 

Meanwhile, an untoward event, (which led to grave 
difficulties, in the next reign), had occun*ed, — viz,y the 
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failure of James to escape. At Faversham, he, and Hales, 
had embarked, on board a hoy, there in waiting for them, 
but were, by some boatmen, on the qui vive for fugitives, 
detained, on suspicion of being Father Petre, and another 
Jesuit On being landed, however, the King was recog- 
nized, and rescued from the populace, by Lord Winchelsca. 
On the news reaching them, the Council sent guards, to 
conduct James to London, where he arrived Deer., the 
people receiving him with half-pitying, half-mocking, 
acclamations. On the 18th, William entered the city, 
in triumph, and counsel was, at once, taken, on the per- 
plexing question, " What to do with the King ? 

It was decided that the best plan would be to terrify 
him into, and put no obstacle in the way of his, leaving 
the Kingdom. 

Accordingly, Dutch guards were posted, at Whitehall, 
(where James remained, utterly neglected by the great, in 
a listless, helpless, state, without any attempt to resume 
any of his sovereign functions), for the purpose, (he was 
given to understand,) of protecting him from the populace, 
— Feversham, being sent, by him, to the Prince, with a 
polite request for an interview, was placed under arrest, 
on the pretext that he had no passport, — and, when he 
was supposed to be sufficiently alarmed, Halifax, Shrews- 
bury, and Delamere, were sent to James, while in bed, with 
a message from William, to the effect that, for the peace 
of London, and his own security, he must, immediately, 
quit the Capital, for a country retreat, at Ham, a seat of 
the Duchess of Lauderdale. 

James, (evidently with a view to escape), begged that 
he might be permitted to choose Eochester, in preference 
to Ham, which, of course, he was allowed to do. 

He was escorted, by a Dutch guard, to his new abode : 
there, he lingered a few days, with a natural reluctance 
to take the final step, and abandon all, — but, at length, 
realizing his complete desertion, and the utter uselessness, 
and, perhaps, danger, (for had not a certain Royal relative 
of his lost, not only Throne, but head, for canying out the 
theory of " Divine right," and that to not nearly the extent, 
or with half the violence, that he had done ?), of remaining, 
and being urged by vehement appeals, in letters, from the 
Queen, he determined to croaa ^wViicoii. 
He experienced no dif^c\i\ty \\i wRvj,VJsst^\s^ 
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William's instructions, the guards were judiciously negli- 

fent), so, leaving Eochester, Deer. 22, in company of the 
)uke of Berwick, and three other persons, he embarked 
on board a frigate, in waiting, and, in safety, reached 
Ambleteuse, (Picardy), three days after his escape. 

From Deer. 11, 1688, to Feb. 13, (when William, and 
Mary, accepted the Crown), 1689, was an Interregniun. 

The day after his entry into London, William was 
waited upon, by the Magistrates, and the Corporation, the 
Bishops, and the London clergy, the Nonconformist minis- 
ters, lawyers, and others, to pay their respects, and hail him 
as the National Deliverer. 

The first thing now claiming attention was the 
SETTLEMENT OF THE eOVEBKMENT. — Some of 
William's counsellors urged him to ascend the Throne, 
by right of conquest : this, he tirmly refused to do, but 
assembled the Peers, (to the number of about ninety), and 
begged them to deliberate, and advise him, as to what 
was best to be done. 

At the same time, because he had an idea that the 
Lords would hold him to his declaration that he came not 
to assume the Crown, and that the nation, at large, were 
in favour of his becoming King, and, also, because he 
wished to act constitutionally, by giving the people a 
voice in the management of afifairs, he convoked a some- 
what motley 

House of Commons,— composed of all Members who 
had sat in any one of Charles IL's Parhaments, and the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and fifty citizens representing 
the Common Council. 

Each House, separately, having debated the question, 
presented an 

Address, — desiring the Prince to 

1. Issue circular letters, calling a Convention Parliament. 

3. Take upon himself, meantime, the administration. 

** Thus supported by all the legal authority which coujd 
possibly be obtained in this critical juncture," William 
complied, and, at once, summoned a 

Convention Parliament, for Jan. 22, 1689. 

STATUTE, (not elsewhere mentioned.) 
The provisions of the 
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Poor Law Act of Charles IL were made more severe, 
by a Bill, 1685, — by which, no settlement could be ob- 
tained, without giving in a notice to the parish officers. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, fto., AFFAIRS. 
Primate.— Wm. Bancroft 

James's persistent efforts to reestablish Bomanism, and 
their issues, (of which the alienation of the Establishment, 
and its purgation from its "besotted loyalty," are to be 
specially noted), constitute the almost entirety of the 
annals of religion, during this reign : they are so intimately 
connected with the political events of the period that they 
have been already narrated, under 

Parliamentary, and other Political, Aifiurs.'* 

With regard to the King's professed anxiety for tolera- 
tion, it is clear that it was assumed, to advance his gi*eat 
end, by freeing the Papists from all disabilities, pensddes, 
and restrictions, and enlisting the powerful Ihssenting 
interest on his side. 

James was, always, in heart, and will, and, in the earlier 
portion of his reign, (before he formed the plan of a 
coalition between the Bomanists and the Nonconformists^ 
actually, a bitter persecutor, (as poor old Baxter, for one, 
found, to his cost.) 

The conduct of the long-tried Dissenters, when tempted by 
the bribe of Indulgence, presents a rare, memorable, laud- 
transcending, instance of noble, self-denying, patriotism. 

VABIOUS MATTEBS. 

Owing, chiefly, to the exertions of James, and of Pepys, 
the 

Navy greatly increased in numbers, and efficiency : 
at the date of the Bevolution, the country possessed 173 
ships-of-war, manned by 42,000 sailors. 
There was, (as already stated,) a great 
Augmentation of the standing Army, — 
" When the Bestoration took place, the Army of the 
Commonwealth was disbanded, but the King's counsellors 
pressed on him the unsettled state of the Kingdom, and a 
resolution was taken to keep up a small foroe. Out of 
the wreck of the Army io\x^ m B^yal 
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canse, during the Civil War, and which, during the Com- 
monwealth, saw some service on the Continent, Charles 
selected a number of Cavalier gentlemen, from which 
source sprang the First, and Second, Begiments of Life 
Guards. At the disbanding of the Commonwealth Army, 
two regiments were reembodied — Monk's regiment of 
foot, since called * The Coldstream Guards,' (because they 
quitted their head-quarters at Coldstream, to restore' the 
Monarchy); and Cromwell's regiment of Horse Guards, 
which being reembodied under the Earl of Oxford, and 
wearing blue coats, and cloaks, obtained the name of 
* Oxford Blues/ Another regiment was organized out 
of the forces which had served under the Duke of York, 
in the Spanish Netherlands : this became the First Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, but, since the battle of Waterloo, 
hajs been known as ' The Grenadier Guards.' The Eegular 
Army, in the reign of Charles II., amounted to about 
5,000 men ; in the next reign, it was augmented to 30,000, 
being designed as the instrument by which James pro- 
posed to efiect his great purpose." 
The " rude forefather ' of the 

Diving-Bell was invented^ by William Phipps, a sailor. 
— By its means, he, with some Indian divers, raised 
£300,000 worth of treasure, from a Spanish galleon, sunk, 
fifty years before, off Port de la Plata, (Bahamas) : on his 
return, James knighted him, and gave him several Ameri- 
can appointments. He was a man of rare honor, patriot- 
ism, and courage,— and ancestor of the present noble family 
of Normanby. 

SCOTCH AFFAIRS. 

Parliament met Ap. 23, 1685,— and shewed itself 
more slavishly loyal than the English Chamber : it 

1. Declared its abhorrence of " all principles, and posi- 
tions, contrary, and derogatory, to the Kings sacred, 
supreme, sovereign, and absolute, power, and authority." 

2. Made preachers in " conventicles," and preachers, and 
hearers, at open-air services, punishable, by death, and con- 
fiscation of property. 

3. Constituted it treason to give, or take, the Covenants. 

4. Settled a revenue, for life, on the King. 
Claverhouse, and his dragoons, with lene^^ ^\sKt^^ 

continued to hunt out, and down, tiie 

\ 
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The arbitraiT rale of Charles II., towards the end of 
his reign, had driven into exile, in Holland, lai*ge numbers 
of Scotch, and English, Pnritsms, who, keeping up com- 
munication with the old countries, followed, with eager 
anxiety, the course of home affairs. 

Thus, they, speedily, became acquainted with the severe 
enactments, and goverament, which, in Scotland, marked 
James's accession, — and realized his policy of reigning by 
prerogative, and restoring Popery : at the same time, in- 
telligence was received, by the refugees, that Scotland was 
ripe for revolt. 

AB6TL£*S BEBELLIOir, 1665,— was induced by this 
news — he, and bis associates, forming the project of an 
expedition to Scotland, where he sanguinely hoped to be 
supported by 5,000 of his clansmen, and by the Western 
Covenanters. 

It was, also, arranged, (as already narrated), that Mon- 
mouth should make an attempt upon England, — and that^ 
to preserve unity of purpose, and operation, two English- 
men, (sharers in the Kye House Plot), Ayloffe, and Bum- 
bold, should accompany Argyle ; and two of the Scotch 
party, Fletcher, and Ferguson, go with Monmouth : also^ 
to each expedition, a Council was appointed, to direct its 
movements. 

Argyle, with the English representatives, and Sir Patrick 
Hume, Sir John Cochrane, and a few other Scotch gentle- 
men, embarked, (before Monmouth, who was not readyX 
&t Ylie, May 2, and, in four days, reached the Orkneys. 

Here, two of the party, being sent on shore, were seized, 
at Kirkwall, by order of the Bishop — a most unfortunate 
accident! since they revealed the design, and, so, put 
the Government on the alert ; Argyle, too, render^ the 
incident still more untoward, by remaining some while, 
vainly negotiating for the release of his friends, thus 
giving, to the authorities, time to make their preparations, 
which they were able to do the more effectually because 
they were pretty sure that he would direct his steps to his 
own country, — which he actually did, touching, first, at 
Dunstafinage, in Lorn, and, thence, proceeding to Camp- 
belltown, in Kintyre, publishing a 

Proolamatioil,-~declaring his object to be the restora- 
tion of Protestantism, and the lasting exclusion of Popeiy* 
No penons of position came to\na vvil^'^tV^n)^^ va^ola, 
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to the number of 2,500, joined him. With this force, he 
wished to make a stand, but his Ooundl insisted upon 
advancing into the Western Lowlands : accordingly, the 
Earl, with great unwillingness, divided his small force, 
sending Cochrane, and Hume, with one part, to the Low- 
lands, and remaining, with the other^ in the West 

Cochrane, and Hume, advanced as far as Greenock, and, 
then, finding that the people did not join them,^ returned 
to Argyle, only, however, to again dispute with hin^ as to 
what course to pursue. 

Meanwliile, the Boyal Troops captured the 

Ealan OMerig Castle, — wherein were most of the 
invaders' stores — a, virtual death-blow to the attempt. 

In desperation, it was, finally, resolved to advance upon 
Glasgow, the Covenanters' strcmghold. On crossing the 
Leven, Argyle found himself confronted by the enemy, 
and determined to engage : Hume, however, overruled him, 
and it was decided to make a night march, on the city. 

The insurgents lost their way, in the wilds, and bye- 
paths, by which they were compelled to advance, (owing to 
the main roads being well guarded), and were so scattered 
that, when, at daylight, Kilpatrick was reached, only 500 
of them mustered. All hope was, now, abandoned, and 
the leaders fled, leaving their followers to shift for them- 
selves. 

Argyle fell into the hands of the BoyaUsts, — was taken 
to Edinburgh, — and, there, (after enduring, with fortitude, 
many indignities, amongst which was his being threatened 
with the torture, unless he implicated his associates), was 
executed, June SO, on the old, unjust, sentence passed 
upon him under Charles II. 

Bumbold, and Ayloffe, too, were taken, and executed, 
the former, at Edinburgh, (because he was dying), the latter, 
before the gate of the Temple, London. The Campbells 
suffered severely : many were hanged, without trial, and 
3000 shipped off to the plantations, (many of the men 
having, previously, their ears cut off, and the women 
their cheeks branded), — while the country, for 30 miles 
round luverary, was devastated, and the nets, and fishing- 
boats, on the coast, destroyed. 

James's persecuting policy was continued in Scotland, 
(as in England), until he realized the deaitafciiit'^ ^1 
dlmting the Covenanters : then, iaaraL&di^ 
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Declaration of Indulgence, 1687,— to give relief to 
tender consciences (!), promising, therein, to maintain 
his lovinff subjects in all their properties, and possessions, 
as well of Church, and Abbey, lands, as of any others." 

It was manifest, however, that this measure was meant 
to benefit the Eomanists, only, for all his ministers whom 
he confided in were of that faith. 

The Prince of Orange's arrival in England, ajad James's 
abdication, were very welcome in Scotland. 

William, very judiciously, determined not to ajBsume 
the Executive without the assent of the Scotch : accord- 
ingly, he summoned together all the Scotchmen of position 
then in London, to give their opinion, as to the best course 
to adopt, in the emergency : they, (adopting the views of 
the English Houses), unanimously, begged him to accept 
the administration, till things could be permanently 
settled. 

IRISH AFFAIRS. 

In Ireland, (because, most of its inhabitants being 
Papists, the national sentiment was not — as it was in 
England, and Scotland — against him), James shewed his 
policy, openly, and fully, from the first. Ormond was re- 
called, from his Lieutenancy, and the entire power placed 
in the hands of General Talbot, (soon after, made Earl of 
Tyrconnel), a bigoted, ardent, Bomanist, of ferocious 
temper. 

All Protestants were, (on pretence of preserving the 
public safety), deprived of arms, — ^the Army was re- 
modelled, — and the Protestant officers, and men, (to the 
number of 4,500), dismissed, their imiform being taken 
from them, and they being turned out into the streets, to 
famish. 

Clarendon was, (in virtual banishment), sent over, as 
Lord-Lientenant, — but found, on his arrival, that, (in 
consequence of his refusal to become a Bomanist), he had 
not the slightest authority, but was a mere puppet, and, 
virtually, a prisoner, of Tyrconnel, under whose oirectioQ, 
the work of completely subjugating to James's will, and 
Eomanizing, the country, was pushed forward so unscru- 
pulously as to disgust, and alarm, the more honorable, and 
intelligent, Papists. — ^Protestants were banished from the 
Council, and the Bench, — the Charters of all the Corpora- 
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tions were annulled, and new ones, giving James a com- 
plete ascendancy, substituted,— and all the Protestant 
freemen were expelled, and replaced by Papists. 

CONTEMPOBAET SOYEBEIOlfS. 
France. Oermany. Spain. Pope. 
Louis XIV. Leopold I. Chablbs XL Ihnoobiit XI. 



GENERAL NOTES. 



BEMABES ON THE GOYEBNMENT. 

The distinctive feature of this Period is the arduous, 
and continuous, struggle, on the part of the people, against 
the arbitrary government of the sovereigns. 

The chief cause of the unconstitutionsd acts of the male 
monarchs of the Stuart line was their firm belief in the 
** Divine right of kings." 

Charles II. came to the Throne without any safeguards, 
or pledges, having been exacted from him, — and, thus, he 
was left free to tread in his father's steps. 
• Some members of the Commons had, wisely, urged that 
those matters that had caused the Civil War should be 
settled with Charles II., before his Eestoration ; but the 
majority were so joyously eager to see the Throne reestab- 
lished that they negatived the proposition, and no guaran- 
tee was obtained from the new Eiog, as to his future 
conduct. 

The consequences of this remissness amply justified all 
forebodings, — for, almost from the beginning of his reign, 
he made the most audacious inroads upon the Constitution 
and Laws, and, finally, ruled autocratically, without a Par- 
liament. Had he not been so devoted to vicious, idle, plea- 
sures, there seems little reason to doubt that he would 
have proved the most arbitrary of his line. 

Happily, however, for the country, the national spirit 
of freedom, which had sprung into active vitality under 
Charles I., and been matured during the Commonwealth, 
survived with the Bestoration, and so bravely, and success- 
f ully^ struggled against the tyrannical policy of the Kin^^ 
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aB to render the CommonB the dominant power in the 
State, uid virtually, (though not apparently), give the 
death-blow to absolute Monarchy. 

This reign has been, justly, termed "the era of good laws, 
and bad government^'' for the former of which, and for 
their galbmt struggles against Boyal encroachments, the 
Libert Parliaments of Charles deserve immortal honor. 

James II, was a man of one idea. — He was bent on 
restoring Boman Catholicism, and making it the national 
faith. To this end, almost solely, he directed the exercise 
of that prerogative in which he^ like the rest of his race, 
believed. 

What sort of a ruler he would have been, as a Pro- 
testant, we cannot, with certainty, say ; but, judging from 
his principles, and his acts in matters not connected with 
religion, there seems little reason to doubt that he would 
have been, under any circumstances, as unconstitutional a 
ruler as any of the dynasty. The 

&eY€lI1ie — was derived from the Excise duties, (produc- 
ing, on an average, £585,000 per annum), and Customs, 
(worth about £530,000 yeai-ly). First-fruits, and Tenths ; 
the profits of the Boyal domains; forfeitures, and fines; and 
the chimney-tax, (or, hearth-money," which was greatJy 
detested, because it fell unequally on rich, and poor, — was 
farmed out to persons who collected it with greed, and 
cruelty, — and involved domicDiary visits, by the exactors, 
at sight of whom, approaching, the women used, it is said, 
to h^ten to hide their earthenware, lest it should be 
seized, in default of their paying-up) : this was first im- 
posed under Charles II., and was abolished by William 
III., who had been beset, on his way to London, after his 
invasion, by petitions for relief from it. 

SOCIAL LIFE, ABD HANITEBS. 

PoocL — The aristocracy, and the rich, lived luxuriously, 
^the middle classes, comfortably, — luid the laborers, and 
artizans, meanly, still depending, almost entirely,' upon 
rye-, and barley-, bread, rarely knowing the taste of meat. 

The use of tea, and coffee, increased, but was confined to, 
otily, the wealthy : they were, at first, sold liquid, and, in 
1660, an excise duty was \ev\ed xt^tl V^aeoi^ ^ %d. per 
gallon far tea, and 4i. pex gsAioii lot cofSs^ 
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Smoking contiDaed to spread, rapidly, as a national 
habit, and to have been very largely indulged in by its 
votaries, for, on the trial of Penn, and Mead, the jurors, 
when retiring to consider their verdict, were told they 
would be locked up, without meat, drink, fire, and tobacco, 
till they should agree. 

Dress, — remained much the same as under the pre- 
ceding Stuarts, with, towards the close of the Period, a 
slight modification, in the direction of the style character- 
istic of the next century. 

The ladies of the Period affected an easy, negligee, 
costume, that displayed their charms to the greatest 
advantage, and pretty freely. 

The distinguishing feature of the gentlemen's attire 
was the long, flowing, wig, introduced from France, by 
Charles II. 

The middle classes were arrayed in the same fashion 
as, but with inferior materials to those worn by, their 
fiuppriors. 

Laborers wore the smock-frock. 

Houses. — Brick, and stone, continued to supersede 
timber — especially in London, after the Fire, 

Furniture, — retained the ornate style which it had 
assumed in the two preceding reigns, while paintings, as 
room-decorations, came into more extensive use. 

The abodes of the poor remained bare, and comfortless. 

Amusements. — The theatres, reQpened at the Bestora- 
tion, were more popular than ever, though they, speedily, 
became cess-pools of immorality. 

Most of the other recreations tabooed under the Com- 
monwealth were restored, horse-, yacht-, and boat-, racing ; 
bowls, (at which ladies, as well as gentlemen, played) ; and 
skating, after the manner of Hollanders ), being the 
favorites of the upper, and middle^ classes, — while the lower 
orders resumed, with zest, the good old-English rusticgames. 

Morality, — was, generally, at a fearfully low ebbj 
owing to 

1. The rebound, at the Bestoration, from the unnatural, 
oppressive^ austerity, which distinguished the Common-^ 
w^th. 

2, The introduction, by C\iax\«a^ V>s^ ^^^x^gii^Jb 
aaaodateaf of Continental Uoeuce, fitsxA. ^v:«i^ 
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The following extract, from Eyel3m, describing the scene, 
in the palace, the Sabbath before Charles's death, presents 
a sad picture of the state of things, at Court : — 

" I can never forget the inexpressible luxury, and pro- 
faneness^ gaming, and all dissoluteness, and, as it were, 
total forgetfulness of Gk)d, it being Sunday evening. The 
Eling sitting, and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, 
Cleveland, and Mazarin : a French boy singing love-songs, 
in that glorious gallery ; while above twenty of the great 
courtiers, and other dissolute persons, were at basset, around 
a large table, and a bank of at least i^2,000 in gold, before 
them." 

The poison diffused itself, downwards, throughout the 
nation, till England was, generally, corrupt throughout, 
and to an unexampled degree. 

The people's 

Health,— continued, owing to absence of proper^ sani- 
tary regulations, (in the Metropolis, the gutters were 
choked with filth, and refuse from the stalls, while every 
open place was a receptacle for dust, rubbish, and fouler 
nuisances), and the ignorance of the faculty, to be very 
unsatisfactory — the death-rate in London being, in 1685, 
(a year of not more than average sickness), 1 in 23 of 
the population. The police, were equally defective with 
the sanitary, arrangements : there were no lamps, in 
London, till the end of Charles II.'s reign, when a partial, 
dim, lighting of the main thoroughfares, by oil, was 
effected ; and robbers swarmed in the City, at nighty so 
that it was perilous to be abroad, after dark. 

Travelling.— There being no canals, and the high-roads 
being in a most dilapidated, and perilous, condition, there 
was very little inter-communication, between places. The 
gentry travelled in their own carriages, with six horses, 
that number being needful, lest the machine should stick 
in ruts, or mire, — ^goods were conveyed by pack-horses, (in 
trains), or by the heavy stage-waggon, which served asy 
also, a means of progression for the middle, and poorer, 
classes. 

Charles IL's Act for repairing the highways wrought^ 
(where it was observed), some little improven^nt The 

Popnlation — of England, towards the end of the Period, 
was nearly 6,000,000— the moat devia^^-^o\iV3^ate^ 
being the 8., and S.W., and moa\. «»v^I«fc\5-^5^M^c^^, 
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the N., Yorkshire, containing, at the Bevolation, 
only one-seventh of the total population, (whereas, in 1841, 
it comprised ^iro-sevenths.) 

Loudon embraced 500,000 ; then came Bristol, (the 
second city in the Kingdom), with 29,000 ; Norwich, 
28,000 ; Leeds, 7,000 ; Manchester, 6,000; Sheflaeld, 4,000 ; 
and Birmingham, 3,000. 

MANTJFACTIJEES, &c. 
Woollen, — remained the chief— its seats being Norwich, 
and the same towns in the W., S.W., and Yorkshire, as 
now. 

Silk, — received a great impetus, by the immigration of 
the French refugees, (on the Eevocation of the Edict of 
Nantes), 60,000 of whom came over, and settled, at Spital- 
fields. 

Cotton, — grew in importance. 

Hardware, and Hosiery, — flourished, having their 
head-quarters as at the present day. 
Mining : — 

Tin— was produced, in Cornwall, in larger quantities 
than ever, but the same county's 

Copper — was strangely neglected, till towards the end 
of the Period. 

Iron, (of which the Forest of Dean was the most im- 
portant seat), — declined, owing to the necessity — " Dud 
Dudley's secret of employing coal, in the manufacture, 
dying, with him — of smelting it with wood : most of the 
iron used in England was imported. The 

Lead-mines of Derbyshire were worked, (very unskil- 
fully), partly for obtaining silver. 

AOOK-Salt was disoovered, at Nantwich, 1670: pre- 
viously, all but the lower classes used salt imported from 
France, that made by evaporating sea-water beitig ex- 
tremely nauseous. 

Coal — ^was extensively employed, as fuel, in the districts 
producing it, and began to be used, to some extent, else- 
where : in 1683, 350,000 tons were brought to London. 

Manufactures, and trade, generally, and, consequently^ 
wealthy greatlj increased during t\ve l?ensA\ ^Yt "^css^ 
Child, (a banker, and writer on tiiesft XMuXXfc^^^K^^'^^'*^ 
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were, in 1688, more men on 'Change worth ^£10,000, each, 
than, in 1650. there were possessing £\fiQO, The 
Wages of artizans averaged Ids. weekly. 

COMMEECE, AHD COLONIZATION. 

The Commerce of England vastly increased, especially 
after, by the final peace with Holland, she became undi;»- 
puted mistress of the sea, and monopolizer of the carrying- 
trade of Europe : the number of English merchant-ships 
more than doubled, during the interval between the 
Restoration and the Revolution. 

London was tlie chief port, enjoying nearly one-third of 
the entire traffic : then, came Bristol, (the gr^at American, 
and West Indian, emporium), with its keen, business-like, 
citizens, all of whom traded, more or less, abroad, sending 
out, as ventures, bales of cloth, hose, &c., and kidnapped 
whites, (for service on the plantations.) 

Hull, though losing its whaling, throve famously: 
Liverpool was not, as a port, her first dock not being 
built till 1780. 

With a view to promoting, and protecting, the country's 
foreign trade, there was passed a 

Navigation Act, 1660, (similar to, but more stringent 
than, that of 1641), enacting that 

1. No goods should be brought from the Colonies in 
any but British ships. 

2. No foreign soods should be imported, in English 
ships,* from any other place but that where they had been 
produced. 

3. No goods should be brought from Russia, Turkey, 
or, (with the exception of a very few articles of com- 
merce), any other country, in any but British ships, or 
vessels belonging to the country where the goods had 
been produced. 

A new 

Charter was granted to the East India Company, 
1681,— by which, 

1. Its former rights were confirmed. 

2, Power was granted to it to make peace, or war, with 
jmy country, (not Christian), coming within the acope of 
its tr&de. 

3, Its members 'were permittedi V> wsa^ vdA. ^fsix^\ssssa^ 
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all finglishmen, trading, -without license, in India, or the 
Indian seas. A 

Charter was granted to the Hndson's Bay Company, 
1670, — giving them permission to open a trade, in mine- 
rals, and furs. The 

Colonization of America went steadily, and rapidly, 
on, in New York, and the Jerseys, the new settlements of 
Carolina, and 

Pennsylyania, (founded 1682). — In consideration of 
Penn's father's distinguished services, and in lieu of 
£16,000, and interest, due to him, at his death, Charles II. 
granted William Penn, and heirs, by letters-patent, the 
province west of the Delaware, and constituted them its 
absolute proprietors, and governors, its name being 
changed, by the King, from " The New Netherlands," to 
** Pennsylvania.* 

Having, by the offer of land, on easy terms, gathered a 
body of settlers, Penn sailed, with them, in " The Welcome,* 
from Deal, Septr. 1, 1682, and landed at Newcastle, on 
the Delaware, Octr. 27. 

The Constitution of the State, drawn up by Penn, and 
Algernon Sidney, was republican, and the laws, just, and 
merciful : inter alia, it was provided that 

1. Primogeniture should not be recognized. 

2. Evidence should be taken without an oath. 

3. Only murder should be capitally punished. 

4. All tax-payers should have votes. 

5. All Christians should be eligible to civil offices. 

In settling the Colony, Penn did not, as had been the 
previous practice, ignore the Indians, the rightful owners 
of much of the soil, but met them amicably, and made just, 
and beneficial, arrangements with them. 

In 1683, he founded Philadelphia, making it a model 
dty, with schools, printing-office, and post. 

conrAOE. 

At the Bestoration, the Commonwealth currency was 
called in, and a fresh gold, and silver, coinage issued : the 
earli^ portion was hammered, in liie old style^ after 
which, the method of milling -was intTO^MLCie^, '^^Xsjbsbs^- 
jaered money was unmercifully Xilip^^, lot NiVvSa.^^'^^^ 
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punishments were adopted, seven men being hanged, aai 
one woman borned, in one morning, for this offence. 

Ouineas were, first coined, 16^, from gold broo^t 
from Guinea, (whence the coin's name). The 

Copper coinage was introdnced, the figure of Biit- 
tania therein being intended to represent the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. The 

Interest of Money,— was fixed, by Parliament^ 1660, 
at 6%. 

AOBICXrLTU&E 

Made some, but no great, progress. 

The cattle, and sheep, sent to market, were infinitely 
inferior in weight, and condition, to those of the present 
day, while English horses were little esteemed, the chief 
supply coming from Spain, and Flanders : " neither the 
modem dray, nor the modem race-horse, was known.** The 

Wages of laborers averaged 4s. weekly, with, and 7a 
without, food, from March to September, — and 3s. with, 
and 6s. without, food, for the rest of the year. 

LITEEATTTBE. 

The leading feature of the Period is the great infiuenoe 
which the introduction of French tastes, at the Bestoration, 
had upon every kind of writing, and upon the Language, 
very large numbers of French words being incorporated 
there withi 

The Drama. — At the Bestoration the theatres were re- 
opened—two, the King's and the Duke's (of York), being 
licensed in London. Sir William Davenant, the manager 
of the Duke's, introduced the two important improvements 
of moveable scenery, and actresses forfeirude parts. 

The dramas of the Bestoration were artificial in plot, 
dialogue, and metre, heimg founded on French, and Spanish, 
models, — while the comedies were disgracefully indecetU. 

Masques were patronized, by the Court, and the nobility, 
under Charles. 

In Poetry,— the Artificial School came in. The taint 
of licentiousness runs through most of the productions, in 
this department. 
The Period is remarkable iox ^e i^xiX^oaNlvspii^'l 'M.iJiAAxi 
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great EpiCf and of jSu^^^^ splendid burlesque^ — besides the 
appearance of Dryden, 

Prose, — is rich in History^ Antiquities^ Theology ^ Ethics^ 
and Controversial Politics; Scientific Works become 
more numerous, and important, Newton's Princima 
towering at their head : and, (as Hallam, and others, hold), 
the first fi/Ctiony Bunyan's magnificent dream, was pub- 
lished: this, alone, had there been no other great names in 
it, was more than sufficient to maintain the credit, and 
honor, of this department. 

LimitatioilS of the Press.— In 1662, only 20 master- 
printers were allowed in London, and no books were to be 
printed out of the Metropolis, save in York, and at the 
Universities. The 

Statate for Licensing the Press expired, 1679, — and liberty 
was, then, allowed to all publications, but gazettes: James, 
however, revived the censorship. 

Newspapers, — did not sh^ure in the benefits of tlie 
cessation of the Licensing Statute, it being illegal to pub- 
lish political news, without the permission of Government. 
This sanction, Charles accorded to, exclusively, " The 
London Gazette^' (established as " The Oxford Gazette,* 
1663, by Sir Eoger TEstrange, and taking its fresh name 
1666), which appeared bi-weekly, on Monday, and Thurs- 
day. " The contents generally were a Eoyal Proclamation, 
two or three Tory addresses, notices of two or three pro- 
motions, an account of a skirmish between the Imperial 
troops and the Janissaries on the Danube, a description of 
a highwayman, an announcement of a grand cock-tight 
between two persons of honor, and an advei-tisement ofi'er- 
ing a reward for a strayed dog. The whole made up two 
pages of moderate size." 

L'Estrange brought out another paper, " The Public 
InteUigencer*' 1663. 

Numerous other new journals came out, but the main 
sources of intelligence for residents in the country were 
the Newshletters, compiled in the coflfee-houses, in London, 
and despatched, thence, for the information of rusticity. 

EDUCATION 

Was limited, almost entirely, to the profeaalonal daasfta., 
and the town-dwelJing, travelling, O^^ksa* 
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coautry gentry, and their families, (owing to their want 
of books, and to their isolation from the centres of 
calture), were sadly, shamefully, boorishly, ignorant, 
{Squire Western being a fair type of them) : An esquire 
passed, among his neighbours, for a great scholar, if 
BttdibrcUy and Baker's Chromdes^ Tarlton's JesU, aad 
The Seven Champions of Christendom^ lay on his ball 
window, among the fishing-rods and fowling-pieces. No 
circulating library, no book society, then existed, even Id 
the Capital" 

*^The culture of the female mind seems to have been 
almost entirely neglected. If a damsel had the least 
smattering of literature, she was regarded as a prodigy. 
Ladies highly-born, highly-bred, and naturally quiS- 
witted, were unable to write a line in their mother-tou^ae, 
without solecisms, and faults of spelling, such as a chanty- 
girl would now be ashamed to commit 

SCIENCE 

Made tremendous strides, in almost every deparUnsnt, 
a ^eat impulse bein^ given to its progress by the 

lU)yal Society being established, 1660. 

Newton, Hobbes, Boyle, JEUy, Grew, and Barrow, form a 
brilliant galaxy. 

THE FINE ABIS. 

Painting, — England possessed no great native artnte, 
but several distinguished foreigners domiciled in the 
country : of these, the chief were — Lely, and Kneller,— the 
two Vanderveldes, — Verelst, an Antwerpian, gorgecrasly 
great in flowers, and fruit, — and Verrio, a Neiipolitaa 
whose forte was adorning ceilings, and staircas^ witi 
Grorgons and Muses, Nymphs and Satyrs, Virtues and 
Vices, Gods quaffing nectar, and laurelled princes, riding 
in triumph." 

Sculpture, — ^had no English representative of note, ex- 
cepting Gibbons, his gifted contemporary, being a Dane. 

Engraving, — was much cultivated, though there wat 
no British name of mark : Hollar, the Bohemian, con 
tinned to be facile princeps^ in this department. 

Mezzotint, invented by Prince Bupert, began to Ix 
affected. 
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Arohiteotnre, — was re-created, by the towering genius 
of Wren, the only great representative of this branch of 
art 

Music, — revived, at the Eestoration : the choral service 
was resumed in the churches, and sacred music much 
studied. Several fine composers, (of whom, Furcell, was 
the most gifted), flourished. 



CELEBBATED PEBSONS. 
Anihors. 

POSTS, AHB D2AKATISTS. 

Geo. Wither, 1688-1667. — Bom in Hampshire,— 
educated at Oxford, — joined the Parliamentarian canse^ 
and raised a troop of cavalry, on its behalf, — taken prisoner, 
--saved, by Denham,from execution, released, and became 
ICajor-General, under Cromwell, — at the Eestoration, lost 
all, and was imprisoned, — released, after three years' con- 
finement, — a prolific writer, and, generally, placed amongst 
the Paritan x)oet8. 

Chief Worki. — Abuses Stript, and Whipt, — a poetical 
satire, which procured imprisonment for him ; Emblems; 
Prison Lays. 

All his poems are distinguished by naturalness, grace, 
and sweetness. 

Eobert Herrick« 1691-1674. — 6om in London,-^ 
educated at Cambridge,---became Yicar of Dean Prior, 
BeTon,— during the Civil War, lost his living, came to 
London, dropf^d the ^ '2jes7^ and lived a convivial life, 
— at the Bestoration, retumei to his living. 

'Wmkm.—NcbU Numbers, or. Pious Pieces; Eesperides^ 
or, the Works of Robert Herrick, Etqr. 

His secular poems are diiefly lyric, and are marked by 
graoefol fancy, sparkling joyousness, vigor of expression, 
and indelicacy : amongst the brightest^ and best known, 
are To Daffodils; and ** Gather the Rosebuds wkUe Te May* 

Jamem fiOiirley, 1694-1666.— Bom in London,— edu- 
cated at Oxford, — became curate, near St Albans,— 
became Papist, and play-writer, — ^bomt out, by the Great 
Fire, hi*"*^^^j sx^ his wife, died the same day. 
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Workf.— Dramas, (39 in all), {The Oamester the best), 
— smoothly, and elegantly, written, and free from in- 
delicacy ; but want vigor, tenderness^ and wit ; Poemsy 
^miscellaneous minor pieces. 

Sir William Davenant, 1606-1668.— Bom at Oxford, 
-^son of a vintner, — succeeded Johnson, as Poet-Laureate, 
— a staunch Eoyalist,— retired to France, when Charles*! 
cause was ruined, — embarked for Virginia, the ship fail- 
ing into the hands of the Parliamentarians, — was sent to 
the Tower, where he remained two years, until liberated 
by Milton's intercession, — at the Bestoration, beoune 
theatrical manager, greatly improving the stage. 

Chief Work. — Oondibert, — a monotonous, unfinished, 
heroic romance. 

Edmnnd Waller, 1605-1687. — Bom at Coleshill, 
Warwick, — of a high, and wealthy, family, — cousin of 
John Hampden, — entered Parliament, at 18, and espoused 
the popular cause, — joined in a Boyalist conspiracy, to 
deliver London into Charles's hands, 1643, was tried, fined 
£10,000, and imprisoned, — released, — lived, for sometime, 
in France,— returned, — celebrated Cromwell's death, and 
the Bestoration,— sat in all Charles IL's Parliaments. 
Works.— Poems, — mostly lyrical, and amatory,— distin- 



imagination : that on Cromwell is the most vigorous. 

Jolin Milton, 1608-1674.— Poe^, DramcuUty Poliiieal 
Writer, Theologian, Historian, Logician, and Oramftuman, 
— Born in Breadrstreet, Cheapside, London,— son of a 
money-scrivener, whose father had disowned him, for 
renouncing Bomanism, — educated at St. Pauls, and at 
Cambridge, where he entered at 17, and where he is 
said, (without sufficient authority), to have suffered flagel- 
lation, and mstication, for quarrelling with his tutor,— 
took his M.A., — was intended for the Church, but was 
deterred from it, by conscientious scraples, — spent five 
years at Horton, his father's country-house, (in Bucks), 
where he wrote his earlier poems, — travelled on the Con- 
tinent, visiting, amongst other great men, Galileo, who 
was, then, a prisoner of the Inquisition, at Florence, — on 
his retum, established a school, in London, and conmienced 
his prose writings, throwing himself into the thick of 
ecclesiastical, and political, controversy, — obtained, through 




deficient in 
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iure of Kings and Magistrates, the post of Latin 
-y to the Government, (Latin being then the diplo- 
inguage), — in 1653, became totally blind, owing to 
iry weakness, and over-study in youth, and was 
, first, by Meadowes, and, then, by Marvell, in his 
ryship, — at the Bestx)ration, was io concealment, 
iger ; but was included in the Act of Indemnity, 
I the influence of Davenant, who thus returned the 
8 formerly done him by the poet, — spent the last 
' his life in lowly seclusion, and quiet^ — buried in 
is's, Cripplegate. 
»n was thrice married : — 

» Mary Powell, daughter of a Koyalist gentleman, 
}erted his, (for her), too quiet home, for two years. 
. three daughters, who were taught to read several 
languages, without understanding them, and with- 
wing their own : they proved " undutif ul, and un- 
o their father. 

• Catherine Woodcock^who died fifteen months after 
;e. 

» Elizabeth Minshvll, who tenderly nursed his de- 
years. 

a of the Period: — 
iiL.— Samson Agonistes. 

[s. — Paradise Lost; Paradise Regained; and some / 
hnnets, (the finest in the language.) 
Use Lost is the greatest Epic in all literature. 
»n had, from his youth, meditated some great poetic 
nd had revolved, in his mind, various subjects : at 
[contemplated resorting to Early British History, for 
ject, — then, he projected a tragedy on The Fall, — 
he fixed upon the theme he has worked out in 
se Lost. The composition of it occupied from 1658 
I. It was published in ten books, in 1667. At 
license could not be procured for it, as it was 
d to contain political allusions. It was difficult, 
find a purchaser ; but, at last, Simmons, a book- 
>ought it, for £5 ready money, and three additifinal 
its of £5 each, to be made when 1300 copies of the 
1., and 3rd., editions, (of 15,000 copies each), should 
, Milton received another £5 in his life-time, and 
lie became entitled to the next payment, his widow 
r whole interest in the work, for £8, rather than 
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wait till the last instalmeut should be due. Thos, Milton, 
aud his widow, obtained, in all, £18, for the poem ! ! 

It achieved great popularity with the Puritans, and 
other sober-minded persons ; but did not, as might be 
expected, attract the majority of readers, who found their 
men^ food in Hudihraa^ and the loose lyrics, and plays^ 
of the Eestoration. Addison was the first to display it» 
merits to public notice, in a series of papers, in the 
Spectator, since which, it has held the lofty position it 
deserves. 

The distinguishing features of Paradise Lost are 

1. Its magnificent theme, — the grandest possible, sinoe 
it affects the whole human family's eternal destiny. 

2. Its natural, and harmonious, plan. 

3. Its opulence, and sublimity, of conception, and ex- 
pression. 

4. The exquisite adaptation of the language, and metre, 
to the theme, in every part of the work. 

The one drawback, (at least to ordinary readers), is the 
extensive, and varied, learning infused into the poem, re- 
quiring scholarship as universal as his own, or the aid of 
cumbersome notes, for its comprehension. 

Milton was the first to employ blank verse in an original 
epic poem, and to gain efi'ect by variety of pauses in this 
metre. 

The three greatest epic poets of the world are Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, and the latter is /oaYe princeps of the 
trio. Homer is grand , and Virgil elegant, and harmonious: 
Milton is sublimer than Homer, and more graceful, and 
melodious, than Virgil,— while, in dignity of theme, com- 



interest, Paradise Lost infinitely transcends the Iliad, and 
the JSaeid, 

Paradise Begained— is an epic, narrating the Temptation 
of Our Lord, and was written at the suggestion of Elwood, 
the Quaker. 

It was preferred, by Milton, to Paradise Lost ; but pos- 
terity have not confirmed the verdict. It is distinguished 
by fancy, reflectiveness, and beauty of language ; but 
wants the sublimity, and fire, of its great twin-poem, and— 
an inexcusable blemish — is not complete ; for it is certain 
that Paradise was not regained by Christ's victory over 
Satan in the Wilderness. Various reasons have been 




harmony of design, and intensity of 
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jissigned for Milton's not approaching the theme of The 
Passion, the most probable oeing tlmt he had embraced 
Arian views of Christ's person. 

Prose. — English Accidence ; History of England; Logic; 
Treatise on True Rdigion; De Doctrind^ 

Milton's prose writings, (the best of which are not in 
the Period), are marked by profound, and varied, scholar- 
ship, masculine logic, felicitous, and quaint, illustrations, 
and gorgeous eloquence— being, as Macaulay says, "a 



Latinized in style, and, frequently, present lamentable 
falls *' from the sublime to the ridiculous," a peculiarity 
distinguishing the works, and speeches, of his contempo- 
raries, also. 

Sanmel Butler, 1612-1680. — Bom at Strensham, 
Worcestershire, — son of a small farmer, — educated at 
Worcester, — had no college training, — became, succes- 
sively, clerk to a Worcestershire magistrate, librarian to 
the Countess of Kent, and Secretary to Sir Samuel Luke, 
one of Cromwell's officers, and a stem Presbyterian, who 
served him as the original of Sir Hudibras, — at the Besto- 
ration, was made, by the Earl of Carbery, Steward of 
Ludlow Castle, — married, but his wife's fortune vanished, 
— ^produced his great work, was applauded, and received 
promises of preferment which were never fulfilled, — died 
m despair, and poverty. Charles, who was in ecstasies 
over the poem, sent for Butler, expecting to find him wit, 
and humour, embodied, but was thoroughly disappointed, 
the great satirist being dull, heavy, and conversationless. 

Works : — 

Poems. — Sir Hudibras^ — ^published in three parts, and 
nine cantos, in 1663, 1664, and 1678, — left unfinished. 

Hudibras is a burlesque satire upon the Puritans. It 
celebrates the ludicrous adventures of a Presbyterian 
knight, Sir Hudibras, and his Independent squire, Balpho, 
in a cmsade against the popular sports forbidden under 
the Commonwealth. Conversations between Hudibras 
and Balpho relieve the incidents of travel. 

The p^m is the finest, of its class, in the language, de- 
riving its humour from the incongruity of the subject 
and the style. It is marked by caustic wit, learning, and 
occasional depth of thought, and beauty of expression ; 
contains clever descriptions, and sketches of character, and 




They are, however, too 
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abounds in marvellous rhymes ; but is somewhat tedious, 
and bears, at times, unjustly on the Puritans. 

The model of the work is Bon Quixote. " The aims o! 
the two are, however, very different. Cervantes seeks to 
make Quixote ridiculous, and loveable, . . . Butler, to 
make Hudibras ridiculous, and detestable/* The poem is, 
in a secondary way, a satire upon the Romantic poets,— 
for it is written iu the octo-syilabic metre of the Trou- 
vdres, and the headings of its cantos are in imitation <A 
those of the Faerie Queene, 

The Elephant in the Moon, — a satire on the Eoyal 
Society. 

Prose. — Essay-like studies of character. 

Sir Jolin Denham, 1615-1668.— Born in Dublin,— 
son of the Chief Baron of the Irish Exchequer,— educated 
at Oxford, — studied Law, — gambled away his fortune,— 
took the Eoyalist side,— at the Bestoration, was knighted, 
and made Surveyor of Royal Buildings, — " the founder of 
local poetry." 

Chief Work. — Cooper's Hill, — ^The poet, supposed to be 
standing on this hill, near Windsor, describes the Burround- 
ing scenery, and a stag-hunt, and records the reflections 
induced by the objects that meet his sight. 

It exhibits just thought, and vigor, and harmony, of 
language, and versitication. It acquired for the author a 
high reputation. Pope styling him " majestic Denham." 

Henry Vaughan, 1617-1695, "The Silurist."— Bom 
in Brecknockshire, — educated at Oxford, — studied Law, — 
on the outbreak of the Civil War, retreated to Wales, 
and courted Literature, — finally, studied, and practised, 
Medicine. 

Works: — Silea; Scintillam ; or. Sacred Poema; Olor 
Iscanus. 

In his religious poems, he copies Herbert, with success, 
exhibiting invention, energy, and occasional elegance ; but 
his productions are marred by conceits. 

Abraham Cowley, 1618-1667.— -Born in London,— 
son of a stationer, — educated at Westminster, Cambridge, 
and Oxford, — espoused the Royalist cause, — accompanied 
Queen Henrietta, to France, and, there, acted as her Secre- 
tary, for twelve years, — at the Restoration, expected pre- 
ferment, bnt was disappointed, his loyalty being suspected^ 
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— at length, obtained a pension of £300, and spent his last 
years in repose, at Chertsey, — a prominent member of the 
ttoyal Society. 

Chief Works. — Davids : Miscellaneous Poems: Pindaric 
Odes ; Essays, — written in pure, nervous, English : that on 
Cramtoell is the best. 

Johnson calls Donne, Crashaw, and Cowley, the " meta- 
johysical poets," because " for direct thought, and natural 
imagery, they substitute conceits, and remote, often merely 
verbal, analogies." 

It would be more correct to term them '^fantastic poets." 
Cowley most fully exhibits the faults of the school 

Alexander Brown, 1620-1666. — An attorney,— a 

f)rominent, and witty, Eoyalist, — author of some of the best 
ampoons on the Bump Parliament, — is said to have 
hastened the Eestoration, by his songs. 

Chief Works. — Diurnal^ and Political, Satires; Convivial, 
and amatory, lyrics. 

Andrew Marvell, 1620-1678.— Bom in Lincolnshire, 
son of the Eeader at Trinity Church, Hull, — educated at 
Cambridge, — became, successively, attache of the English 
Embassy, at Constantinople ; tutor in the families of Lord 
Fairfax and a gentlemau named " Button " ; and Assistant 
Latin Secretary to Milton, whose friendship he had gained 
abroad, — M.P. for Hull, from the Restoration to his death, 
— refused a large bribe from Charles II.,-~died so sud- 
denly as to excite suspicions of poison, which were 
strengthened by the Court forbidding his constituents to 
erect a monument to him. 

Chief Works. — Whimsical Satire on Holland, — a quaintly 
humorous poem ; Miscellaneous Pieces, — one of the best 
being The Emigrants in the Bermudas, His poems are 
marked by delicacy of feeling and expression ; Account of 
the Growth of Popery, and Arbitrary Government, in 
England,— oiie of the most trenchant political pamphlets 
of the day. His prose is vigorous, incisive, and caustic. 

Charles Cotton, 1630-1687.— Friend of Walton,— bom 
in Derbyshire, where, on the Dove, he had a seat, to which 
Izaak often came, to catch trout,— for some time, a captain 
in the Army, in Ireland. 

Chief Works. — Miscellaneous Poems ; Translation of 
Montaigne; the Second Part of Walton's Complete Angler^ 
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Jolin Dryden, 1631-1700. — Bom at AldwinUe, 
NortbamptoDsbire, — godson of a baronet, — of Pnritaufi 
parents, — educated at Westminster, and Cambridge, — acted; 
for a time, as Secretary to Sir Giles Pickering, Cromwell's 
Lord Chamberlain,— then, commenced play- writing, for « 
livelihood, — became Poet-Laureate, and Historiograpbei^ 
Boyal, with a salary of £200, in 1670, — at James IL's acoeft^ 
sion, embraced the Boman Catholic faith, — at the Beyda- 
tion, lost his office, and, sinking into a mere publishers' bad^j 
spent the last years of his life in a struggle with poveily. 

Chief Works of the Period . 

Poems. — Astrcea Redux, — in celebration of the BestoiaV 
tion ; AnniLs Mirabilisy — commemorating the events of 
1666, — the poem that first made him famous ; Absalom 
and Ackitopkel, — a political satire on the Whigs, — tlm 
finest work, of its class, in the Language. 

Instead of using their own names, Dryden designate 
the characters he satirizes by those of Old Testament 
personages who resemble them in character, or actions : 
Monmouth is the undutiful Absalom, Shaftesbury, the 
crafty Acbitophel, Buckingham, the traitor ZimrL 

In this work, Dryden first employed the rhyming het^ 
couplet which he afterwards extensively used. 

The Medal, — a personal satire on Shaftesbury; Mm 
Flecknoe, — a personal satire on Shadwell, an inferior pojefc 

By giving his satire the name it bears, Dryden intimatos 
that Shadwell is a worthy poetic son, and heir, of Flecknoe, 
an Irish poetaster. 

Dryden's satires are marked by vigor, polish, and wft^ 
and are remarkably free from anything like scurrility. ,{ 

Religio Laiciy — a didactic poem in defence of the Chn^n 
of England. 

The Bind, and Panther, — a didactic allegory, written 
defence, and praise, of the Bomish Church, which is repre: 
sented as a milk-white " bind, while a panther embodies 
the Church of England. Other sects appear under the 
figures of various animals, and all the beasts argue, and 
discuss Theology, together. 

The plan is incongruous, and absurd ; but the reasoning 
is often forcible, and the whole work is marked by vigor, 
wit^ and melody of versification. This poem was parodied 
in The City Mouze, and Country Mouse, -wxltten by Prior, 
and Montague, (afterwards, ^wc\ oi 'ELtiJiM^a.TLV 
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Bryden is the greatest Poet of the Period, excepting 
Milton, and the father of the Artificial School, founded 
on the French model, both in manner, and metre. 

His style is vigorous, clear, and harmonious ; but he is 
altogether destitute of imagination, and passion, and 

there is not a single image from Nature^ in the whole of 
his works." 

The heroic metre, of which he was so fond, he employs 
with ease, and point. 

Dramas, (of which he wrote 26 in all). — The JDuke of 
Ouise; The WUd Gallant; The Indian Queen; The 
Indian Emperor ; The Conquest of Granada; Marriage 
d la Mode; All for Love; and Love Triumphant. 

Dryden's plays, like his poems, are artificial He bor- 
rowed the romance, and rhyming couplets, of the French 
Drama, — and the disguises, and intrigues, of the Spanish 
Comedy : the result was a series of magniloquent plays, 
crammed with extravagant, and frequently ludicrous, ad- 
ventures, in love, and war. 

To ridicule this style, the Duke of Buckingham, Sprat, 
and Butler, combined, to produce a comedy called " The 
Rehearsalf^ in which Dryden is introduced as "jffaye«" : 
its only excellence is the truthfulness of its imitation of 
the prevailing manner ; but it was received with great 
applause. Dryden had his revenge on Buckingham, in 
Absalom and Achitophel. 

The merits of Dryden's tragedies are profound reason- 
ing, and opulence of language ; but they are passionless, 
and badly constructed, while his comedies are grossly 
indecent. 

Peosb. — His best prose writings are in the form of 
critical literary essays, prefixed to Plays, and Translations. 
Tlie finest of these, in this Period, are Essai/ on Dramatic 
Poetry y and Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 

His criticisms are wide, and, generally, discriminating, 
and are the first of real worth that had been produced. 

His prose is vigorous, clear, various, spirited, and har- 
monious, and remarkable for freedom from the Latinized 
style so common in the 17th century. 

Tillotson was Dryden's prose-master, and Dryden. 
Burke's. 

Wentwortii Billon, Earl oi "asi^^Wflaa^^ ^^JiSJ^ 
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i684). — Born iu Ireland, — nephew, and godson, of 
Strafford, — educated by Bishop Hall, aiid, then, at Caea, 
and Borne, — made Captain <rf Guards, by Ormond,— died 
of gout, — he, and Dryden, designed to polish, and fix, the 
language. 

Works. — Eaay on Translated Vene^ — finished, and 
harmonious, with just criticisms ; Translaliotis of Horace's 
Ars Foetusoj and the Dies Iroe. 

Pope has bestowed upon him the high, and menM, 
eulogium : — 

** Id all Charles's days, 
JEUxMommon only boasts unspotted lays. " 

— £88ay on Oriticim. 

Charles SackviUe, Earl of Dorset, 1637-1705.- 

One of the gayest, aud wittiest, of Charles XL's associaxes, 
but a brave^ and enthusiastic, soldier, serving as a volun- 
teer, under York, in the Dutch War, — ^became Chamber- 
lain of the Household, under William and Mary, — patron 
of Butler, Waller, and Dryden. 

Works.— Minor poems, — mostly songs, (pointed, and 
lively), one of the best being To all you Ladies now o» 
Jjana, written at sea, on the eve of a fight. 

Sir Charles Sedley, 1639-1701.--Another of Charleafe 
circle, aud inferior to none of its members in sprightlinea^ 
and indelicacy, — ^turned against James II., and helped on 
the Eevolution, because the King had an intrigue with Im 
daughter. 

Works.— Songs, — airy, aud elegant. 

Thomas Shadwell, 1640-1692.— Eival, and butt, of 
Drvden, whom he succeeded, as Laureate. 

Wurks.— Poems, and Dramas, — not altogether wanting 
in wit. 

Wm. Wycherly, 1640-1716.— A Salop man,— studied 
Law, but abandoned it, for Literature, — gained Charleses 
favour, and patronage, but fell into disgrace, by marrying 
the young Dowager Countess of Drogheda, who soon died, 
leaving him all her property, his title to which being dis- 
puted, he was driven to law-proceedings, and, becoming 
embarrassed, was imprisoned for debt, for seven years, 
when James II. released him, and gave him a £200 
pension. 

Works.— Comedies,— grossly indecent, — Lave in a 
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Wood; The Plain, Dealer ; The Country Wife; Miscella- 
neous Poems. 

Wychejrly introduced the "Comedy of Mani^era," — a 
style totally different to that of Dry den's plays. It was 
founded (»i the model of Molidre, and wafl marked by 
> witty dialogue, and lively incident." 

John Wilmot, Earl of Eocheiter, 1647-1680.— 
The most profligate member of the Court of Chas. II., 
nsrhose favour he lost, for writing, at the King's own desire, 
the epitaph, {previously quoted), " Here lies," &c., — died 
deeply repentant, through the ministrations of Burnet, 
who has touchingly narrated his conversion, in the Earl's 
Memoir, 

Works.— Songs,— sparkling, and graceful, but indelicate. 
Jolm Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 1649-1720.- 

Served under Turenne,— Privy Councillor of Jas. IL,— 
built Buckingham House, (now Buckingham Palace). 

Works. — Essay on Satire; Essay on Poetry, 

Thomas Otway, 1661-1686.— Bom in Sussex,— son 
of a clergyman,— educated at Winchester, and Oxford, — 
became actor, and dramatist, — had a commission in the 
army given him, but lost it, through dissipation, — died a 
beggar, being choked, (so goes the story), by the first 
morsel of some bread given to him, after a long fast. 

WmkM,— Venice Preserved^ — a noble tragedy, still popu- 
lar ; The Orphan. 

In power, and pathos, Otway approaches very closely to 
Shakespeare^ He is the greatest dramatist of his age. 

HISTOBIGAL, ftc, WBITEBS. 

Lsaak Walton, 1693-1683.— Bom at Stafford,— mar- 
ried the sister of Bishop Ken, and, thus, became acquainted 
with many of the most eminent men of the day, — made a 
fortune, as a London linen-draper, and retired, at 50, to 
spend his last 40 years in angling, and literary pursuits. 

Works. — The Complete A ngler, or, the Contemplative Man's 
Recreation, — recommending the country, and celebrating 
the virtues of angling, — mostly in the form of a dialogue, 
between an angler and a student,— abounds in poetic 
pictures of country life, has a vein of mellow moral wisdom 
running through it, and, at the same time, contains invalu- 
able technical directions for the use of the rod,— racily 
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quaint in style ; Livei of Donne, Wotton^ Hooker, Herbert^ 
and Bishop Sanderson y — most valuable for their facts, and 
unique, as biographies, on account of their charactenstic 
manner. 

Bulstrode Whitelook, 1605-1676.— Bom in London, 
— Member for Great Marlow, Bucks, in the Long Parlia- 
ment, — espoused the popular cause, but, like Selden, was 
opposed to civil war, — ^member, and afterwards President, 
of the Council of State, — Speaker of the Parliament of 
1656, — one of Cromwell's Lords, and Keeper of the Great 
Seal. 

Work. — Memorials J — anti-BoyaUst contemporary recorda 

Sir William Dugdale, 1605-1690.— Antiquary. 

Woxla,— Baronage of England ; Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire; Monasticon Anglicanumy — an account of the reli- 
gious houses in England, before the Beformation. 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon* 1608-1674.- 
Bom at Dinton, Wilts, — educated at Oxford, for the 
Church, hut renounced his intention, and studied Law,— 
gained a large practice at the Bar,— M.P. for Wootton 
Basset, in the Long Parliament,— espoused Charles's causey 
and aided him materially with his advice, and in drawing 
up papers, — was knighted, and made Chancellor of the 
Excnequer, and P.C., 1643, — on the failure of the Eoyalist 
cause, took refuge in Jersey, and, then, joined Prince 
Charles in Holland, and shared his exile,— at the Bestora- 
tion, was made Speaker in the Upper House, and Lord 
Chancellor, and created Earl of Clarendon, — became un- 
popular, (for reasons previously stated),— impeached, 1667, 
of nigh treason, on seventeen charges, three of which were 
based more, or less, on fact, and were : — 

1. That he intended to govern the country by a stand- 
ing army. 

2. That he had advised, and procured, English subjects 
to be illegally imprisoned. 

3. That he had advised the sale of Dunkirk to promote 
his own interests. 

He was compelled to resign, and leave England, and was 
buiii^ed, (as abready narrated),— after seven years' exile, 
ifvote a pathetic letter to the King, entreating permissiou 
' >■ Mtam home, to die, t^gw?^ T^^ly^— died at 
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Cliief Wmk.^Bistary of the Great BdteUion^— written 
during lus exile. 

^ Thia work is gmieraUy placed in the first rank ot his- 
torical prodoctiona. j£b ezoeUenoes are the blending of 
joflt philosophic reflection with the narrative, — and nn- 
eoaalled deacriptiona oi character ; its faults are the gme- 
rally slovenly, and involved, style, —and one-aidedneaB, uu- 
fairness, and inaccuracy. 

- There is a remarkable similarity in Uie lives of Claren- 
don and Milton, the greatest literary men of, respectivdy, 
the Boyalists, and Parliamentarians. — They were bom in 
t^ same year, — educated with a view to the Churdi, — 
occupied, each in his own q>bere, a position ci eminent 
influence, and honor, — were suddenly plunged into obscu- 
rity, and adversity, — produced their noblest woiks in 
these, their last, and saddest, years, — ^and died within a 
few days of each other. 

£3iafl Ashmole, 1617-1692. — Antiquary, —son-in-law 
of Dugdale, — made the collection o£ antiquities which 
formed the nudeus at the AshuM^ean Muslim, Oxford. 

Work. — Institution, Zotos, and Ceremonia, of the Order 
of die Garter, 

; 7ollll EreljB, 1600-1706.— Bmi at Wotton, (SuneyX 
-T^traveDed, to avoid the Civil War, — returning, chose a 
life of retirement^ devoting himself to Horticulture, 
Science, and litoature, — became a great fav<»ite of 
Charles IL, who induced him to accept office, at the 
Board of Trade, and bestowed upon him other posts, — 
under James IL, was ooe of the Commiriwon of the Privy 
^eal, — ^after the Bevolnticm, was Treasurer of Gremwici& 
^bspital, — one oi the cniginal Fellows of the Boyal 
Society, and a Commiwaooer for re-building St. PanlX — 
oiie of the first, and most ardent, horticultural ref ormen, 
and improvoni^ introducing exotics into England,— 4et 
lus house, at l>eptf ord, for some time, to Peter the Great, 
who made terrible havoc of the ^iendid garden, oue of 
Ins favorite amuaements being to have himself trundled, in 
a wheelbarrow, through the trim hedges. 

Chief Wacka. — Diarg^ — a most valuable record off oon- 
temponny faistoneal ereatm, and manners ; S/fiva, m Dis- 
eourm on Fartet Trees; Terra, a Ditoownt on t4e EarcL. 
JohnAalaeyt ?-17D0L-'Ajitk|uary,--«aeid^ 
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WorlL.'^MiscellanieSy — containiDg, chiefly, the result of 
his inquiries into popular superstitions. 

We owe to him a great deal of gossipping information, 
oonceniing literary men, of his own and the preceding age. 

Anthony Wood, 1631-1695.— Antiquary. 

Works. — Athence OxonienseSy — an account of the most 
celebrated literary men educated at Oxford ; Antiquities, 
— a history of the University of Oxford. 

Samuel Pepys, 1632-1703.— BomatBampton, (Hants), 
(or, in London),— son of a tailor, — educated at St. Paal's, 
and Cambridge, — gained the patronage of his cousin, Mon- 
tague, (afterwards, Earl of Sandwich), who took him as his 
secretary, iu the fleet that was sent to bring Charles over 
to Eugland, and obtained for him a post at the Admiralty, 
the Secretaryship of which he attained under Charles, and 
continued to hold until, at the Bevolution, he resigned,— 
one of our greatest naval reformers, highly-, and widely-, 
cultured, — elected President of the Royal Society, 1684,— 
a great favourite, and intimate, of Charles, and his brother. 

Work. — Diary y — written in shorthand, — deciphered by 
Lord Bray brook, and published in 1825. 

It is written in a light, easy, style, and, while displaying 
his prudent, and wary, character, exhibits his vanity, 
amorousness, and foibles, generally, with the most charm- 
ing frankness, and simplicity, — ^forms an invaluable record 
of the manners, dress, and amusements, of contemporary 
society. 

Gilbert Burnet, 1643-1716.— Son of a Scotch judge,- 
educated at Aberdeen, — became, successively. Minister of 
Saltoun, Professor of Divinity in Glasgow University, 
and Preacher at the Rolls Chapel, and at St. Clements, 
London, — fell into disgrace with Charles II., and lost his 
ofiices, because he rebuked the King's profligacy, and 
wrote an account of the death of Lord Russell, whom he 
attended at his execution, — went abroad, and settled at 
the Hague, becoming one of William's confidential coun- 
sellors, and his chaplain, — at the Revolution, which he 
largely promoted, was made Bishop of Salisbury. 

Chief Works.— jfiTw^ory of the Reformation ; History of 
My Own Times, — extending from the outbreak of the 
Civil War to 1713. 

Burnet's Histories are invaluable for the mass of unique 
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iDformation they contain, — but are marred by vanity, 
prejudice, carelessness, and inaccuracy, being, (like Claren- 
don's work, on the Royalist side), thoroughly partizan 
productions : they have few graces of style, but some of 
the characters are finely drawn. 

Exposition of the 39 Articles; Memoir of the Earl of 
Rochester. 

THEOLOGIANS, AND BIBLICAL SGHOLABS. 
Edward Beynolds, 1595-1676.— Educated at Oxford, 
— member of the Westminster Assembly, — at first, a 
Puritan ; but, under Charles IL, accepted the Bishopric 
of Norwich. 

Chief Work. — On the Passions, — eloquent sermons. 

Edmund Galamy, 1600-1666. — Educated at Cam- 
bridge, — driven from the Church, for refusing to publish 
the Book of Sports,--one of Milton's associates, in writing 
Smwti^mmjLSy an attack on Church abuses, — one of the 
Assembly of Divines,— opposed Charles I.'s execution, and 
Cromwell's rule, — aided the Kestoration, and became Chap- 
lain to Charles II., — again seceded, in consequence of the 
Act of Uniformity, — one of the heroic band of ministers 
who remained in Loudon during the Plague,^died in re- 
tirement. 

Works.— Sermons ; Theological treatises. 

Joseph Caryl, 1602-1673.— Educated at Oxford,— 
Nonconformist. 

Chief Work. — ^A very voluminous Commentary on Job. 

John Pearson, 1612-1687.— Bom at Snoring,(Norfolk), 
— master of Trinity, Cambridge, — became Bishop of 
Chester. 

Chief Work. — Exposition of the Creed, — one of the finest 
theological treatises in the Language, and still the standard 
work, on the subject. 

Jeremy Taylor, 1613-1667.— " The Spenser of theo- 
logical literature." — Born at Cambridge, — son of a barber, 
— educated at Cambridge, where he entered as a sizar, — 
preaching in London, attracted the attention of Laud, by 
whose influence, he became, successively. Fellow of All 
Soul's, Oxford, and Hector of Uppingham,— lost his wife, 
after three years' wedded happiness, and his three sons 
soon after, — espoused the Eoyalist cause, and became 
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Army-Chaplain, — captured, by the Boundheads, nipjir 
Cardigan, but soon released, — under the Commonwealth> 
had his living sequestrated,— established a school, in Caer- 
marthenshire, and married Mrs. Bridges, an illegitimate 
daughter of Chas. I., who had a small estate, which did 
not, however, bring in much, since Taylor was, for years, 
partially supported by John Evelyn, and the Earl ol 
Carbery, —forbidden to teach, and twice imprisoned for 
attacks on the Puritan party,— preached, for a time, to an 
Episcopalian congregation, in London, — became, at the 
request of the Earl of Conway, preacher at Lisbnm Church, 
— at the Bestoration, was made Bishop of Down and Con- 
nor, to which see that of Dromore was, afterwards, added, 
— an Irish B.C., and Vice-Chancellor of Dublin Univeraty, 
— died of fever, at Lisbum, — widely Latitudinarian, as to 
creed, but a rigorist, indeed, concerning the authority of 
the Church, (having been perverted, in this matter, by his 
association with Laud.) 

Chief Works. — Defence of Episcopac^^^Liherty of Pro- 
phesying, (i.e., preaching), — recommending toleration of 
differences of belief on all doctrines not contained in the 
Apostles' Creed : it is the most advanced defence of reli- 
gious toleration that had yet appeared. 

Holy Living; Holy Dying; Ductor Dnhitantiumy—s^ 
work on casuistry ; Sermons. 

His works are distinguished by profound, and yarie^I) 
scholarship, and opulence of fancy, and diction. His 
great fault is that he so crowds his periods with images^ 
and quotations, that the train of thought is broken, and 
lost. His imagery, however, though excessive, is ex* 
quisitely beaut^ul, being mostly derived from Nature. 
His language is excessively classicized. 

Richard Baxter, 1616-1691.— Born at Eowdon, Salop, 
— educated at Wroxeter Free School, and by a Mr. Wick* 
stead, of Ludlow, — had no college training, — ordained by 
the Bishop of Worcester, — became, successively. Master of 
Dudley Grammar School, curate of Bridgenorth, and Vicar 
of Kidderminster, where he laboured, with apostolic zeait 
for sixteen years, — sided, on the whole, with the Parlia- 
ment, and was, for a time. Chaplain in their army, but 
was compelled, by illness, to resign, — at the Bestoratioo, 
took part in the Savoy Coniexeiicfe, being author of the 
proposed reformed Liiluxgy,— -wwa o^«t^^> ^<i^sssis&.> 
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bishopric,— driven by the Act of Uniformity from the 
Charch, and suffered severely from the penal statutes 
against Nonconformists, —having, under James II., in his 
Commentary on the New Testament, complained of the 
sufferings of the Dissenters, was arraigned, on a charge of 
sedition, before Jeffreys, who scurrilously abused the old 
man, (then 70), silenced his counsel, procured a conviction, 
and sentenced him to be heavily fined, and, in default, 
sent him to prison, where he remained eighteen months, 
until released by the intervention of Lord Powis, — spent 
his last years in peace. 

Chief Works.— Reformed Pastor ; The Saints' Ever- 
lasting Rest; Call to the Unconverted; Narrative of the 
Most Memorable Passages of (his) Life, and Times, — 
truthful. 

Baxter's works would iill over sixty octavo volumes, 
and yet all were produced in spite of great constitutional 
weakness, and chronic illness. His style is vigorous, 
direct, and so clear that there is never any mistaking his 
meaning. 

John Owen, 1616-1683. — ^Bom at Stadham, Oxon,— 
son of a clergyman,— educated at Oxford, but left prema- 
turely, on account of scruples of conscience, and repugnance 
to Iiaud's new laws for the University, — presented, by 
Parliament to, successively, the livings of Fordham, and 
Cogleshall, in Essex, — rose high in the favor of Cromwell, 
who took him to Ireland, (where he re-modelled Trinity 
College), and made him Dean of Christ Church, and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, which post he 
filled till the Protector's death,— at the Eestoration, was 
offered, and declined, a bishopric, — at the Eestoration, 
lost his Deanery, and retired to his estate, in Essex, — 
succeeded Cary^ as Independent minister -to a congrega- 
tion in London, and suffered less than any other Noncon- 
formist, owing to the high esteem in which all, even to 
Charles, held him. 

Chief Works. — Exposition of the Hebrews ; Discourse on 
the Holy Spirit ; Meditation on the Olory of Christ, 

His writings are marked by deep thought, power of 
reasoning, profound learning, and great devoutness ; but 
the style is ungraceful, and obscure, while his interminable 
divisions, and sub-divisions, involve Vna «viJa\^QX^ 
wilder the reader, almost hopelessly. 
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George Fox, 1624-1690.— Bom at Drayton, (Lincoln- 
shire), — apprenticed to, first a grazier, and, then, a shoe- 
maker, — at 19, believed himself divinely called to devote 
himself to religion, and, accordingly, left home, dressed in 
a leather suit, and, for years, wandered about, studying 
the Scriptures, meditating, and fasting, — began to propa- 
gate his opinions, and preach, 1648, — frequently taken up, 
(and, often, justly, as he habitually interrupted ministew^ 
iu Church), and would often have fared badly, at the 
hands of the country justices, (one of whom, at Derby, 
first used the term " Quaker," when Fox was before 
him), had it not been for Cromwell's protection, — under 
Charles II., was several times in jail,— 1669, married Judge 
Fell's widow, and went to America, to proselytize, — lived, 
latterly, in retirement, broken by toil, aud suffering. 

The ** preaching, and life " of Fox, (while often marked 
by a zeal without knowledge and wisdom), " were a pas- 
sionate, and very practical, protest against formalism in 
religion, world-worship, ana spiritual slavery. He sav 
the inner truth, and reality, of things. To do the will 
of God, aud to persuade others to do it, this was what be 
lived for." 

Works. — Doctrinal Pieces ; Journals ; Letters. 

William Bates, 1625-1699. — " The silver-tongued."— 
Educated at Cambridge,— -chaplain to Charles IL, — pro- 
minent member of the Savoy Conference, — ejected, by Act 
of Uniformity. 

Chief Work.— Harmoni/ of the Divine Perfections^ in the 
Work of Redemption, 

John Flavel, 1627-1691. — Educated at Oxford,— 
minister at Deptford, and Dartmouth, — ejected, by Act of 
Uniformity, — a saintly soul. 

Chief Woxlul— Fountain of Life Opened ; Huehomdry 
Spiritualized, 

Stephen Chamock, 1628-1680.--Educated at Cam- 
bridge, and Oxford,-— eloquent, and popular, — zealous 
Calvin ist. 

Chief Work.— the Divine Attributes,— on^ of the best . 
treatises in the Language, on the subject. 

John Bnnyan, 1628-1688.— Bom at Elstow,near Bed- 
ford, — a tinker, — spent anxingodVy yovith, (though not such 
a fearful reprobate a« \ie, in «c£^«ii\., S^JwoaR^ VisS&E^j, 
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represents himself to bare been), but was, from his earliest 
years, subject to morbid spiritual terrors, aud overwhelming 
convictions of sin, — married, at nineteen, a pious girl, by 
whose instrumentality, chiefly, he, after long, severe, con- 
flict, found " peace in believing," — joined a Baptist church, 
and commenced preaching, — in 1660, was imprisoned on 
the ground that he devilishly, and perniciously, abstained 
from coming to church, to hear divine service," and was 
" a common upholder of several unlawful meetings and 
conventicles,"— remained in Bedford Jail twelve years, 
tagging laces, (to eke out his family's means of support), 
reading the Bible, and Foze, writing, and preaching to the 
prisoners, — released, by influence of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
— became pastor of the Baptist church at Bedford, — fre- 
quently visited London, where, (as everywhere), he was a 
very popular preacher, — acquired the title of " Bishop of 
the Baptists," — died of fever, caused by exposure to wet, 
on one of his trips to the Metropolis, undertaken to com- 
pose a quarrel between two of his friends. 

Chief Works.— TAe Pilgrim^a Progress, — in 3 parts, — 
written in jail, — the noblest allegory in existence, and, 
perhaps, our first novel. 

Immensely popular in his own day with the common 
people, but, till within the last fifty years, little regarded 
by the educated. Now, it ranks amongst the brightest 
ornaments of our Literature, and has been translated into 
more than thirty languages. 

Its main characteristics are its deep spiritual signifi- 
cance; its dramatic power ; its felicitous choice of characters' 
names; its general allegoric congruities; its simple pathos; 
and clear, masculine, &ulou. 

The Holy War, — an allegory, — superior in power, but 
inferior in interest, to The PUgrinCa Progress; Grace 
Abounding,— 2k narrative of his conversion. 

Isaac BarroWy 1630-1677.— Bom in London,--son of 
a linen-draper,— HBducated at Charterhouse, and Cambridge, 
— became Fellow of Trinity, — commenced the study of 
Medicine, but, by the influence of his uncle, who per- 
suaded him that his Fellowship bound him to do so, de- 
voted himself to Theology,— hlegan to study Astronomy, 
to aid him in Chronology, and was gradwall^ 
Boqmaition of all branch^ of Mat\im&\ica^— tkssss£s\%H^^ 
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Greek Professorship, went abroad, and travelled for four 
years, — at the Restoration, became, successively, Greek 
Professor, at Cambridge ; Lecturer on Geometry, at Gr^ 
ham College ; and first Lucasian Professor of Mathematical 
at Cambridge, which office he resigned, after six yean, 
being succeSied by Isaac Newton, his favorite pupiL— • 
became Master of Trinity, and Vice-Chancellor of hia 
University, — spent his last years in studying Theology, aikl 
composing sermons. 

Chief Works. — Exposition of the Creed, — more eloquent^ 
but less learned, than Pearson's ; Expositions of The Lord's 
Prayer and The Decalogue; Sermons ; Complete edition ci 
Euclid; Lectiones Opticce, 

His theological works embrace almost every subject ia 
religion, and morals, and are marked by exhaustive treat- 
ment, and, generally, vigorous, and eloquent, style. 

John TiUotson, 1630-1694.— Bom at Sowerby, near 
Halifax, — son of a Puritan clothier, — educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he, gradually, lost his Nonconformist bias, 
and entered the Church, — became, successively, curate at 
Cheshunt ; Preacher at Lincoln's Inn ; Lecturer at St 
Lawrence, (Old Jewry) ; and Dean of Canterbury, — at the 
Restoration, was made Archbishop of Canterbury, — very 
popular preacher. 

Works.— Sermons,— composed, chiefly, with a view ttf 
combat the mingled licentiousness, free-thinking, and 
Popish tendencies, of the day : consequently, they are? 
rather practical, and moral, than evangelical : their style 
is clear, and pointed. 

Jolin Howe, 1630^1705.— Born at Loughborough,-^ 
son of a clergyman, — educated at Cambridge, and Oxforif, 
—became, successively. Minister at Great Torringtbn, 
(Devon) ; and Chaplain to Cromwell, — being ejected, by 
the Act of Uniformity, exercised an unsettled pastorate 
over a congregation in Silver Street, London, — finally, fled 
to the Continent, to wait for better times, — at the Revo- 
lution, returned, resumed his charge, and spent a peaceful, 
and honoured, old age, his death-oed being attended by, 
amongst other friends, Richard Cromwell. 

Chief Work,— Living Temple, — a *' kind of system of 
Divinity." 

His writings exhibit deep thought, and richly-mellowed 
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spiritaality ; but are obscure in style. He is, generally, 
Considered the ^eatest of the Puritan divines. 

Bobert Sonm, 1633-1716.— Bom at Hackney,— son of 
merchant,— educated at Westminster, and Oxford, — had, 
Hke Tillotson, a Puritan bias, but, finally, entered the 
Church, — became, successively. University Orator ; Chap- 
lain to Clarendon ; Prebend of Westminster ; Canon of 
Christ Church, and Bector of Islip, — at the Eevolution, 
hesitated some time before taking the Oath of Allegiance 
to William and Mary, — a bitter nater of Nonconformity, 
—a virulent antagonist, — of ferocious, and uncertain, 
temper,— but generous in his charities. 

Works.— Sermons,— the best being Man Created in Ood^a 
Image, 

His discourses are written in direct, vigorous, language, 
and are marked by originality, profundity, brilliant fancy, 
and lively wit. 

Edward Stillingfleet, 1635-1699. — Bom at Cran- 
boume, (Dorset), — educated at Cambridge, — became 
Itector of Sutton, beginning his career as a most liberal 
Churchman, but becoming, afterwards, the very reverse, 
— at the Restoration, received abundant preferment, be- 
coming Roll's Preacher, Royal Chaplain, and Dean of St. 
Paul's, — condemned James II.'s Commission Court, — 
tinder William and Mary, was made Bishop of Worcester, 
—the greatest controversialist of his, or, perhaps, any, 
time, being always in hot water, with some sect, or in- 
dividual. 

Chief Works.— Ori^me* Sacroe, or, A Rational Account 
of the Grounds of Natural, and Revealed, Religion; 
^rmons. 

Wm. Sherlock, 1641-1707.— Dean of St. Paul's,— 
Qontroversialist. 

Chief Works. — Practical Discourse concerning Death ; 
Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, 

William Penn, 1644-1718.— Son of Admiral Penn,— 
bom in London,— educated at Oxford, where he adopted 
Quakerism, for which he was banished from home, by his 
father, who, however, eventually, was reconciled with, 
though never countenancing, hira, — began to preach, and 
write, at 24, and was soon, therefor, imprisoned in the 
Tower, for seven months, obtaining his freedom through 
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writing an excalpation, — succeeded to his father's estate 
1670, — coloDized Peimsylvauia, (under circumstances pre- 
viously narrated, and to be here stated),— returned home 
1684, — possessed great influence with James II., and used 
it on behaif of civil, and religious, freedom. Macauiav has 
grossly aspersed Penn's conduct, and actions, and saddled 
him with the misdeeds of others. 

Chief Works.— iVb Oom, No Crown; A Brief AocowU of 
the People called Quakere, 

Kobert Barclay, 1648-1690.— Son oi Colonel Ban^y; 
— bom in Morayshire, — studied in Paiis, where he became 
a Bomanist, joining, however, the Friends," on returning 
to Scotland^ — a great favorite of Charles, and James,— 
made governor of Jersey, but sent a substitute. 

Chief Wvt)L^Apology for the True Chrietian DivinUyy— 
a masterly defence of QuakerisuL 

PHIL080PHIGAL, AVO SGUnrXXFIC, WBITUa. 

Thomas Hobbes, 1588-1679.— Bom at Malmesbury,- 
educated at Oxford, — was travelling tutor to two successive 
Earls of Devonshire, — espoused the Boyalist cause, — at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, retired to Paris, and became 
tutor to Prince Charles, — at the Bestoration, received a 
pension, and spent the remainder of his life at Chatswc^ih, 

Chief Works. — Leviathan; or the Matter^ Formy and Power^ 
of the Commonwealth; Behemoth; or, the History of tka 
Civil War, (from 1640 to 1660); Translation of Hornet. 
(The titles Leviathan, and Beh&moth, were chosen to iniU- 
cate his belief that the people were a species of huge, awk- 
ward, and intractable, brute). 

Hobbes's jphilosophical doctrines are, in many respeelfl^ 
subversive of religion, morals, and liberty. The following 
are some of his most dangerous opinions : — That the dis* 
tinction between right and wrong, and all religious dut^, 
rests upon the will of the magistrate only,-^that all men are 
naturally equal, but that, when govemment is once estab- 
lished, perfect obedience must be rendered to the ruler, 
who is mfallible, and not amenable to punishment, what- 
ever mav be the character of his govemment, — and that 
all 80*called virtue is the result of ^culating selfishness. 

At the same time, his wtitrngj^ contoin. very much that 
i8 cf pretoinent valuo, bu tiea^voXi Kawystt^fiA. 
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6f Ideas, Needssity, and Ijanguage, being origina!, and 
masterly. 

Hobbes's style is clearer than that of any metaphysical 
writer. His meaning is always apparent, and nnmistakeable. 
Edward Somerset, Marqnisof Worcester, 1601-1667. 

—Son of the first Marquis, who was head of the Boyalist 
p^,rty, and one of Charles I.'s staunchest, and most gene- 
rous, supporters, — travelled, married, and settled down to 
mechanical pursuits, (at Eaglan Castle, his father's seat), — 
in 1641, joined the Royalists, and, at the head of troops 
raised by himself, and his father, gained many successes, — 
being sent^ by the King, to Ireland, to secretly raise troops 
for service in England, was discovered, and imprisoned, 
but released, by the influence of Charles, (who, however, 
basely disowned, in public, his share in the matter), with 
the Lord Lieutenant^ —stayed abroad some years, returning 
1652, to be imprisoned three years, — the virtual inventor 
of the steam-engine. 

Work.— Century of InventionSy — pub. l663,^con- 
taining, inter edict, the account of his great achievement — 
the application of steam as a motive force. 

John Wilkins, 1614-1672.-- -A Northampton man,— 
educated at Oxford,— became Master of Trinity, — married 
Cromwell's sister, — lost preferment, at the Bestoration, 
but soon gained Charles's favor, and was made Bishop 
of Chester, — one of the founders of the Boyal Society. 

Work.— ^Ma^ totvards a Philosophical (universal) Lan- 
guage. 

Henry More, 1614-1687.— Lincolnshire man^ — edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where he led a secluded, student's 
life, — refused oilers of high Church preferment, — of pro- 
found, and piercing, intellect, but eventually affected his 
reason by over-study, and was possessed by the strangest 
illusions, one being that his boay gave out the perfume of 
violets, — known as "The Platonist," from his ardent 
attachment to the philosophy of that great master. 

Chief WoT^.-- Enchiridion Ethicum ; Psychozoia ; or. 
Life of the Soulf—K volume of philosophical poems. 

Ealph Cndworth, 1617-1688.— Somersetshire man,>^ 
educated at Cambridge, where he became Begins Professor 
of Hebrew,— appointed Master ot C\si\aM% ^<5^a%^^ 
Prebendary of Gloucester. 
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Chief Work.— T'Ae True Intellectual System of the Urn- 
MTffe,— proving the existence of one supreme Deity. 

Algernon Sidney, 1621-1683.~-Seoond son of the Earl 
of Leicester, under whose care he was educated, — trained for 
a military life, serving, with distinction, under his brother, 
Lord Lisle, in the Irish Bebellion,— embraced the Par- 
liamentary cause, and, after gallant conduct, in several 
engagements, was made Grovemorof Dover, — one of tiie 
Court for Charles's trial, but did not act, though approving 
the verdict, — lived, in retii'ement, at Fenshurst, daring 
the Commonwealth, composing his great work, till the 
restoration of the Long Parliament, when he took his seat, 
and became one of the Council of State, — sent, soon after, 
as one of the Commissioners, to mediate between Swedeu 
and Denmark,— at the Bestoration, remained, for safeij, 
abroad till 1677, when he was pardoned, and returned, 
and, it is said, immediately began intriguing with Loniti, 
receiving money from him to forward his purposes, — took 
part in the Bevolutionary Plot, suffering, in consequence, 
(as already narrated), — tried before Jeffi-eys, **the forms, 
and ceremonies, of Law " being " wickedly abused," for, 
Howard being the only deponent to overt acts of treason, 
(and two witnesses being requisite), his work on Govern- 
ment, (found, in MS., in his study), was produced, and 
sealed his condemnation, — died with buoyant courage, de- 
claring that he suffered gladly for the good cause he had 
upheld from his youth. 

Different views have been taken of Sidney : the general 
opinion is that he was an ardent, pure-minded, patriot, and 
one of our noblest supporters, and advocates, of liberty,— 
while some regard him as a one-ideaed monomaniac, pre- 
pared to go any lengths to effectuate his visionary sdiemes. 
Hallam, (who takes this side), says, — " Having proposed one 
only object for his political conduct — the establishment of a 
republic in England — his pride, and inflexibilitv, though 
they gave a dignity to his character, rendered his views 
narrowed, and his temper unaccommodating. It was evi- 
dent, to every reasonable man that a republican government, 
being adverse to the prepossessions of a great majority of 
the people, could only be brought about, and maintained, by 
force of usurpation. Yet, for this idea of his speculative 
houTB, he was content to s&c;t\&c« \.Yi^ l\Wtlea of Europe, 
to plunge the country in civil "vax, «sA \a ^as^ 
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indebted to France for assistance." His attainder was re- 
versed, under William and Mary. 

Work. —Discourses on Government, — in answer to Filmer's 
Patriarcha, (which supports "Divine right"): he advo- 
cates a republic, but is not opposed to limited monarchy. 

Edward Cocker, 1622-1675.— A clever practitioner 
in the arts of writing, arithmetic, and engraving," — pub- 
lished many useful school-books. 

Chief Work.— Arithmetic, — long the standard work : 
^ according to Cocker " has become a proverb. 

Thomas Sydenham, 1624-1689, —Dorset man,— edu- 
cated at Oxford, — studied Medicine, at Montpellier, and 
graduated M.D., at Cambridge, — established himself in 
London, where he soon commanded an immense practice, — 
almost revolutionized Medicine, by applying thereto the 
Baconian system, — introduced great improvements in the 
treatment of sniall-poz, and fevers, and was the first to 
insist on the connection between the atmosphere and 
epidemics. 

Works. — Treatises, and papers, on Medical science, gene- 
rally, and his pet subjects, in particular. 

Bobert Boyle, 1627-1691.— Bom at Lismore, — son of 
the Earl of Cork,— educated at Eton, and Geneva,— devoted 
his whole life to experimental Science, and Theology, — one 
of the founders, ana most prominent members, of the Royal 
Society, though refusing the Presidency, — made improve- 
ments in the Air-pump, and discovered BoyUs Law of the 
expansion of gases,— founded " The Boyle Lectures," — in- 
timate with Charles, James, and William, but refused a 
peerage. 

Chief Works. — Discowrse on Final Causes; The Becon- 
eiteahleness of Reason and Religion; Sceptical Chemist, — 
announcing the great doctrine that bodies are composed of 
atoms. 

Theophilns Gale, 1628-1678. — Devonshire man, — 
educated at Oxford,— ejected by Act of Uniformity, — tutor 
to Lord Wharton's sons, — became Independent minister, 
and schoolmaster, in London. 

Work.— Court of the Gentiles,— 9, learned account of 
ancient philosophy, which he represeuta to ha.v^ 
derived entirely from Jewish bo\iic«b» 
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John Bay, 1628-1706.~Son of an Essex blacksmitlir-^ 
a profound, and all-round, naturalist,— one of the founders, 
and most eminent members, of the Boyal Society. His . 

nt discoveries, and his views of the principles and elassi- 
ion of plants, and animals, stamp him as the founder 
of modem Natural Science, — an excellent philologist, and 
theologian. 

Chief Works.— Ca^o^Oi^tM Plantarum, AnglioB ; Hutoria 
Flantarum; Synopsis Methodica Animalium, Qvadm- 
pedum, et Serpentini'Oeneris ; Histana Insectorum ; Oci* 
lection of English Words not generally used; Collection of 
Proverbs, 

Hehemiah Orew, 1628-1711.— Physician,— Secretiily 
to the Bojal Society, — with Ray, founded modem Botany, 
— discovered the sexual difference of plants. 

Chief Work. — Anatomy of Plants, 

Sir Josiah Child, 1630-1699.— London merchant, and 
banker,— one of our earliest, and ablest, political economists. 

Chief Work.— Dziscour^e on Trade. 

John Locke, 1632-1704.— Bom at Wrington, S(»ner* 
set, — educated at Westminster and Oxford, — studied 
Medicine, but abandoned it, owing to delicacy, — went to 
Germany as Secretary to Sir Walter Vane, — was offered, 
and refused, on conscientious grounds. Church preferment,. 
— attached himself to Shaftesbury, educated his son, and 
grandson, (the celebrated author of the Characteristia), 
and accompanied him to Holland, — at the Bestoration, 
retumed and became, successively. Commissioner of 
Appeals, and a member of the Board of Trade, but wa% 
obhged to resign, owing to ill-health,— spent the last yeacs 
of his life at Sir Francis Masham's seat, in Essex,— heaid.. 
of the English sensational school 

Chief Worlu.— Letter concerning Toleration, in which he 
powerfully argues that Govemment has to do only with 
civil concerns, and that, therefore, all faiths should be 
tolerated that are not subversive of morality or civil order ; 
Treatise on Civil Government ; Vindication of the Reason- 
ableness of Christianity; Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, — one of our greatest metaphysical works, — 
maintains that we derive all ideas from sensations, and 
reBecbioBB thereon, -* inveatigatQ& tVv^ ^enfival character, 
and the association, of ideas*, T^Ai\>^>\vmi\A^«xA xans 
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of knowledge; and the influence, and abuses, of lau- 
guage. 

Ijiomas Burnet, ISSS-lTlft— ToTkshireman,-*-edu- 
cated at Cambridge,— for 30 years, Master of the Charter- 
house, — firmly resisted an attempt of James to make a 
Papist a pensioner of that establishment, — Clerk of the 
Closet to William, losing his post for publishing heterodox 
opinions. 

Chief Work.— 7%e Sacred Theory of the Eaxth,-—t\iQ 
earliest attempt at Geology ; its science, however, is, 
really, nil, his views being, though ingenious, mere fanci- 
ful speculations. 

Sir Isaac Newton, 1642-1727.— Bom at Woolsthorpe, 
Lincoln,— educated at Cambridge,— pupil there of Barrow, 
whom he succeeded as Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, 
—one of the delegates to the Hi^h Commission Court, 
when James attacked the rights of Cambridge University, 
— M.P. in the Convention, — successively. Warden, and 
Master, of the Mint, — Fellow, and President, of the Boyal 
Society, — knighted by Anne,— Bacon's greatest disciple, — 
discovered the Calculus, the Law of Gravitation, and the 
Constitution of Light, — the World's greatest Natural Phi- 
losopher, — an ardent theological student. 

Chief WotkM.— Mathematical Principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy ^ — bis great work on Gravitation; treatise on 
Optics. 

Edimnnd Halley, (" the Southern Tycho''), 1656-1741. 
— Born at Haggerston, — educated at St. Paul's and Ox- 
ford, where he soon displayed a remarkable genius for 
Astronomv, and Mathematics, publishing, while still at 
College, observations on a spot on the Sun, by which the 
motion of that body on its axis was determined ; and, 
soon after, going to St. Helena, and fixing the position 
of 350 stars,— on returning, became F.RS., — in 1680, while 
on a European tour, discovered the great comet called 
"Halley's, — made two voyages to the Antartic Ocean, to 
determine the cause of the variation of the Compass, and 
made, from personal survey, a chart of the tides in the 
Channel, — devoted himself, with grand success, to the in- 
vestigation of the orbits of comets, — became Savilian 
Professor of Geometry, at Oxford, — President of the Boyal 
Society ; and Astronomer-Boy al, at '£\»sfta\Afe^^ ^«8>5Cii^ — 
spent bia last years in compleUng \i\B >iJtL«ar3 
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Moon's motion, — one of the greatest of astronomers, and 
best of men. 

Chief Works.— CcUalogus SteUarum Austrcdium ; Tabvlm 
Astronomxcas ; History of Comets : he edited, (at the request 
of his intimate friend, the author), Newton's FrivicipicL 

MISCELLAHEOTIS WBITESS. 

James Howell, 1596-1666. — Bom in Caermarthen- 
shire, — educated at Oxford,— became, successivelj, CoiMi- 
nental traveller for a glaee-works ; M.P. for Richmond, 
Secretary to the Embassy at Copenhagen ; and Histori(»- 
grapher-RoyaL 

Chief Work. — Epistolas Ho-Elianogf — essay-like letters, 
describing the countries he visited. 

John Earle, 1600-1665.— Bom at York,— educated at 
Oxford, — became, successively, Rector of Bishopston, 
Chaplain to Prince Charles, and Chancellor of Salisbury,— 
companion of Charles's exile, — at the Restoration, became, 
successively, Clerk of the Closet ; Dean of Westminster ; 
Bishop of Worcester ; and Bishop of Salisbury, — greatly 
opposed to Five Mile Act, — Charles's prime favorite 
amongst the clergy. 

Chief Work. — Microcosmography; or, a Piece of the Wmid 
Discovered ; in Essays and Characters^ — very shrewd, and 
witty. 

Sir Thomas Browne, 1605-1682.--Bom in London,— 
educated, and took his M.D., at Oxford, — settled, as phy- 
sician, at Norwich, — knighted by Charles II. 

Works. — Religio Medici, — Pseudodoxia Epidemica 
(= Vulgar Errors), — Hydriotaphia ( = JJni Burial),— all 
very original, in matter, and manner ; full of curious 
learning ; and genuinely humorous : his language is pon- 
derously classicized. 

Sir William Temple, 1628-1700.— Son of Sir John 
Temple, Master of the Rolls,-— bom in London,— educated 
at Cambridge, — travelled for six years, — made Ambassa- 
dor at the Hague, under Charles II., negotiating the 
Triple Alliance, and William's marriage with Mary, — ^re- 
called in 1671, for refusing to sanction the intended breach 
with Holland, and retired to his country-house, at SheeH) 
happy in gardening, and LitetatKrc^v— ^^'S^ ^voy to Hol- 
Jana, 167^ to negotiate a peace,— in 
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Danby's resignation, to advise with Charles, and instituted 
the new Council, becoming, himself. Secretary of State, — 
resigned next year, and again retired to his seat, where 
Charles, James, and William, often visited him, — Swift's 
patron, — a well-meaning, honest, man, with lively talent. 

Chief Works. — Essays ; Observations on the United Pro- 
vinces, 

BIVIKES, (not Authors.) 

William Jnxon, 1582-1663. — Bom at Chichester,— 
edticated at Merchant Taylors, and Oxford, — entered the 
Church, — ^patronized by Laud, whose influence procured 
him the see of, first, Hereford, and, then, London, — be- 
came Lord High Treasurer of Enghmd, (a post which no 
churchman had occupied since the reign of Henry YIII.), 
to the great disgust of the Puritans, resigning the ppst, 
however, after six years' blameless discharge of its duties, 
— adhered faithfully to Charles I., sharing his captivity, in 
the Isle of Wight, and attending him on the scaflFold, — 
imprisoned by the Parliament, for refusing to tell them 
the subject of his last conversation with the King, but 
soon released, — lived, then, in privacy, till the Restoration, 
when he was made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

William Sancroft, 1616-1693.— A Suffolk man,— 
entered" the Church, and rose to be, successively. Dean of 
York ; Dean of St. Paul's; and Primate, which position he 
filled with judgment, and zeaL (Narrate here his conduct 
in re the Indulgence, &c.) At the Revolution, was one of 
the ''Non- Jurors," and, in consequence, lost his see. 

ABTISTS, AND SCIXNTIPIC MSN, (not Authors.) 

Painters. 

Bichard Gibson, ?-1690.— A dwarf, 3 ft. 10 in. high, 
— began life as a servant, but, displaying artistic taste, was 
placed, by his mistress, under instruction, — became an 
excellent painter, following Lely, in style, — married, under 
Charles L, (who ^ve away the bride), Anne Shepherd, a 
lady-dwarf, of his own size,— had nine children, five of 
whom grew up, and were of the average height : his wife 
lived to 90. 

Willem Vandervelde, ("the Old"), 16lO-l693,~BQriL 
»t LejrdeD,^came to England, and «n\o^^ ^ 
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under Charles II., — present, for artistic purposes, in a 
skiff, at the fight between York and Opdam, and the three 
days' conflict between Monk and De Bnyter, — great in 
marine painting. 

Sir Peter Lely, (family name " Vander Vaes^, 1617- 
1618. — Bom at Soest, Westphalia, — came to England 
1641, and rose rapidly, enjoying the patronage of Charles 
I., and Cromwell, but not reaching the summit of bis 
renown till the reign of Charles XL, when, for his gnoe, 
ease, and voluptuousness, in reproducing the beantievisf 
the day, he became the favorite Court painter, the 
knighting him, and making him a personal friend. 

William Vandervelde, ("the Younger"), 1688*1T67; 
— Bom at Amsterdam, — came to England, with bi» father, 
almost unrivalled, as a sea painter. 

Sir Godfrey Eneller, 1646-1723.— Bom at LUbeek,- 
intended for the Army, but adopted Art, studying under 
Bembrandt, and in Italy,— came to England, 1674, woU 
succeeded Lely, as Court painter, which post he held till 
death, — excellent in drawing, and coloring, but totally with* 
out imagination — draperies, attitudes, and action, \i%\itg 
equally monotonous, and ungraceful, — ^miserly, amassing a 
large fortune, — witty, and convivial, his society beu^ 
greatlv courted ; amongst his best efforts is ''The Kit^C^ 
Club, a series of portraits. 

Sculptors. 

GaiiM (Jabriel Gibber, 1630^1700.— A Holsteiner,— 
settled in London about the time of the BestoratioD,— 
father Cf CoUey Cibber, the actor, and dramatis^ — exe- 
cuted, inter alia^ the sculptures on the Monument, the tw^ 
figures of Madness, Bagmg and Melancholy, respectively, 
at Bethlehem, Bedlam''), Hospital, and decorated Chats- 
worth. 

Orinlil^ Gibbons, 1648-1721. — A Londoner, of 
Dutch parentage, — the finest wood-carver the World has 
seen, his fiowers, fmit, foliage, and birds, having all '^thei 
lightness of Nature,'' — excelled in, also, marble » vA 
bronze, — executed, inter cdia, the omamental work in St 
FauFs, and St. George's, Windsor; the carvinfl^decoraiioD8 
at CbatawoTth ; and statuea oi 0\i«ccV^ Ohfilaea Hos-, 
pitai), and James II., 0^ Ptiory O^wc^^n^. 
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Ardbdtect 

Sir Christopher Wren, 1632-1723.— Bom at East 
Knojle, (Wiltshire), educated at Oxford, — early displayed 
great fondness for scientific studies, (constructing many 
ingenious instruments), though not shewing any taste for 
Architecture, — made, successively, Gresham Professor of 
ABtronomy ; and Savilian Professor, with the title of LL.D. ; 
i^ppointed, 1661, Assistant to Sir John Denham, Sorveyor- 
^neral of Works, and, 1663, received instructions to pre- 
pare designs for the restoration of St Paul's, to qusdify 
himaelf for which, he visited France, — perfected his de- 
signs, which were rendered nugatory, by the Great Fire, 
ai^r which, he had entrusted to him the rebuilding of the 
Great City Church, and of fifty other ecclesiastical edifices, 
succeeded Denham, and, 1674, received knighthood, — 
chosen President of the Boyal Society, 1680, and became 
Architect, and Commissioner, of Chelsea Hospital, and 
Compti-oller of the Works at Windsor,— elected M.P. for 
Piampton, 1685, and for Waymouth, 1 700, — ^lost, (to the 
disg^ce of the Administration), his office, from political 
motives, 1718, — buried in St Paul's, his epitaph being, 
** Si tiwntmentum quceris, circumspice /" ( = " Do you want 
his monument ? It surrounds you"), — designed the 
Monument, Greenwich Hospital, Hampton Court, St 
Dunstan-in-the-East, and St Stephen's, Walbrook, (re- 
markable for its fane, which is " unsurpassed in masterly 
composition, and graceful proportions, to which is super- 
added a degree of refinement, and delicacy of taste not 
always apparent in the works of its author "), — a high- 
minaed, profoundly religious,, man, causing a notice to be 
put up that no swearing would be allowed amongst the 
workmen at St. Paul's. 

Engraver. 

WencesUtns Hollar, 1607-1677.— Born at Prague,— 
brought to England, by the Earl of Arundel, on returning 
from an embassy to Vienna, and became, 1640, drawing- 
master to the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of York, — ^had 
his prospects blighted by the Civil War, and was taken 
prisoner at Basing House, but eacaiped to Antwerp, and 
attached himself to Arundel, then an exilef-Hc^twckS^ 
En^aad, 1652, and stood at the ol \Aa 
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death, whidi, (in spite oC his indastrj, his engnEviligB 
Dambering 2,400), foand him miseTaUj poor, aod with m 
ezecation in the hoase : his OmeOus Muliebri* AngUoaam 
is most Taloable, as representing the female dress of tie 
17th centory. 

Mechanician. 
Sir Samuel Korland, C*the Master of Mechanics^ 
1625-1695. — Berkshire man,— diplomat nnder CromweD, 
afterwards rendering great aid to Charles IL, who, therefor 
made him, at the BeBtoration, a Baronet, — invented the 
Speaking-trompet, and a calcnlatiiL| machine, and greatilj 
improved the Fire-engine, and the Capstan, — spent his fof- 
tone in his experiments, and, like the generalitj' of such 
benefactors, died poor. 

Kludciait 

Henry Pnrcell, 1658-1695.— One onr most ilks- 
trioas composers,— -distingaished equally in all branches^— 
at 18, organist of Westminster Abbey, and, then, of the 
Chapel Koyal, (where he had been train^), — wrote 50 
anthems ; a TeDeum, and JubilcUe; chants; operas; sonatas; 
cantatas ; overtures ; songs ; glees ; and rounds : his songs 
were published under the title " Orpheus Britannicug/* 

Astronomer. 

Plamsteed, 1646-1719.— The first Astronomer-BojaL 
Lawyers. 

Sir Hatthew Hale, 1609-1676.— Bom at Aldwiej, 
Gloucestershire,— educated at Oxford, — entered Linook's 
Inn, where he was a diligent student, and overcame T&ef 
'^ipated habits, formerly iudulged,— during the Cifil 
War, acted the part of a "trimmer/' defending Strafibrd, 
Laud, Hamilton, and even the King, yet escaping the 
hostility of the Parliament, and, becoming, by Cromwell's 
entreaty, one of the Judges of King's Bench, — never for- 
J^y acknowledged the Protector, and, at length, refused 
to try any more criminal political causes, — sat for Glonces- 
i^rshbe, iu the Convention Parliament,— at the Bestora^ 
^oOf became Baron o£ Eiiche<\\ier, and, then. Lord Chief 
' of the Kingfs Benc\i, vjWiicfe ^^^^^ 
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before his decease : a learned man, an upright judge, 
and an exemplary Christian," his only apparent fault 
being a certain weakness of character, shewn in his un- 
decided attitude daring the Civil War, and in his belief 
in witchcraft, for which he condemned two women to 
death ! 

George JeflBreys, Baron Wem, ?-1689. — Born at 
Acton, Denbighshire, — educated at Shrewsbury, and West- 
minster, but had no college training before enteiing on 
his legal studies, — became, in quick succession, Kecorder 
of London ; a Welsh Judge ; Chief Justice of Chester ; 
and Lord Chief-Justice of King's Bench, — under James 
il., lent himself to all that monarch's arbitrary and op- 
pressive measures, disgracing the ermine by his violence, — 
was made Lord Chancellor, on his return from the Bloody 
Assize, — attempted, when William was approaching Lon- 
don, to escape from England, in disguise,— was recognized 
in a public-house, at Wapping, by an attorney whom he 
had once so terrified with his brutality that the man had 
declared he should never forget the Judge's ferocious 
countenance, — was seized by the mob, — carried back to 
London, and committed, by the Council, to the Tower, 
where he died. 

The only redeeming trait in his career was his firm re- 
fusal to apostatize to the Homish faith, at James's desire. 

POLITICAL CHABACTEBS. 

Archibald Campbell, Marquis of Argyle, 1598-1661. 

— Made a Lord of Session, 1634, and, four years later, 
succeeded to the title, (then of " Earl "),— -with other Scotch 
liobles, sent for to London, 1638, to confer with the King 
en ecclesiastical matters, and insisted on the necessity for 
abolishing Episcopacy, — when, speedily, war became im- 
minent, threw in his lot with the Covenanters, after much 
temporizing, — in 1641, was created Marquis,— unsuccessful 
in his military operations, during the Civil War, but, 
Cromwell joining him, with a large force, obtained the 
supreme power for himself and his party, who, after the 
execution of Charles L, supported monarchy, in the person 
of Charles XL,— acted with his party, till the Prince's de- 
termination to invade England, when he obt^vci^^^^TniCL^ 
ooQ iio retuTD home,— on Monk's invasioii, m<dA& 
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mission to the Commonwealth, for which he was, at the 
Eestoratiou, imprisoned, tried, and condemned, (as already 
narrated), on the evidence of some letters of his to Monk, 
(the latter treacherously supplying them), which ^'couM 
not, by any equitable construction, imply the crime of 
treason,'' — met nis fate with dignity, and firmness. 

James Butler, Duke of Ormond, 1610-1668.— Boid 
in London, — succeeded to the £arldom of Ormond, 1632,— 
labored, during the Civil War, to maintain the Boyal 
authority in Ireland,— on the break-up of the cause, retired 
to the Continent, and, there, exerted himself to reestablish 
the English Monarchy, — at the Bestoration, was created 
Duke, aud was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, — nearly 
fell a victim to Colonel Blood (as already narrated). 

Sir Henry Vane, 1612-1662.--Son of a baronet, who 
had been Secretary of State, and Treasurer of the Boyal 
Household,— educated at Westminster, and Oxford,— re- 
siding some time at Geneva, came back a republican, — 
emigrated to America, and became Gk)vemor of Massa- 
chussetts, but, being involved in religious disputes, re- 
turned to England, where he was, shortly, appointed Joint 
Treasurer to the Navy,— being elected memoer for Hull, 
took a prominent part on the popular side,— oiie of the 
prime movers of the Solenm League and Covenant, and of 
the Self -Denying Ordinance, — did not sit on Charts 
trial, and resist^ Cromwell's policy so strenuously that 
he was sent to Carisbrook Castle, — afterwards exerted 
himself to establish a Eepublic, — at the Bestoration, being 
excepted from the Act of Indemnity, was sent to the 
Tower, and, 1662, (being, as Charles said, too dangerous 
a man to let live, if we can honestly put him out of the 
way"), brought to trial, (as already narrated), —maAe a 
spirited defence, pleading, (in the true spirit of the LawX 
that, as, by a statute of Henry YIL, no one was culpable 
for obeying the de facto King, he, having acted in submis- 
sion to Parliament, (then the sovereign power), was blame- 
less. The Judges, however, declaring that Charles II. was 
in right, and fact, monarch from the moment of his father's 
death, he was condemned,— on the scaffold, was prevented 
by drummers, from addressing the people, — died with 
characteristic fortitude, — ''one of the greatest, and purest, 
men that ever walked tVve «&tV\i^ \a «d\trrKi^ ^\id elevate, his 
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Jolm Maitland, Duke of Landerdale, 1616-1682.— 

Born at Lethington, — adopted the BoyaUst cause, — cap- 
tured at the battle of Worcester, aud not released till the 
^storation, — ^became, under Charles, Secretary of State, 
and High Commissioner of Scotland, where he obtained 
an infamous notoriety, by his persecution of the Cove- 
nanters, — one of the Cabal, — a narrow-minded bigot, and 
destitute of political, and all other, capacity. 

Archibald Campbell, Earl of Argyle, ? -1685.— 
BoQ of the Marquis of Argyle, executed under Charles 
IL, who restored to the son the estates, and the title of 
"Earl,** 1663, — a staunch Eoyalist, being, therefor, ex- 
cluded, by Cromwell, from the General Pardon, 1654, — at 
the Eestoration, became a Lord of Council,— opposed the 
Test Act — (His taking the new oath, 1681, with reserva- 
tion, conse<][uent condemnation, escape, rebellion, capture, 
and execution, have been already narrated.) 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, (First) Earl of Shaftesbury^ 
1621-1683.— Bom at Wimbome, (Dorset),— educated at 
Oxford,— entered Lincoln's Inn, but, being returned, at 
19, M.P. for Tewkesbury, renounced Law for Politics, — 
aided, at first, with Charles I., but, being deprived of the 
governorship of Weymouth, went over to the Parliament, 
raising troops, and, inter alia, storming Wareham, — mem- 
ber of most of the Parliaments of the Interregnum, and, 
afterwards, became one of Cromwell's Councillors, — heartily 
supported the Eestoration, (being one of the Commission- 
ers sent to Breda), and was rewarded, by Charles, with 
-the title of "Baron Ashley," and the offices of Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, and Treasury Lord, — one of "the 
Cabal," (whose bad measures he is said to have opposed, 
though counselling the closing of the Exchequer), — in 
1672, made Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lord Chancellor, 
losing office, however, on the breaking up of " the Cabal," 
and, thenceforth, ardently supporting, and leading, the 
Opposition, employing his great talents, and activity, 
specially in endeavours to ruin York, — ^became so violent, 
at length, that he was sent to the Tower, where he re- 
mained a year, being released only on making a full, (but 
feigned), submission, — President of Tempjle's new Council, 
for about six months only, during -TjmaV^ WN«vi^x^\5«k 
immortalized himself by causing to i^aaafe^ ^Qe^fe'^^isiftas^ 
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Corpus Act, — ^for his persistent opposition to York, and 
endeavours to pass the Exclusion Bill, was dismissed froii 
office, whereuiK>n he became more vigorously hostile than 
ever to the Court party, taking energetic measures, (already 
detailed), to excite the people against James, and anaigft^ 
ing him as a Popish recusant,— on Charles's gaining Uie 
upper hand, was imprisoned, on a charge of treason, (the 
result being elsewhere narrated, as is, sJso, his connection 
with the Eevolutionary Plot, with his subsequent flighty 
— died of gout, — one of the ablest statesmen of his tim^ 
but utterly unprincipled, being, perhaps, as accomplished 
an intriguer, and turncoat, as any in the annals of politr<$: 
''He . . served, and betrayed, a succession of Crovers-i 
ments. But he . . timed his treacheries so well that^' 
through all revolutions, his fortunes . . constantly " rose. 
" The multitude, struck with admiration, by a prosperity 
which, while everything else was constantly changing, 
remained unchangeable, attributed to him a prescience 
almost miraculous, and likened him to the Hebrew states- 
man of whom it was written that his counsel was as if a 
man had enquired of the Oracle of God." 

Bichaxd Cromwell, 1626-1712.— Son of the great 
Oliver, — bom at Huntingdon, where he was edueateid^-r 
entered at Lincoln's Inn, but, marrying a Miss Majoi;, o! 
Hursley, Hants, removed into the country, and devoted 
himself entirely to rural pursuits, — on his father's becon^Ag 
Protector, was called upon to take part in politics, entering 
Parliament, and becoming First Lord of Trade and Navi* 
gation, — afterwards Chancellor of Oxford, — became Protein 
tor, on his father's death, but, finding the officers too strong^ 
and the post, altogether, too onerous, resigned, in less tiiu 
a year, — at the Eestoration, went abroad, and lived: 
Paris, and Geneva, by turns, — after 20 years' exile, re- 
turned to England, and settling, under a feigned namef, 
at Cheshunt, Herts, spent the rest of his life in privacy^-^ 

a man of joyous spirit, delighting in simple pleasures,'^ 

**meek, temperate, quiet but had not a spirit to 

succeed his father, or to manage such a perplexed Govemt' 
ment." 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 16274668* 

— Son of James I.'s infamous favorite Duke, — educated at 
Cambridge, — supported t\xe "Ro^aWsfc ^iawsA, fighting M 
Worcester, — had nia estates seized Vj 'S^iXiJWEkeKi^^^wlk 
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eventaally, received them back, — ^married the daughter of 
Fairfax, and was imprisoned by Cromwell, — at the Resto- 
ration, came into high favor,— formed one of "The Cabal," 
and was one of Charles's most profligate courtiers,— after 
the breaking-up of the Ministry to which he belonged, 
lived despi8ed,---died unregretted, — ^a man of high literary, 
and conversational, powers. 

George SaviUe, Marquis of Halifax, 1630-1695.— 

Greatly helped the Bestoration, for which Charles made 
him a P.C., and nobleman,— procured the rejection of the 
Exclusion Bill, 1680, being rewarded with a Marquisate, 
and the Privy Seal, — during Charles's last years, shared, 
alternately, with York, the control of the Eoyal policy, 
using his mfluence in behalf of constitutional government, 
— on James's accession, was appointed President of the 
Council, being, however, dismissed, for opposing the repeal 
of the Test, and Habeas Corpus^ Acts, and went into oppo- 
sition, — one of the three Conmiissioners sent, by James, to 
treat with William, — Speaker in the Lords, in the Con- 
vention, — presented the crown to William, and Mary, who 
made him rrivy Seal, — one of the most upright, and ^ted, 
statesmen of the day, — wrote several political tracts, one 
being. Character of a Trimmer^ describing his own position. 

Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, and Dnke of Leeds, 
1631-1712. — Son of a zealous Eoyalist, who early intro- 
duced him at Court, where he was soon knighted, and 
rose, rapidly, in favour, — made Viscount Latimer, and 
IVeasurer, 1673, and, next year, on the breaking up of the 
Cabal, Prime Minister, and Earl of Danby, — instigated 
Charles te renewed persecution of the Nonconformists, — 
arranged the marriage of William and Mary,— opposed the 
French alliance, but strenuously supported the King's 
" IMviue right," — charged, 1675, by the Opposition, (who 
oordially detested him), with bribery, and other high 
crimes, and misdemeanours, Lord Bussell leading the. 
attack, which, however, failed, — impeached, 1678, for 
high treason, by the ^Pension" Parliament, which, to 
save him, was dissolved, the impeachment, however, (as 
already narrated), being resumed, 1679, the chief charge 
being that he had made an offer to Louis XIY., through 
Montagu, the English Ambassador at Pscn&^^Vicst^X:^ Vir^^^ 
the Treaty of JVimeguen, and ^ve daja ^ ^^X^a^ 
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been passed for raising supplies to carry on the War (!j-r 
(^^ a circumstance" which puts an end to every pretexi 
or apology, which the least scrupulous could venture t6 
urge on behalf of this negotiation promising to secure 
England's neutrality, on condition of nis receiving a pen- 
sion of 6,000,000 iivres. The letter was communicated 
to the Commons by Montagu, acting under the in- 
fluence of Louis, who wished to crush Danby, as he knew 
him to be an implacable foe to France. 

The letter had been written under pressure from Chariest 
who adopted this rase to obtain a pension, in the pla ce of 
the one withdrawn by Louis, on the marriage of WiUiatd 
and Mary. The letter had a postscript attached, whicji 
Danby had, with difficulty, prevailed upon Charles to ad<(— 
•* This letter is writ by my order, C. R. but this cctold 
not absolve him from his ministerial responsibility. Tp 
prevent awkward disclosures, Charles stopped the impeacl^ 
ment, by dissolving his second Parliament. 

After his release, Danby lived retired, — joined in the 
invitation to William, who made him President of the 
Council, Marquis of Caermarthen, and, finally, Duke of 
Leeda 

Lord William BnsseU, 1639-1683.— Third son of th^ 
first Duke of Bedford, — educated at Cambridge, — early 
displayed his attachment to constitutional liberty, — ^mad^ 
1679, a P.C., by Charles^ with a view of ingratiating him- 
self with the Whigs, resi^in^, however, on Shaftesbuty'^ 
dismissal, and throwing himself in, heart and soul, with th6 
Opposition, — accompanied Shaftesbury, in accusing Torlt 
of beins a Popish recusant, 1680, and, the same year, A 
the head of 200 Members, carried the Exclusion Bill tb 
to the Lords,— joined the Revolutionary Plot, and vm^ 
therefor, arrested, on the information of Shepherd, wfad; 
with Eumsey, swore that Eussell, and his friends, had, in 
their presence, planned to seize the guards, at the Savo};; 
and tne Mews, while Howard deposed that the accusecji 
had plotted treason with Shaftesbury, and had solicited 
the Scots to join in a rising,— although Howard's evidence^ 
being unsupported, was worthless, and that of the othei^ two 
witnesses was not at all clear, was, by the Boyalist juiy, 
(accepting the judge's adverse charge), found "Guilty," 
aod conaemued, and, (in apilft ol l^^.V^fisi'* offering to 
Charlea, through the DucVieaa ol l?OT\Amw\SOcL^ 
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for a pardon, and his wife's personal, passionate, en- 
treaties that the King would spare her husband, in con- 
sideration of her father's loyal services — ^which interces- 
sions, however, did induce Charles to remit, as he had 
done in Stafford's case, the ignominious portion of the 
sentence on him, as a traitor-convict, confining it to simple 
beheading), executed, the scaffold being in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, so that he might, in traversing the long dis- 
tance, be seen by, and serve as a warning to, the disloyal 
citizens, — suffered with perfect equanimity, his head being 
severed at the second stroke : his attainder was reversed 
under William and Mary, on the ground that it had been 
obtained by unjust construction of the Law. 

Lady Bachel Eussell,— his devoted wife, (daughter of 
the Earl of Southampton, and married, first, to Lord 
Vaughan, who died), with whom he lived in the most 
perfect conjugal happiness, stood by him on his trial, 
and acted as his secretary, /counsel being refused him), — 
and supported him, with noole courage, ^ter the sentence: 
they parted "with a tender, aad decent, composure, on 
the day of execution. * The bitterness of death is past,' 
said he, when he turned from her.". She survived her 
bereavement 40 years, spent in conscientious discharge of 
social, and pious, duties, — wrote Letters, — creditable to 
her head, and heart, equally. 

Bobert Spencer, larl of Sunderland, 1641-1702. — 
Son of the first Earl, (who was killed at Newbury),— on 
the Continent, during most of the Commonwealth, — at 
the Bestoration, came into favor, was sent on several 
embassies, made P.C., and appointed one of Temple's 
Council, and Secretary of Statej 1679, — first, opposed the 
ISxclusion Bill, and, then, gave it his support, which led 
to his disgrace, and dismissal from office, and the Council, 
soon, however, recovering the Boyal favor, (through 
York's influence), and, 1685, being made President of the 
Council, — while, apparently, loyally serving, and having 
the full confidence of, Charles, and supporting James, was 
in the pay of Louis, and negotiating with William, — 1687, 
made K.G., and professed himself a Papist, he, and 
Petre, being, thenceforth, Jameses chief advisers, — proved 
the publication of the alleged libel, by the Se^^^c^'B^^^k^ 
hut, soon after, on his intrigues leakm^ owX.^^^ ^^assaas^ 
from of&ce,^Tetired, at the BevolaWoii, \» 'a^J^^^^^s^^'* 
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(being excepted from the Indemmtj), remained abroad 
two years, — returning, ffained William's confidence^ and 
became his chief connseUor, Lord-Chamberlain, and P^C^ 
— retired from public Hfe, 1697, — ''clever, insintatiogr 
and nnscmpulons," . « . . • 'Meft a character for bas^r. 
ness .... matched b j . • • . few English statesmen." . 

ULXTABT, AHB KAYAL, COMHAVDEBS. 

Oeorge Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 1608-1670.<-;; 
Of old, but reduced, family, being son of Sir Thomat 
Monk, of Potheridge, DcTon, — l^ing a younger sof^ 
entered the army as a volunteer, won an ensigncy, at Bhdp. 
and served for some time, in Holland,—- on the breaking' 
out of the War with Scotland, 1639, obtained a oolondby,i 
and attended Charles I. in both his expeditions to 
North, — served in Ireland, on the breaking out ^ the: 
BebelUon, 1641, being, in recompense, made Cvovemor ot- 
Dublin, — returned to Enj^land, with the forces sent ovei^ 
by Ormond, to aid the King, and was captured, at Nant- 
wich, (in attempting to relieve that townX and sent to the. 



condition of taking a command in Ireland, where^ how-^ 
ever, he concluded, with the rebels, a peace, for which b|K 
was censured by Parliameut, in spite of which, Cromwelj^ 
recognizing his military talents, made him LieutenaoiK 
General, — did good service at Dunbar, and, <»i CroniwellV 
leaving to pursue Charles II., was lef^ as Commander-UH 
Chief, to finish the reduction of Scotkmd, which he accom- 
plished, — took a prominent part in the First Dutch Wai^ 
gaining the two great victories off the North ForeLandf^ 
and the Texel, — returned to his command in Scotlandyf^ 
the great instrument in bringing about the Kestoratioo', 
(as had been foreseen bv Cromwell, who, shortly before^ 
uying, wrote to him, — "There be that tell me that there 
is a certain cunning fellow in Scotland, named Q«orge 
Monk, who is said to lie in wait there to introduce Chazies 
Stuart : I pray you use your diligence to apprehend him, 
and send him up to me"), — rewarded, by Charles IL, with 
a pjeerage, the Qarter, £1000 pension, and a seat in the 
Privy Council, — ^for some time presided over the Admi- 
commanded, with Eupert, in the Second Dutch 
TTiir, losing one, and gaanmg anoXW^ ^fe?>.\.\i^>\.\X5i^ otf tW 
N. jPoreland^ 1666,— brave, (.dwYu^ ^\a^^ \\ai3S^> 



Tower, where he remained till 1646, 




his liberty on 
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danticms, and craftj : and possessing great talents for civil 
government. 

Prince Bnpert, (or, Bobert), of Bavaria, 1619-1682. 
— 9td. son of Frederick, Elector-Palatine, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I.,— owing to family miisfortunes, came 
over to England, when a child, — educated for the Anny, — 
commanded a cavalry regiment, in the German War, — on 
the breaking out of the Civil War, joined his Eoyal uncle, 
who made hiin his Generalissimo of the Horse,— com- 
manded at Edgehill, Ghalgrove Field, Bristol, (twice), 
Marston Moor, and Naseby, his mad bravery having 
much to do with the result of these engagements, — ^very 
unpopular, being haughty, and overbeanng, towards the 
higher classes, and displaying the most wanton cruelty, in 
bating up disaffected districts, — dismissed, by Charles, 
after his surrender of Bristol, — put in command, 1648, of 
that part of the English fleet which deserted to Holland, 
abd i^ed to Ormond's assistance,-^blockaded, by Blake, 
in Kinsale, but escaped to Malaga, whither Blake chased 
him, destroying several of his ships, — ^got off with the 
ranainder, and fortified himself in the SciUy Isles, which 
Blake took, — finally, fled to the West Indies, with a few 
ships, and embraced a pirate-life, — returning to Europe, 
on the death of his brother, and partner. Prince Maurice, 
sold his vessels to France, — at the Eestoration, returned 
to England, and was made Vice- Admiral, — distinguished 
himseu greatly in the Second, and Third, Dutch War, 
(during the latter of which he succeeded York, as Lord 
High Admiral), after which, he retired into private 
life, amusing himself with scientific pursuits, — invented 
"Prince's Metal," "Prince Rupert's Drops," and Mezzo- 
tint Engraving ; improved gunpowder ; and discovered a 
method of fusing blacklead, — an active member of the 
Board of Trade, and instrumental in establishing the 
Hudson's Bay Company, <rf which he was Governor. 

Edward Montagu, Earl of Sandwich, 1625-1672.— 
Early displayed a military penchant^ raising, at 18, a 
r^(iment, to serve the Parliament, and taking gallant part 
in sevend battles, — in the Dutch War, under the Com- 
monwealth, left the Army, for the Navy, and was with 
Blake, in the Mediterranean, afteiNvaxd^ 
Ue^t in tbe North Sea,->recalied, o\i «as^vi\wi ^^^"^^^X 
prodivideB, but restored, by MouVa \nX.«i«sX. — ^^^sis^<^^ 
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the squadron that brought Charles II. to England, — fought 
in the two Dutch Wars, under Charles II., taking a pro^; 
minent part in the great victonr of June 3, 1665, and thatt 
of 1673, in which he, (as already narrated), lost his life; 

James, Duke of Monmouth, 1649-1685.— Son of 
Charles II., and Lucy Walters, — bom at Botterdam,— came 
to England, 1662, with the Queen-Mother, and was created 
Duke of Orkney, and, then, of Monmouth, — married, by 
his father, to Lady Anne Scott, heiress of the house of 
Buccleuch, a virtuous, and excellent, lady," whom, 
ever, he shamefully neglected, while loving her moneyirr*'' 
served, with distinction, in the Netherlands, espeeially 9^ 
the siege of Maastricht, 1676, and, soon after, under the 
Prince of Orange, against the French, — ^received the com- 
mand in Scotland, defeating the Covenanters, at Bothw^ 
Bridge,— recalled, and banished, through York's interest, — 
returned, at Shaftesbury's suggestion, and made a progress 
through the country, — joined the Eevolutionary Plot ; was, 
again, banished ; undertook an invasion of England, which 
ended in his defeat, and execution, (all of wmch has been 
already narrated), — attended, at the scaffold, by a great 
multitude, suffering with fortitude, though the executioner, 
unnerved, did not effect his office until four blows had 
been struck : it was popularly believed that it was not he 
who was beheaded, but that he had escaped, (a tradition 
well worked out by Eugene Sue, in one of his novels), or 
was kept in confinement, during the rest of his life, (many 
regarding him, and the Man- with the Iron Mask, as iden- 
tical), — most attractive in person, and address ; open, and 
generous — and, hence, very popular, — but heartless, weak- 
minded, and pliant, allowing Shaftesbury, and others, to 
lead him on to his ruin. 

John Lambert, ?-1691.— Educated for the Bar, but, 
espousing the Parliamentary cause, joined the Army, soon 
becomingColonel, and, then, Major-General, — distinguished 
himself at Marston Moor, and Naseby, commanded at 
Preston, and took part in the battle of Worcester, — mem- 
ber of the first Committee of Safety, and Council of State, 
—opposed Cromwell's being appointed King, for which he 
lost his commission, though with a pension of £2000, — 
one of the foremost in. compi&Wiii^ Kichard Cromwell's 
resignation, and restoring, ana, (pii ^iJclfc\t Y^^Vsxi^Vas^^O^ 
excluding, " The Rump", — ^memW ol^i\i^^^<»^^^Q>^^ab:«^ 
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o£ Safety, and sent to stop Monk's advance South, in which 
he failed, and was sent to the Tower, whence he escaped, 
to be defeated at Daventry, and re-taken,— excluded, at the 
Restoration, from the Indemnity, and tried, 1662, (as al- 
ready narrated), — banished, after his reprieve, to Guern- 
sepr^ where he spent the rest of his life in horticulture, and 
dbwer-painting, — supposed to have died a Bomanist, — a 
noble spirit 

MISCELLANEOITS. 

flaxry Jenkins, 1601-1670.— Bom at Bolton, York- 
shir^ — died at £llerton-on-Swale, — a poor, illiterate, pea- 
siml^ — retained his faculties to the last, swearing, on one 
occasion, at an Assize, to a right of way having existed 
140 years ! Many disbelieve in his great age. A work, 
called "iTffrry Jenkin^ Receipt", (i,e,, ''Recipe"), ''Book", 
consisting of prescriptions for various diseases, &a, is ex- 
tant, but is, doubtless, unauthentic. 
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LEADISO DATES. 



1661 



"ConventionParliament*" ^ 

Trial of Kegicides 

Militaiy TenureB abol- 
ished ^xm 

Navigation Act | 

Hoyal Society estab- I 
lished j 

Corporation Act 

Savoy Conference 

Charters granted to East 
Indian, and Hudson's 
Bay, Companies 

Drunken Parliament 

Bescissory Act 

Marquis of Argyle exe- 
cuted j 

Poor Laws passed ...1661, 1662 

" Pension " Parliament | Jg^J" 

Fenny Posts established | ^^^q' 

Act of Uniformity ) 
Vane executed 
Sale of Dunkirk 
Turnpikes established (?) 
Guineas first coined 
** Century of Inventions** 

published 
New Amsterdam taken 
Ist Conventicle Act 
Battle in Solebay, (off 

Lowestoft) 
Five-Mile Act 
Great Plague in London } 
Second Dutch War — 

With Holland .. 1665-1666 ; 

With Holland, France, ) 1666- 

and Denmark i 1667 

Battle off NorthForehind \ 



^1662 



^663 



1664 



1665 



Great Fire of London { 
Battle of Pentland Hills 
hutch Fleet in the Med- 



1666 



Impeachment, and Ban*) 



ishm^t, Clarendon f 
pub-f 



Lost' 



Paradise 

lished ) 

The Cabal" 1667-1673 

Triple Alliance ) 

Treatyof Aix-hirChapelle J ^^^^ 
2nd Conventicle Act ) . 
Secret Treaty of Dover >XiiO 
Trial of Penn ) ' 

Blood*s Seizure of iZ^^uiZut ..H71 
Closing of Exchequer ) 
Battle in Southwold Bay f ,-7„ 
Prodamation of Indul- ( 
gence ) 
Third Dutch War ...1672-1674 
Three Battles off Dutch ) 



Coast 
Test Act 

Treaty of Westminster . 
2nd Secret Treaty with 
Louis 

Act ** for Better Observ- 
ance of Lord's Day ** 

Repeal of ** De Hseretico 
Oomburendo '* 

Treaty of Nimeguen 

Popish Plots 

Papists* Disabling Bill 

Impeachment of Danby 

Meal Tub Plot 
Charles's 3rd Parliament 
Temple's New Council 
Habeas Corpus Act 
Statute for Lin^nmng 



Press expired 
Murder of Sharpe 
Battles of Drumclog, and 
Bothwell Bridge 



n673 

..1674 
1676 



1677 



1678 

1678, 
1679 



1679 



Charles's 4th Parliament | J^^J' 



lot Breda 
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"Quo Warranto" En- 
quiry 

Pennsylvania founded 
Bye House, and Kevolu- 

tionary,Plots: Russell, 

and Si(biey, executed 
Monmouth's Bebellion : 

Battle of Sedgemoor; 

"BloodyA8size;"Mon- 

mouth executed 
James IL's Parliament 
• pii>or Law 

Argyle's Bebellion, and 
Execution 



1682 
1683 

1685 



1685 



Bevocation of Edict of ) . 

Nantes ( 

Ecclesiastical Commission 

Court established 1686 

Declaration of Indul- 



gence 

James's Attacks on Ox- 
ford, and Cambridge 
Reissue of Declaration of ^ 

Indulgence 
Trial of Seven Bishops { 
Birthof "OldPretender" ^ 
Landing of William 
Abdication of James II. 



1687 



1688 



PHILIPS' 
EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 



Philipi Comprehensive School Atlas 

Of Ancient and Modem Geography, comprising Thirty-seven 
Modern and Seven Ancient Maps, constructed from the latest 
and best authorities. The Maps carefully printed in colors. 
Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Con- 
sulting Index, carefully compiled. New and improved edition. 
Imperial 8vo., strongly half-bound, los. 6d. 



Philips^ Student's Atlas, 

Comprising Thirty-eight authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 



Philips Select School Atlas, 

Comprising Twenty-four authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo., new and cheaper edition, strongly 
bound in cloth, 5s. 

Philips Introductory School Atlas, 

Comprising Eighteen Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, 
clearly engraved, and carefully printed in colors. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consulting Index. 
New and cheaper edition. Imperial 8vo., bound in cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Philips' Young Student's Atlas, 

Comprising Thirty-six Maps of the Principal Countries of the 
World, printed in colors. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial 4 to., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d, 



George PMlip and Son, Publishers, London and LiyerpooL 



GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS BOOKS. 



A Cr.ASS-I'.' >^ .Iv OF MnDKRN GKOGRAriTVi'.with s. J. 
\:\\v.:'\::\\\ .i\ ^ jiu-stiuiis, by William I luj^hos, F.R.G.S. 
I' >. '-.■.= :> A cl-/ili ; f' 

AN' r.M-. M':\ r\RV class-?>ook of modfj^n 

(ii:":;i<Ar!lV, l>y William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

I I - V cloth ... ... I 

A CLASS K i»F PIIVSrCAL GFOGRAPTIV, 

w 'r'.-i :i r "is I )i.ii;r.iiiis .ui'l I'Aaniinalion Questii -ns, 

l.v W". I II i'Lls, F.K.^'i.S. Fool.<cap 8vo,, ch'th } " 

AX i:l!mi- N r.vkv ri^Ass i;()()K of physical 

Giv >' ikAI'H V, vviih 1 )iji][r:inis by William Hui^'hes, 
F. !\.' i.S. !':ti.ii li.fl as a Companion 'I'ext Douk to 
*'[';.:!!; s* I'liy- ;.-al Alias for Boj^amiers." Foolscap 
Sv.)., . i' -'.h, •:'■!•■. ' <I 10 

!:LK.ML.\ r.\i:Y GKoGKAITIY of KUROPE, wilha 
Map. 15y Wil-iam Hur^hcs, F.R.G.S. Imperial 
:;2:n'», i^i:.'} c-ivt r, 2'1., or in cli^lh .. ... ... o ; 

KLLSiI'.N I'AkV GKi wiRAI'IIY « 'F KX(;LAND AND 
\V.\ L. S, u iih .1 M:ip. Hy William Huf^hcs, F.R.G.S. 
f;!i;i j: il ^2.n s i. '-'at cover, 2(1., or in clolh ... ... o 3 

LLKMi:.\ r.\I<Y GK<.>CiUAl'HY OF SCOTLAND 
AM) IKI- LAN D, with Maps. Hy William Hughes, 
F.i\.(i.S. Im'pcrial 32mo., neat cover, 2d., or in 
cl.-th 03 

OUTLIM'.S OF (iKOGKAPIlY, FOR SCHOOLS 
AND C< >LLKGi:S, hy William Lawson, St. Mark's 
(.'<^;if Clu.-l.^oa. F./.jlsi.aj) Svo., doth ... ... ^ o 

IIIK (iLi.'C-liAPHY OF KIVKR SYSTKMS, by Wil- 
liam L r.v.-:un, St. Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap 

Svo. chi'.h ... ... ... ... ... ... r 

THE (rFuGKArHY OF COAST LINES, by William 
Lausoii, St. Mark's College, Chelsea, Foolscap 
8vo., 1:1. »th ... 10 

THE Y()l'N(r SCJK)LAR'S GF.OGRAPIIY, by \Vil- 

I'.im Lavvsoii. Foolscap Svo, .stiff cover. 6d., cloth o 9 

A MA.NL'.VL ')F HLSToKTCAL GFOGRAPIIY, for 
tl.e use «>f (.'ivil Service Stui.lents, Training Colleges, 
vS.^. IJy W. J. C. Crawley, B.A. Foolscap 8to., 



George Philip and Bon, 



George PMlip and Son, Publishers, London and liverpool. 



EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 



Pinr.TPS' SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS, 

With the riiysical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, and 
the Political Poundarios carefully colored. Size — 5 feet 8 
iii'.lios hy I iVct 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 
Cw.istracted by WiUiam Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

LIST OF TH£ MAPS. 

ach. 



I rice I OS. 
1;?:=: WORLD, IN HEMI- 

afr:c\ 

SORVU AMERICA 
SOL Vir AMERICA 
ALfiTKAMA AND NEW 

Zt:ALAND 
Ni:W SOUTH WALES 



ENGLAND AND WALES 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 
PALESTINE 
INDIA 

Price 2 IS. each. 
THE WORLD, ON MER- 
CATOR*S PROJECTION 
BRITISH ISLANDS 
NEW ZEALAND 
OCEANIA 



PHILIPS' SMALLER SERIES OF SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 

Size— I feet by z feet 6 inches. 
Mounted un rollers and varnished, each 7s. 6d. 
LIST or THE MAPS. 



iiASTKRN IIEMISPHERK 
WKSn-.RN HEMISPHERE 

1^0 PK 

ASIA 
A I'- RIG A 

N'oi^ni AMERICA 
iiiyji'II AMERICA 



AUSTRALIA 

ENGLAND AND WALES 

SCOTLAND 

IRELAND 

PALESTINE 

WANDERINGS OF THE 
ISRAELITES 



[ J.c ijc.v^ jr«.' rt luctioiisof the large series, constructed by WiUiam Hugh-s, F.R.G.S. 
• .'. : '■ : tw.' use in Private Schools and Families. They are clearly and dis- 

.;!>' r '.i.tvcd, and embody an amount of information not to be bad in any similar 
icri«.s of Maps. 




